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PREFACE 



THE foUowing chapters had' their origin in the dedre to 
trace the influence of the Bible upon the English 
ianguage. Dr. Noah Webster, in the preface to his 
Amended Bible/' im, says: The language of the Bible 
has no inodnBiderable inflaenoe in forming and preeerring onr 
National ianguage." A slight acquaintance with the subject 
showed that this influence could not be understood without 
tracing back the history to the earliest Saxon and English 
translations. All praise is dne 1x> King Jamea^ revisers for 
their wisdom in approving as well as improving the labors of 
previous translators. Their design was not to make a new 
translation ^ nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, bat to 
make a good one better, or out of many good ones^ one prin- 
cipal good one." Our English Bible of to-day, therefore, 
comprises in itself the labors of the best scholars during a 
period of two and a half centuries, together with a correspond- 
ing growth of the English language. 

In the Louvre gallery at Paris the history of painting is 
illustrated by grouping the pictures on the walls in chrono- 
logical order. Something of this plan may be found in the 
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following pages by way of ilTastratitig the history of the 
English language. Specimens of the various Saxon and 
English yersions of the Scriptures have been inserted in 
chronological order, and in their original spelling. All quo- 
tations i¥om early English anthorities are given literally as to 
wording and orthography, and in each case, so far as practi- 
oable, preference has been given to the earliest editions.- 

Another agreeable surprise in this investigation, was the 
important part the Anglo-Saxon language has played in the 
straggle between Protestantism and Bomanism, before as well 
as since the Norman Conquest The ascendancy of the Latin 
tongue meant practically the ascendancy of Rome not only 
in language and literature, but in religion and politics. It 
was the straggle of a David with a Goliath. And the victory 
was all the more remarkable because incidentaL At the first 
the Reformers did not perceive the intimate relation betweep 
language and religion. Hopeless ignorance of the Latin on 
the part of the people was reason enough for translating the 
Scriptures into English. But afterward they learned that the 
Latin language was the stronghold of the Romish Church. 
The Latin tongue was imijerial by birth, and seemed destined 
through its connection with victorious Rome to become the 
universal language. It was stately and magnificent, and in 
its movement it had something of the pomp and pride of a 
victorious Roman legion. Possibly it may be too much to 
affirm that the Latin, into which the Bible had for very many 
years been translated, exerted a powerful influence in Roman- 
izing the Christian Church, since so little is known of the 
inner workings of that sad history. But we arc safe in stat- 
ing that leading bishops in the very beginning as well as in 
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the after development of the Roman Catholic Church, found 
the Latin language adapted to their ambitious purpose* 
ConseqneiiUy when in after yean their deep-laid plans were 
endangered byYemaonlarTersionsof the Holy Soriptnres, they 
erected their Latin barriers ai'ound both Bible and Church, 
and pronounced it heresy to translate or read the Bible saye 
in the Latin tongue now choaen and ordained to he the 
eaored language of the Oh arch. Pagan Borne failed In carry- 
ing out her ideal of Universal Empire, but Papal Rome, 
clothed with the same imperial language and inspired with 
the same imperial ideal^ hoped to succeed. She still has 
faith in her destiny notwithstanding serious checks upon her 
power. The first of these checks was in the domain of lan- 
guage through Vernacular Versions of the Bible, which marks 
the rise and progress of Protestantism in its struggle with 
Bomanism. 

Intimately connected with the religious stands the literary * 
element in this conflict of languages. At the period of .the 
Korman Conquest the Saxon tongue had a hard struggle for 
mere existence. It was driven from the court and palace, but 
it took refuge around the firesides o£ the peasantry. The . 
Latin tongue even down to the Elizabethan age was the 
literary language. But during this same period the English 
language had become a power, and by its inherent vitality 
was already the giant that succeeding centuries have proved it 
to be. And prominent among the causes which lie at the 
foundation of this victory of the English over the Latin 
tongue we must recognize the fact of early translations of the 
Scriptures into the language of the people. The design of 
the following chapters was not to treat this subject at large. 
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bnt in giving an account of the several translatioDB to note in- 
cidentally the literary influence of these vertiious. 

In order to bring down the history of English translations 

to the present time, an extended account will be found in the 
following pagL'8, of various public aud private attempts to- 
wards translations and revisions since that ot King James' 
Bible, 1611. The great majority of these efforts were by 
private individnals and oonseqnently of no special impor- 
tance. There were other attempts made by public authority, 
and hence of greater significance. By far the most important 
of these, is the Anglo-American revision undertaken by the 
authority of the Convocation of Canterbury and with the ex- 
press design of superseding King James' version. AVhether 
it will accomplish this design must remam, for the present at 
least, an open question. It must be confessed, however, that 
in the history of English translations no version ever 
attracted so wide-spread expectation. And then it carries 
with it the recommendation of the most profound English 
and American scholarsbip-^a scholarship in every way com- 
petent to deal with original authorities and to make the 
best use of all critical helps. While this is true of the New 
Testament revisers whose labors have just dosed, it is equally 
true of the Old Testament revisers whose labors will not be 
completed for some three years to come. 

At the expense of burdening the page with foot-notes, care 
has been taken to give credit to all authorities quoted — an 
honest though laborious mode of acknowledging indebtedness. 

The historic Held of English Bible traiislalioiis lias been sadly 
neglected by Church historians. Fox, the martyrologist, is 
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an honorable exception. The early Black Letter editions of 
bis ^ Acts and Monuments,'' are mines of wealth in the rich 
mass of facts he has brongbt together inclnding original 
documents bearing upon the external hibtory of the English 
Bible. Bev. John Lewis was the original pioneer in this 
special field ; and in eyeiy bibliographical list, chronologically, 
his work must stand first. Lewis* "History of English 
Translations of the Bible" was first published a.s an introduc- • 
tion to Wycliffe's Translation of the New Testament,'' 1731. 
The work was issued separately in 1739. He crowded so 
much into so small a space, to the general reader his account 
seems heavy ; but to the searcher for facts bis work, though 
not reliable in every particular, is most invaluable. Ander- 
son's Annals of the Bible " have been severely criticised, and 
yet they render most acceptable service in honoring tiie 
memory of the ever-memorable William Tyudale. The work 
was first published in 1845, in two octavo volumes. The ear- 
liest editions were burdened with extended sketches of the 
civil history of the times, vvhicli interfered seriously witli the 
simple narrative. These sketches were afterwards omitted in 
the revised edition put forth by his nephew in 1862. ^ A 
General View of the History of the English Bible," by Canon 
Wcstcott, published in 1868 and together with the two 

noble volumes by Dr. Eadie, entitled, " The English Bible ; an 
External and Critical History of the Various ISnglish Trans- 
lations of the Scriptures," 1876, leave scarcely anything to be 
desired in the way of an extensive and critical account o| 
English translations of the Holy Scriptures. 

My thanks are hereby extended to the librarians of the 

foliovviug Libraries — Bottou Public, Boston Aliieuajum, iiar^ 
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vard College, Watkinson, Wabash College, and Lane Semi- 
nary^ for special fayors. My persojial acknowledgments are 
also due to many friends for ud and encouragement^ but to 
none more than to my friend and former teacher, Prof. 
George E. Day, D.D., of New Haven, Conn. 

BLACKFOED COKDIT. 

Thbbb HAtTB, KoT., 1881. 
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CHAPTER I 



SAXON AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
BEFORE THE TIME OF WYCUFFE. A. D. 597>id24 

HBISTIANITY was first introduced among the Anglo- 
Saxons by Roman missionaries in the year 597.^ These 
strangers from Bome'' landed on the island of Thanet 
They immediately sent word to King Ethelbert that they came 
to declare the glad tidings of the Gospel. The king, through 
his Christian wife. Bertha, and Bishop Luidhard, the pre- 
cursor of Augustine, had heard of the Gospel, yet, being 
suspicious of stranger;*, he mot tliem in the 0{x?ii uir, lest 
they should impose upon him hy their magic. At his bidding, 
they approached in an orderly proct'ssion, bearing a silver 
cross, also an image of the Saviour painted on a hoard, and 
singing the litany. After listening to the address of Augus- 
tine, the king answered : " Your words and promises are very 
fair, but as they are new to ns, and of uncertain import, I 
cannot approve of them so far as to forsake that which I have 
80 long followed with the whole English nation. But because 
yon are come from far into my kingdom, and, as I conceive, 
are desirous to impart to us those things which you believe to 
be true, and most beneficial, we will not molest yon, but give 
yoTi&vorable entertainment, and take care to supply you with 

' The date of the firat introduction of Chrifltiani^ into Britain is 
qoite another qaestion. The general impresrsAcm prevails that it was 
planted as earlj aa the first century. But Thomas Wright, in his 

Celt, Roman and Saxon, asserts that Christianity could not have been 

established at so early a period, since '* among^ such an immense num- 
ber of altars and inscri])tions of temples, and with fo many hundrt dri of 
K<)nian sepulchres and graves as have l)een opi ned in this country. (Eng- 
land), we find not a single trace of the religion of the (iospel," p. 35^. 
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• 

your Decessaiy sustenance; nor do we forbid you to preach 
and gain as many as you can to your roli^ou."* 

Augustine brought with him a Latin Bible^ in two yolumes, 
which is said to ha?e been extant in the time of James 1. ; a 
Psalter with the creed and several Latin hymns ; two copies 
of the Gospels ; another Psalter with hymns ; a book of 
Legeuds of the Sufferings of the Apostles ; another volnme of 
Mariyrology ; an Exposition of the Gospels and Epistles ; and 
Gregory's Pastoral Care.' Bede, in enumerating a variety of 
articles sent by Pope Gregory to his mi^-jsionaiies in Britain, 
mentions: '*many books." ^ But, however well Augustine 
may have been furnished for his enterprise, and however fair 
may have been his promises, the Christianity planted by him 
and his foll owers among the Saxons, was a Latin Christianity. 
'•It was a compound," says Sharon Turner, "of doctrines, 
ritual, discipline, and polity, derived partly from the Scrip- 
tures, jvartly from tradition, partly from the decisions and 
orders of former councils and popes, and partly from popular 
customs and superstitions, which had been permitted to inter- 
mix themselves.''^ It was a Christianity that, from the first, 
was marked by pious frauds and feigned miracles. It is re- 
lated of Lanrentins, the successor of Augustine, when he was 
about to quit Britain on acconnt of the Saxons relapsmg into 
idolatry, that ''in the dead of night, the blessed Prince of the 
Apostles appeared to him, and scourging him a long time with 
apostolical severity, asked of him, ' why he should forsuke the 
ilock which he had eonimitted to him ?' Lauren- 
tins, the servant of Christ, ])c'ing excited by these words and 
stripes, the vory next morning repaired to the king, and tak- 
ing off his garment, showed the scars of the stripes which he 
had received. The king, astonished, asked, ' Who had pre- 
sumed to give such stripes to so great a man ?' And was 

' Bede's E<'cl( i<instical HiMory, p. 38, Bobii"s ed. Sliaroii 'I'urner gives 
this in the original Jiuxon. See HUst. Anglo-Saxons, T., :i;JO, note. 
" Ibid, p. 38, note. See also Turner, ilisL A. S., I., 333, note. 
• Jhid, p. 54 

« HUUny itfihs Anglt-Raxoni. 1 , 831. London, 1823. 
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nmch frightened when he heard thai the bishop had snffered so 
maoh at the hands of the Apostle of Christ for his salvation." ^ 

This pioas fraud was sncceasfni. King Eadbald was converted 

and baptized, lie renounced his idolatry, and sought in every 
way to promote the interests of the Church. 

But though it was a r.:itiii Christianity introduced among 
tlie Anglo-Saxons, it was not Llie thoroughly Romanized Cliris- 
tianitv of later times. There was as yet no claim by the 
papacy to infallibility; nor was there any proliibition on the 
part of either pope or council against the right of tlie i)eople 
to have the Holy Scriptures in their own language. Not until 
the Council of Thoulouse, 12'^U, was there any such restraint, 
when it was shamefully enacted : We forbid tliat Laymen he 
permitted to have the books of the Old and New Testaments ; 
unless some ont of Devotion desire to bare the Ftolter or 
Breviary for Divine Offices, and the Honrs of the Blessed 
Viigitt ; but even these, they may not have in the Vulgar 
Tongua"* The Roman hierarchy, up to the time of Inno- 
cent III., the beginning of the thirteenth century, entertained 
no serious designs against the Scriptures translated into the 
language of the people. "It is remarkable," says Neander, 
"that Pope Innoc^'iit the Tliird was originally inclined rather 
to encourage than to suppress tlie reading of tlie liible by the 
laity, till, influenced by the principles of the church theocracy, 
of which he was the representative, he was led, by the conse- 
quences growing out of that tendency, to contend against it."^ 
There was a lurking danger in Vernacular versions of the 
Scriptures which the hierarchy did not at first apprehend. 
But from the time of Innocent III. its Bomish policy was 
settled. The enactment of the Council of Thoulonse shall 
henceforth be rigidly enforced. As yet, however, the Bible was 
regarded ''as furnishing the best means of nourishment for the 
soul, and the surest remedy for all the disorders of the souL"* 

' Bedc's Ecdesiastical Tlistory, p. 79, Bobn's cd.. London, 1871. 
» Neander's Churek MaLvry, IV., 824, note. B.^ston, 1853. 
• Ibid, p. m,. * Ibid, p. 322. 
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At this time even popes rejoioed that the Bible, by means 
of traDslationSy found its way among the people. This was 
especially true of Gregory the Greats who was so zealous in the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. ^Th£ SoEiFrufiES^'' said 
he, ''are infinitely elevated above all other instructions; they 
inst^ct us in the truth ; they call us to heaven ; they chaDge 
the heart of him who r^s them The sweetness and con- 
descension of the Holy Scriptures comfort the weak and im- 
perfect; their obscurity exercises the strong They seem 

to expand and rise in projwrtion as those who read them rise 
and increase in knowledge. Understood by the most illiterate, 
they are always new to the most learned."^ It was this same 
Gregory who compared the Scriptures "to a river, in some 
places 80 shallow, that a lamb might easily pass through them ; 
in others so deep, that an elephant might be drowned in 
them." 2 To hearty eulogy, Gregory added exhortation to the 
reading and study of the Scriptures. To a physician he wrote : 
''Study, meditate, the words of your Creator, that ttom them 
you may learn what is in the heart of God towards you, and 
that your soul may be inflamed with the most ardent desires 
after celestial and eternal good.'^* Such sentiments, however, 
could not have been shared by his missionaries in Britain, 
otherwise they would have translated, at least, portions of the 
Bible into the Saxon language. But they defK'nded more 
upon rites and ceremouics, than upon the Bible, for success iu 
couverting the Saxons. 

Bui to understand the relation of Christianity to the uncon- 
verted Saxons, we must take into the account the iniluences 
brought to bear upon them by the Irish Church. Previous to 
the conquest of Britain by the Siuions, Christianity had been 
carried into Ireland, where it was received with enthusiasm. 
''The science and Biblical knowledge which fled from the 
Continent took refiige in famous schools which made Durrow 
and Armagh the universities of the West. Patrick, the first 

> Towiiley's BOUeol Literature, L, 210, 211. 
' Ibid, p. m » Ibid,, p. 211. 
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missionary of the island, had not been lialt" a century dead 
when Irish Christianity flung itself with a fiery zeal into battle 
with the mass of heathenism which was rolling in upon the 

Christian world For a time it seemed as if the course of 

the world's history was to be cbaDged, as if the older Celtic 
race that Roman and Gennan bad swept before them had 
tamed to the moral conquest of their conqnerors, as if Celtic^ 
and not Latin Ohristianity was to monld the destinies of the 
Churches of the West." * In the year 565, Columba^ a native 
of Ireland, founded the monastery of lona, on an island of 
the same name,' oflF the west coast of Scotland. In this abbey 
Oswald, king of the Northumbrians, was ednciited ; and 
through his influence C^ddee missionaries were sent to ])reach 
among the Saxons. Bishop Aidan was the most note(l of 
these missionaries. He founded the monastery of Lindisiarne, 
or Holy Island, off the northeast coast of Northimibria, abont 
the year G36. Aidan, according to Bede, was *'a man of sin- 
galar meekness, piety, and moderation." He was zealous in 
preaching the Gospel, and for this purpose traveled on foot 
from place to place. Even before ho had learned the lan- 
guage, ''it was most delightfal," says Bede, ''to see the king 
interpreting for him when he speke publicly to the people." 

Besides Idndis&rne other monasteries were founded. 
Among these was Streaneshalch, afterwards called Whitby, 
founded by Abbess Hilda' on the east coast of Deira. This 
monastery is celebrated as the place where the synod was held 
to decide the vexed questions of the tonsure,^ and the time of 
Easter. Hitherto the monks of Lindisfame, and other re- 
ligious houses whos3 ecclesiastical relations were with lonu, 

1 Green's Short Btttcry <^1h6 BngUih People, p. Sa New Tork, 1877. 
' The andent name wae Hi, or /, or Aoi, which was JLiaiainized into 
Hyona, or lona. Compare Bede's Eceieriagtieal JERstery, p. 118, note, 

Bohn's edition. 

' The Romans shaved the crown of the licad and considcrod the 
circle of hair left as a fijjcure of the crown of thorns worn hv the 
Saviour. Tlie Scots shuved only the front of the head in the form of a 
crescent. Compare Lingard'a History of England, 1., 100. Boston, 1853. 
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followed the usages of lona rather than of Borne. The cod- \ 
trorersj ran high between the opposing parties^ until Oswj, 
king of the Northnmbrians, determined to call a conndl to 
meet at Whitby, to decide their diiferenoes. This council con- 
vened in 664. Bishop Colman, the successor of Aidan, sup- 
ported the iisa£(es of lona; while Abbot Wiltrith plead for the I 
usages of ivojiie. The former aj)peiilec] to the authority of 
Columba. the latter to that of St. Peter. lu the course of the 
debate, Wilfrith quoted Matt. xvi. 18: Thou art Peter, and 
u])on this roek I will build my ehurch ; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it And 1 will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. Upon which the king said : 
"Ifl it true, Colman, that these words were spoken to Peter by 
our Lord f He answered : It is true, O King 1 Then says 
he, ^ Gan you show any such power given to your Golumba ?" 
Coleman answered^ ''None.'' Then added the king: ''Bo 
you both agree that these words were principally directed to 
Peter, and that the keys of heaven were given to him by our 
Lord ? " They both answered, " We do.'' This ended the dis- 
cussion ; the king and all present determined henceforth to 
conform to the authority and ritual of Kome.^ 

But previous to the meeting of this synod, there arose one 
whose name gave still greater notoriety to this monasteiy. It 
was none other than C^edmon, the eowherd of Whitbv, whose 
name is honored in aneient literary annals, as the singer of 
tlie first great English song. 8o in traeing the history of 
baxon versions of the Bil)le, the |)arai)lirase of Cajdraon 
stands chronologically at the head of the list. Bede's ac- 
count of Cffidmon partakes something of a monastic tinge, 
yet it is the original source of our information concerning 
him. Bede declares in substance that Gssdmon belonged to 
the monastery of Whitby, then under the rule of Abbess 
Hilda, as a cowherd, whose business it was to look after the 
horses and cattle. He was no singer, and when at entertain- 

' See tliis controversy fully treated of in Bede's Eecleeiaalieal HMorff, 
pp. 153-160. Bohu'B edition. 
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ments the harp, in turn, was passed to him^ he woald rise from 

the table and go home. On one such occasion, ufter retiring 
to rest in the stable where he had charge of the horses, " a 
person appeared to him in his sleep, and saluting him by his 
name, said, * CsBdmon, sing some song to me.^ He answered, ' 
' I cannot sing ; for that was the reason I left the entertain- 
ment, and retired to this place, hecanse I conld not sing.' 
The other who talked to him, replied, . < HoweYer yon shall 
sing.' *What shall I sing ? ' rejoined he. * Sing the beginning; 
of created beings,' said the other. Hereupon he ])resently 
began to sing verses to the praise of God wIiilIi he had never 
heard."* In the morning he informed tlie steward, his 
superior, of his dream, and of the gift he had received ; 
whereupon he was conducted to the aljbes.s, where, in tlie 
presence of learned men, he related his dream, together with 
the verses composed in his sleep. They immediately con- 
cbided " that heavenly grace had been conferred npon him 
by onr Lord. They expounded to him a passage in holy 
writ, either historical or doctrinal, ordering him, if he conld, 
to pnt the same in verae.'' Betnming the next morning he 
gare it to them in most exoellent yerse. By the order of the 
abbess he was instmoted '^to qnit the secular habit, and take 
upon him the monastic life."' They taugh t him the principal 
facts of the Old and New Testaments, which in tnm he pnt 
into poetic phraseology. " He sang the creation of the 
world, the origin of man, and all the history of Genesis ; 
aud made many verses on the departure of tlie children of 
Israel out of Egypt, and their entering into the hind of 
promise, with many other histories from lioly writ ; the in- 
carnatiun, passion, resurrection of our Lord, and his 
ascension into heaven ; the coming of the Holy Ghost, and 
the preaching of the apostles; also the terror of future 
judgment, .... the pains of hell and the delights of heaven." ^ 
By which be sought to turn men from the love of vice to the 
love of Tirtne. He died in the year 680. 

* Bede's JBb. Sitt,, p. 217. < Ibid, pp. 218-819. * ZHd, p. 
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The metrical paraphrase of CsBdmon though not to be 
ranked as a trandatipn, holds an important place in the his- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon versions, as being the first attempt to 
set forth any portion of the vScriptures in the Saxon tongue. 
The following fragment, preserved in Alfred's Saxon version 
of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, is a paraphrase of the first 
verse of the first chai)ter of Genesis. A comparison with 
the translation will show that while the Saxon language of 
the seventh century is to us an unknown tongne, yet onr 
present English is deeply embedded in its Saxon original. 
Sbaron Tomer pronounces this to be the most ancient piece 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry that we possess.* 



Now we Bliould ]>rai8e 

The ((iiardiau of the heavenly 

The mighty Creator, 
And the thoogbtg of Ids mind, 
GknioiiB Father of his works 1 
As he, of every glory 
Eternal Lordl 
Established the beginning ; 
So he first shaped 
The earth for the children of 
men, 

And the hoav'us for its canopy. 
Holy Creator ! 
The middle region, 
The Guardian of Mankind, 
The eternal Lord, 
Afterwaida made 
The groand for men. 
Almighty Baler 1 



Nu we sroolan herigean 
lieaf on hces weard ; 

Metodes mihte. 

And his mod ge&anc^ 

Weorc wnldor loBder 1 

8wa he waldres gehwmi 

Eoediihtenl 

Ord oDstealde ; 

He serest gesoop 

Eorthan beamom 

Ileofon to rofo. 
llalig scyppend ! 
Tha middan geard, 
Hon <^nneB weaid, 
Eoe drihtne. 
After teode 
FIrum foldan; 
Frea Almitigl 



Ciedmon made no change in tlie form of Saxon verso. TTia 
style is the same as that of tlie old Saxon war song, which by 
its energy and force was suited to the spirit of Old Testament 

* Turner's History of Anglo-Saxons, III. , 200. C.-edmoira ]M>em waa 
published by Junius in 1655; and by Benjamin Thorpe iu 1832. In tlie 
above transcript the Saxon characters give place to Roman letters. 
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history. "The temper of Caedmon," says Green, "brings 
him near to tlic early firo and })a.ssi()n of the Hebrew, us tlie 
history of his time brought him uear to the old Bible hifitory 
with its fights and wanderiiigfi." ^ 

The foUowiDg extracts are from Sharon Tamer, who refers 
them to the original GaBdmon in opposition to Warton and 
others who would assign to them a much later date. In re- 
ferring to this paraphrase Mr. Tnmer says : ^ It was printed 
hj Jnnins as the work of the ancient Caadmon .... It 
treats on the first part of the subjects which Bede mentions 
to have been the topics of the elder OsBdmon ; bnt it Is pre- 
sumed by Hickes not to be so ancient as the poet mentioned 
by Bede. I confess that I am not satisfied that Hickes is 
right in referring it to any other author tlian the person to 
whom Junius ascribes it." " The following soliloquy of Satan 
illustrates the bold fancy of the poet, and not untret[uently re- 
minds us. of the grandeur so peculiar to Milton's descrip- 
tions:' 



Why should I eontend? 
I cannot have 

any ereatoro for my aaperfor I 
I may with my hands 
8o many wonders work ! 
and I must have great power 
to acquire a more godlike 
stool, 

hio;her in the heavena ! 
Yet why should I 
sue for his grace ? 
or bend to him 
with any obedienee ? 
I may be 
a god, as he ia. 
Stand by me« 



strong oompaaloui 1 

who will not deoeive me 

in this contention. 

WarrioiB of hardy mind 1 

they have chosen me 

for their auperior ; 

nUistrioua Bf)ldier8 ! 

witli sucli, indeed, 

one may take couDSel ! 

with such folk 

may seize a station 1 

My eameet friends they are, 

faithful in the eflhaiona of tbdr 

mind. 

I may, as their leader, 
govern in tiiia kingdom. 



' For an estimate of Ccedmon as a poet, see Green's iShort IlisP'ry 
of the English People, p. 03. New York, 1877. Also Taiiie's English 
Idteraiure, I., 48. New York, 1874 

* Bittarp ofths Anglo Saxont, IH, 806. London, 1823. 

• IMO, pp. 818, 814 
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So I think it not right, 

nor ne^ I 
flatter any one, 
as if to any gods 



a god inferior. 
I will no longer 
remain his subject 



After the defeat of Satan and bis followers, the poet thus 
graphically describes their fall and abode io the lower 
regions : * 

The fiend, with all his fol- 

lowerSf «•.... 

fell then oat of heaven ; 

during the space They suffer the punishment 

of three nights and days ; of their battle against tlieir 

the angels from heaven Ruler ; 

into hell ; and tliem all The fierce torrents of fire 

the Lord turned into devils; in the midst of hell : 

because that they brands and broad flames ; 

his deed and word so likewise bitter smoke, 

would not reverence, vapour and darkness. 

One other extract will suffice, taken from another of Satan's 
speeches.' 



Is this the narrow plaoe, 
unlike, indeed, to the othera 

which we before knew, 
high in heaven's kingdom, 
that my Master puts me in t 



He hath not done us right, 

that he hath filled us 

with fire to the bottom 

of this hot heD, 

and takem away heaven's king> 

dom. 



This is to me the greatest sor- 
row. 



that Adam shall, • 

he that was made of earth, 

my strong like stool posseso. 
He is to be thus hapi^. 

while we suffer punishment ; 
misery in this hell 1 
Oh that I had free 
the power of my hands, 
and might for a time 
be out; 

for one winter^s spsce, 
I and my army I 
but iron bonds 
lay around me 1 

knots of chains press me down 1 
I am kingdomless I 
hell's fetters 



Hittory of the Anylo-ScuNnu, III., p. 814 
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hold me bo hard, 

8o Cast encompass me ! 

Heie are inightj flamM 



aboye and beneaih ; 

I never saw 



A more hatefal iandacapa 



Gutblac, the first Saxon anchoret at Croyland, flourished in 
the early part of the eighth century. Ho is reputed to have 
made an Anglo-Saxon version of the Latin Psalter. At least 
there is an ancient Psalter preserved in the British Museum 
among the Cotton MSS,* which is said to have " well-grounded 
pretensions" as being one of the books sent l)y Pope Gregory 
the Great to Augustine in Britain. The original text is LatiOy 
and ''is written in that thin, light hand which characterigOB 
MSS. penned in Italy." ^ This Psalter contains an interiinear 
Saxon translation, but by whom it was done remains a matter 
of donbi. And yet from its antiquity it is referred by com- 
mon consent to Qn^lao. Moreorer, doriog the idgn of 
Henry MIL there was in the Croyland Abbey Library an 
ancient copy of the Psalter in Saxon> which was kept as a 
relic and odled St Gntiilac's Psalter. John Lambert's testi- 
mony is, however, that this translation was made by a Saxon 
king and copied by Guthlac' The twenty-second Psalm is 
here transcribed, with the characters peculiar to the Saxon 
changed to ordinary letters.^ 

Pn XXTf. 1. diyht leoekh me 4 ne wiht 1110 wimv Uih 

in alowe Iwwe tbar mee ge-rteathdade oAr w«tir fe- 
reodnlHe a-ledde mec 
8> aawle mine ge-cerde ge-laedde me ofer itige rehtwia- 



4. weotiid-lice & thaehe ic gonge in midle scuan deathcs na 
on-dredu ic yfel for-thon thu mid -me erth, gerd 
thin & cryc thin hie me f roefruude werun 

IS. thn gearwadea in ge^-aihthe mime biod with him tha 
awencath mec thu &ettadeB in ele heafod min, & 
diyne tMone in-drenoende awithe fiFea-berht la 



* Edited bv Stevenson for the Surteos Socictv. 1843. 

» Baber's Preface to Wyrliffe's K T., p. Iviii. London, 1810. 

* See his answer to Artide 2G,in Foxe'a Acts and Ifonuments.p 1273. 

* Anglo-Saxon and Early Engliali Psalter. By Rev. J. Stevens, Sur- 
tees Society. Boston Atbenieam Library. 
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Pa. XXTI. 6. & mil - heortniss thin efter-fylgeth mec alluin dogiim 

lifes mines thset ic in-eardie in liuae drylit' in leuger 

Bishop Aldhelra was by birth a West Saxon, and was related 
to King lua. In GT5 he was made Abbot of Malmsbury. He 
composed both Latin and Saxon verse, and is described by Bede 
as one " most learned in all respects, lt)r he had a clean style, 
and was, as I have said, wonderful for ecclesiastical and liberal 
eraditioQ.^' ^ In bis own day he was lenowned as : 

The man skilled in books ; 
The good author 
Aldhelm, the noble poet. 
He vna also 

In the country of the Anglo-Saxons, 
AbiflhopinBHtaSn.* 

Besides his notable tract on the Praise of Virginity, Aldhelm 
composed a number of songs in which passages of Scripture 
were 'ingeniously interspersed and being skilled in music, 
he sang them standing on a bridge, surrounded by crowds of 
people. He afterwards became Bishop of Sherborne, and 
about the year 706 translated the Psalter into Saxon, By some 
this version is thought to bare been lost during the incursions 
of the Danes; but by others^ that a copy of it was found in 
the Boyal Library at 'Pstis, at the beginning of this century.* 
The following miracles were attributed to Aldhelm^ which in- 
dicate the credulity of the age and also as well the reputed 
piety of the man. It is recorded that " a beam of wood was 
once lengthened by his prayers" ; also that "the ruins of the 
church he built, though open to the skies, were never wet with 
rain during the worst weatlier"; also that one of his gar- 
ments, when at Rome, once raistnl itself high in the air, and 
was kept there a while, self-snspended " ; and that " a child, 

* MedetiaiUeal Ei^ory, pp 2G7, 2G8. Bohn's ed. 

* Tnmer'a ESd* Anffh-Saaemu, III., 837. Tranacribed ftom Wanlej's 
Catalogue^ pw 110. 

* Edited by Thorpe. Lfber PssUinorvm, dbc. 
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nine days old, at his commaud, once spake to clear the calum- 
niated pope from the imputation of being its father." • 

Aldhelm may be regarded as an illustration of the fact of 
Latin culture, at tliis period, on the oharaoter not only of in- 
dividuals, but of the nation at large. He was a native Saxon, 
but ednoated as a Koman. As an author his gettius remained 
Saxon, though his language was Latin. As a learned bishop^ 
he appreciated the art and culture of Borne, yet he did not 
forget his Saxon simplicitj and the love of his native tongue. 
Somewhat so Boman dTilization touched upon the Saxon people. 
The Saxons, when they first invaded Britain, despised the 
Latin culture of the Britons ; but afterwards thej were influ* 
enced both by their manners and speech. " I believe, indeed," 
says Mr. Wright, "tiiat when the Angles and Saxt)n.s canio into 
Britain, they found the people talking not a Celtic dialect, but 
Latin, and hence when they formed the English language, 
the foreign words introduced into it were not Celtic but Latin." ^ 
A very small class of words are thought to have been intro- 
duced at this early period, though Celtic Latin, into Saxon 
English. As examples we have cester, a common ending of 
the names of English towns, describing them as fortified, from 
tiie Latin casirum, a fortified camp. The word coin, is another 
common ending of the names of towns, describing them as 
originally settl^ by a colony. This is doubtless derived 
from the Latin eohnia,^ Again, in this coming of Augustine, 
Anglo-Saxon genius resists Boman influences. Ecclesiastically, 
there is introduced the form of worship with its language and 
art culture, and Saxon character is influenced ; but the eifect 
is only external. Had it been otherwise, it is probable that 
the descendants of the Saxons to-day would have been Latin, 
both in their religion and language. 

* Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, III., 376. 

* Wright's {Tho».) Tlie Celt, The Homan and The J3axon, p. 460. Lon- 
don, 1875. 

* Compare Ifansh's {Q, P.) English Language and Ui/tmHwre, p. 80, 
New York, 1800. 
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It is claimed that the Venerable Bede, who lived in the early 
part of the eighth century, translated the whole Bible into 
English. For if worldii clerkis," says the author of the pro- 
logue to the WyclifEe Bible, " loken wel here (their) croniclia 
and bokisy thei shalden fynde, that Bede translatide the bible, 
and expounide myche in Saxon, that was English." ^ LewiSy 
in quoting Eoxe's dedication of his work to the Queen, baj3> 
''that onr ooantiyman Bede did translate the whole Bible in 
the Saxon tongue a little before hia departure." But the 
probabilities are that Bede's trandations were confined to the 
V Lord's Prayer, select passages from, sereral books of the Bible, 

and the Gospel of John.* The last is justly regarded as the 
earliest effort to translate the Bible into Saxon. This work of 
Bede, with his other literary labors, were accomplished ut the 
monastery of Jan-ow. "The region in which this monastery 
was situated" (in the time of Bede), says Eadie, "was quiet, 
lone, and thinly peopled,". ... (but) "is now planted with a 
forest of furnaces, throwing out lire and smoke, and soiled 
with unsightly mounds of cinders and igneous refuse, while 
the din of heavy hammers is ever resounding, as great iron 
vessels are built in succession, by swart and busy myriads." ^ 
Hallam bestows merited praise, when he declares that the 
Yenerable Bedei, as he was afterwards styled, early m the 
eighth oentuiy, surpasses every other name of our ancient 
literary annals ; and, though little more than a diligent com- 
piler from older writers^ may perhaps be reckoned superior to 
any man whom the world .... then possessed." < Bede's most 
celebrated work is his Ecclesiastical History. He was a great 
student of the Scriptures. He possessed some knowledge of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages, and employed much of his 

' Forehall and Madden 's edition, I., 59. Oxford, 1880. ThiB Pro- 
logue dates back to the close of the fourteenth century. 

' Dr. Marshall's jud^^ent is that Bede's Trnmlation of John's Oospel 
is preserved in Parker's edition of the Four ISaxon OotpeU, published in 
1671. 

* Biutorv ofthe English BOk, I.. 11. New Tmk, 1874 

* JMrotfvtfffEW to ike JAteraiure ^Bwropo, t, 98. 
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time in writing Biblical oommentarie& In a letter to Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, he wrote: Above allthingB avoid lue- 
lees disoonrse and apply yourself to the Holy Soriptoresy .... 
uppoint presbyters in each Tillage, to instmct and administer 
the sacraments : and let them be stndtons that every one of 
them may learn, by heart, the Creed and the Lord's Prayer ; 
and that, if they do not understand Latin, they may repeat 
them in their own tongue, I have translated them into Enp:- 
Hsh, for the benefit of ignorant presbyters." * Bede died on the 
27th of May, 735, at the age of fifty-nine years, having spent 
his whole hfe in the same monastery. Though celebrated as a 
scholar^ and warmly urged by the pope to visit Borne, it does 
not appear that he ever left England. 

Such scholars as Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin, gave to Eng- 
]and» at this period, a reputation tbroughont Europe as a seat 
of learning. Alcnin was a disciple of Bede, and ^ was distin- 
guished as a poet, schokr, and teacher. In 780 he was in- 
vited by the Emperor Charlemagne to his conri^ where, among 
other dnties imposed npon him, was that of correcting the 
cnrrent Latin Bible^ which through the negUgenoe and 
ignorance of transcribers had in many cases become wholly 
unintelligible." * 

But even before the death of Alcuin, 80G, learning in 
England began to fall into neglect The incursion of the 
Danes in their barbarous warfare, rolled back the tide of 
civilization three and a half centuries. In their first invasion 
they ravaged the country with fire and sword, sparing neither 
sex nor age, leaving nothing in their savage war-path bat 
fomine and distress. And when, in years after, they came to 
conquer that they might occnpy the country, their barbarities 
were, if possible, more cmel. "From this period,'' says 
Tnmer^ ^'langnage cannot describe their devastations. It 
can only repeat the words plunder, murder, rape, fhmine and 
distress. It can only enumerate towns, villages^ churches and 

' Milner's Church History, p. 432. Edinburgh, 1842. 
• Neander's Church, IlUtary, III , 155. Boston, 1854. 
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monasteriee^ harvests and libraries, ransacked and bami.^' 
The following sad piotoie of the times was drawn by a 
oontemporaiy Saxon bishop : « We perpetoally pay them (the 
Danes) tribute, and they ravage us daily. They rayage, bom, 
spoil and plunder, and cany oft our property to their ships. 
.... Very ofteti they seize the wives and daughters of onr 
thanes and cruelly violate them before the great cLieftain's 

face Soldiers, famine, flames and effusion of blood 

abound on every side The poor men are sorely seduced 

and cruelly betrayed, .... are sold far out of this land to 

foreign slavery The right of freedom is taken away ; 

the rights of the servile are narrowed, and the right of charity 
is diminished." ^ This terrible state of affairs continned for 
over three-fourths of a century, till King Alired came to the 
throne ; who for months after his accession was compelled to 
contend with the invading Danes. Bnt singularly enough, 
'^wheu'the wild burst of the storm was oyer, land, people, 
government reappeared unchanged, .... the Danes sank 

quickly into the mass of those around thenu 

Nowhere over Europe was the fight so fierce, because nowhere 
else were the combatants men of one blood and one speech. 
But just for this reason the fusion of the Northmen with 
their foes was nowhere so peaceful and so complete." • 

With the accession of Alfred, in the year 871, light again 
breaks upon the page of English history. King Alfired is justly 
celebrated as a statesman, warrior, scholar and Ohristian man. 
He had a care for the intellectual and religious as well as for 
the political interests of his people. It has been claimed that 
Alfred translated the whole Bible into the vernacular of the 
people. But a serious objection to this is, that no manuscript 
of any such translation is extant. As has been suggested, 
^the selections which he made for his own use appear to have 

' HiMory of the Anglo-Scuxons, I., 606. 
» Jhid, II.. pp. 321, 322, note. 

» Green's i^h^t History of Engliih People, p. 78. New York, 1877. 
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been confounded with a general translation." ^ The probable 
extent of Alfred's translations are selections from different 
books of the Bible, particularly the Psalms. Very early 
testimony in respect to this, is found in the prologue to 
Wycliflfe's Bible, which was written about the year 1380. It 
reads : ^' King Alured that loundide Oxenford, translatide 
in hise laste dales the bigynning of the Saater into SaxoUy 
and wolde more if he hadde lyued lengere.'* ' He translated the 
Ten CtfBiiiiaiidments and placed them at the head of the 
laws of his kingdom. The following is tnmscrihed from 
'WUkinsf Xi^s Saxonioa,* as a specimen of Alfied's work 
and the language of his time. The Saxon characters are 
changed to B^»n to make the text more intelligible. 

Bz. ZZ. 1. Drihfen spieeaide 13ub8 word to Mojse, & thus 
cwaih ; le earn Drihten tMn Ood. le the ut geMde of .Sgjpta 
londe* of heom theowdome ; No laf^ tha odire f ramde godas 

ofer me : 

2. Ne minne naman ne cig thu on idelnease, fortbon tlio tha 
ne bist unscjldig with me, Yif thu on idelnene dgit minne 

naman. 

3. Gemine th thu gehalgie thone reste dseg ; wyrceath eow 
Byx dagas, & non tham eeofotlian restath eow, thu & thin sunu, 
ft thine dohter, & thin tlieowe, & thine wjlne, & tliin 
weozenyten, & bc cama the bitli binnan tbinan durum ; 
I^orliham on dagnm Ciyst gewoihte heofouui, ft eorthett; 
0iB8» ft ealle geBoeeftathe on him as^nd, ft bine geieete on 
those eeofothui di^ ; ft forthon Drihten hine gehalgode: 

4. Ara thmum f»der and thinre meder tha the Diihtm sealde 
the, th tha sj thy long libbende on eorthan: 

5. Ne slea thu: 

6. Ne stala thu : 

7. Ne Uge thu dearnunga: 

8. Ne ssBge thu lease gewitnesse with thinum nehstan: 

9. Ne wilna thu thines nehstan yrfea with unrihte: 
lOi Ne w^io dm the gyldene godaa oththe aeolfiene. 

» Tonei^fl Eittory of m Aiiglo-Saxmn, IL, 96. 

• FonhaU and liadden'8 edition, I., 60. Ozford«1850L 

* IVom a copy in the Watkinimn Libiaiy, Haitfoid, Gonn. London, 
1781. 
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The following is a void for word traaslatiou of the above: 

jSx. XX. 1. Lord was speaking this word to Moses, and thus saith; I 
am Lord thy Qod. I thee out led of £^pt land, and of their 
thralldom : Not love thou other strange gods beside me : 

2. Not my name not utter thou in vain, for that thou not art 
guiltlesa with me, if thou in vain utterest my name. 

3. Be mindful that thou halloweat the rest day, work ye six 
days ; and on the seventli rest ye, thou and thy sou, and thy 
daughter, and thj man serrant, aod ihy maid servant, and thj 
cattle^ and (those) who come who shall be within thy gate. For 
in six days Christ ereated heavens, and earth, seas, and all 
creatures that in tliem are, and him nsted on the seventh daj. 
And therefore God him (it) hallowed. 

4. Honor thy father and thy mother whom the Lord hast given 
thee, that thou may be therefore long living on earth. 

5. Not kill thou. 

6. Not steal thou. 

7. Not commit thou adultery. 

8. Not say thou false witness against ihy neighbor. 

e. Not desire thou thy neighbor's inheritance with on. 
righteousness. 
10. Not make tlioa the golden gods or silver (godsX 

The language of Alfred's time was the old Saxon. When 
ia the guise of a minstrel he entered the Danish camp his 
language did not betray him. ^ As a literary and spoken 
language the Saxon, at this period, attained its highest per- 
ibction. Its literature comprised works in poetiy, history 
and scienoe, either in original works or in transktions.' The 
Franks and the Normans, though they became conquerors 
and lords of the soil, lost their language and nationality, but 
the Saxons retained both of these as did no other Teutonic 
race. 

There is so much confusion as to the dates of Saxon 
manuscripts, that it is difficult to determine how early Bible * 
truth was disseminated in Vernacular versions among the 

> Though this story may be notUng more thana i»leasant legend as 
some suppose, all that is claimed in the above leleienee is verisimilitude. 

> 8oUeg«l'siRMMy^Z4l«r«tftifV,p.l68. B6hn*s editira, 1878. 
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people. Bat from the flict that leanung was confined to the 
few, even in the days of Aldhelm and Bede» there conld have 
been bnt little demand for Saxon Tonions of the Bible— a 

demand which would almost confine itself to such presbyters 
as were ignorant of tiie Latin language. The Anglo-Saxon 
versions of the Four Gospels may be referred to the age of 
Alfred ; though the manuscripts differ widely in their prob- 
able dates, ranging as they do all the ^vay from the time of 
Bede to that of the Norman Conquest. The earliest of these 
versions^ have been published several times; first, under the 
snperintendence of Archbishop Parker, by Foxe the martyr- 
ologist, in 1571. They were printed in Saxon type, and ac- 
companied by the English version of the Bishop's Bible. On 
acoonnt of the inaccuracies both in the transcribing and 
printmg of this Tolnme, it was levised and republished bj 
Jnnins in connection with Dr. Marshall in 1638-1605. 
These Four Gospels were again published by Benjamin 
Thorpe in 1842 ; by Bosworth in 1865 ; and more recently by 
Skeat 

These Saxon Gospels were originally translated from the 
Latin, either of the Old Italic, or of tlie Vulgate. In the 
work of translation they found many words in the Latiii, for 
which the Saxon had no equivalent; but instead of adopting 
the Latin words, so jealous were the translators for their 
native speech, that they coined new words, for their tranship 
tion. In referring to the purity in language of these Saxon 
Gospels, Marsh says that while our common Bible is com- 
paratively free from Latinisms yet it adopted a large number 
of Latin words, whereas the Anglo-Saxon employed instead 
natiye words fimmed for this special pnrpoae. ^Thas for 
profMf we hare w i t e g a» a wise or knowing man ; for smde, 
b 0 c e r e, book-man; for t^mlehre, b y rg e n, whence our word 
bury, and the word barrow in the sense of fnuersl-mound ; 

' Six of these origrinal manuscripts are still in existence. One of the 
earliest is preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cambfidge ; tb«* othera 
among the Cottou MSS., British MoBeum. 
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for cifUurian, h an dred-m an;. . . .for baptize, f n 1 li an ; for 
9ynagogw, gesomnnng^ congregation; for returreeHon, 
mtiBt, nprising; for diteipk, leorningcniht, learning- 
youth ;....i(Mr^r0M»r0ygold-hord; ioTpharisee, snnder- 
h a 1 g a, oyer-boly." ^ As a speoinien of the translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels the Lord's prayer is here transcribed.^ 

liaU. VL 9. .... Fseder dre thn fhe eart on heofonam, bI thin nama 

gelialgod : 

10. To-became thin rice ; gewiurthe thin willa on eorthan 

Bwii swa on heofonum : 

11. Urne dipghwamlican hlaf syle us to-daeg : 

12. And forgyf us ure gyltas, swu swa we toigjiaXh, uxum 

gyltendum : 

13. And ne gelsed th& ns on coglDunge ac alys ui of yfle 

Sdthlice. 

To this period belongs also another Saxon version of the 
y Gospels known as the Durham Book, St Onthbert's Gkispels, 
or liindisfame €k>spel8. The original Latin manoeoript dates 
abont the year 680« The text is in a good state of pxeserva* 
tion. It is written in a ronnd Boman letter, and is the work 
of Eadfrid, a monk of Lindisfarne, and after the Latin 
version of Jerome. This volume was highly ornamented 
with gold and precious stones, and decorated with illumina- 
tions of most elaborate workmanship. The book was first 
deposited in the church of Lindisfarne, but when the mon- 
astery was ravaged by the Danes, 793, it is said that the 
monks, in making their escape with it, let it fall into the sea 
in their passage to the main land. The book was recovered 
and placed in the monastery of Oheetery where it lemained 
for two hundred years, when it was transferred to the mon- 
astery of Durham. Here the monks, on account of its re- 
covery fbom the sea, pretended that it possessed miraculous 
powers, and thus imposed upon the ignorance and credulity 

> Lecture cn English Language^ p. 199. New York and London, 
1860. 

• Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels. By Rev. Joseph Bos worth. Vol. L 
London, 1865. From a copy in the Boston Atheneeum Library. 
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of the people^ deriving there&om a ocmmderable rereniie for 
the monastery. The ornaments that remain are, " pictures of 

the Evangelists, prefixed to their respective Gospels; many 
capital letters beautifully illuminated ; and four tessellated 
tablets, each most laboriously executed and containing a 
fanciful design of the cross painted with a rich variety of 
brilliant body colors."^ This manuscript is regarded as the 
•finest specimen of JSaxon calligraphy and decoration extant. 

But that which gives special interest to this Latin manu* 
script, is its interlinear Saxon translation made by Aldred, a 
priest There is some difference of opinion as to the date of 
the translation. It is tbonght by some. to belong to the 
earlier part of the eighth oentniy ; and by others to the 
middle of the tenth oentniy. This oonfnsion arises, in part, 
firom the &ct of there being more than one priest bearing the 
name of Aldred. The Isamed Wanley assigns the translation 
to the time of Alfred. The original manuscript is still pre- 
served among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum. The 
translation was written in red ink, which is now much 
faded. As a specimen of this translation the Lord's prayer is 
here inserted.* 

Matt. YI. 9-18. Fader uamr thn arth «r tha Uat in heofntL cr in 
heofnas sie gehalgad noma thin; tocjmctli rlo thin; sie willo 
thin Bum is in heofne and in eoitho ; lilaf uaerae of wistlle aei ua 
iodiBg; & fgef us scylda uara rucp woo f'gtjfon scyldgum asain; 
& ne inlod osih in ooatiinge ah gefrig uaLch from jfle. 

Another celebrated Saxon Torsion of the (Gospels which 
dates back to the tenth centaiy, and possibly to the age of 
Alfred, is preserred in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and is 

known as the Rusfiworth Gloss.' It contains the four Gospels 
in Jjatin wiitten by an Irish scribe named Macreogol, in a 

■ Townley'fl BibHeal LUensitife, 288. London^ 1891. 
* Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Surtees Society, VoL XXVIIL, 1864. Wat- 
kinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 

' So called from the fact that it belonged formerly to John Rush- 
worth, Esq., and was presented by him to tiie Bodleian Library in (he 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
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large hand Bimibr to that of the Durham Book, with an 
interlinear Saxon translation. At the end of Matthew's 
Gospel is added : Fannen Presbyter thas boc thns gleosode.** 
Also at the close we find: *<The min bmche gibidde fore 

Owun the thas boc gloesede FaBnuen thsBm preoste set 
Uarawada.'* That is: "He that of miue profiteth bead 
(pray) he for Owen that this book glossed, and Farman the 
priest at Hare wood." * From which we may conclude that 
this Saxon translation was the joint production of Farmen 
and Owen. After this there follows in I^tiii text: "Macregol 
delineated this gospel, whoever hath read and understood its 
recital, pray he for Macregol the writer." During the middle 
ages, wbeu the innltipUcation of books depended npoa 
copyists^ these subscriptions were common. Besides a certain 
degree of meritorionsness was attached to the act of copying 
particularly the Holy Soriptores. In the way of correctness 
every thing depended upon the oopylstyand hence authors 
were wont to express their anziety^as did .^IMo when he 
wrote: I pray now if any one will write this book, that he 
make it well from this example, because 1 would not yet 
bring into it any error through false writers. It will be then 
his fault, not mine. The uu-writer doth much evil if he will 
not rectify his mistake."' 

The ornaments of this volume of the Gospels consists in 
"delineations of the four Evangelists, and divers colored 
initial letters." The translation of Matthew is thought to 
have been an independent translation, while the other Gospels 
are supposed to be transcripts of the Durham Book. The 
Lord's prayer is here given as a specimen.^ 

Matt. VI. 9. Faedcr uro thu tUe in heofunum earth beogehalgad thin 
noma. 

10. came to fbin rice weordie thin willa smawa on heofmie 
swiloe on eoiihe, 

' Baber's Prpfnu, Wycliffc's iV. T., p. ix. London, 1810. 
» Turner's Ehtory of the Anglo-Saxons, III , 400, London, 1823. 
Angl(y.S<tTon Gospels, Surtees Society, VoL XXVUI,, 1854. Watkin. 
son Library, Hartford, Conn. 
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Matt. VL 11. hlaf uMzne or ure d»gliwnmUea cr initondenlioe lel 
todflge. • 

12. & forlek na nio acylde swa awa we eo lorleten the the 

scyldigmt with na. 
18. ft ne gelaet aa gelaede in ooelongae ah gelaaa oa of yflcu 

^Ifric was a Saxon abbot, who lived at the close of the 
tenth century. He was eminent for his piety, learning, and 
the abaudaQce of his Biblical labors. He *' Englished " a 
luge portion of the Old Testament, and was the first t^) make X 
accessible to Saxon readers the historical books of the Biblo. 
The list of bis translAtions includes the Pentateuch,^ Joshua, 
Judges,' parts of the books <tf Kings, Estber, Job, Jadith, 
and tbe wbole of Maccabees. The chief soaroes of infonna- 
tion lespectiiig ^fric, aie his piefooei^ dedications, and 
homilies. These last he oompoeed and distributed among the 
priests to be lead fW>m their pulpits. Many of bis transla- 
tions were undertaken at the instigation of others; bnt be 
protests that he labored not for the gratification of kings and 
ealdormen alone, but " for the edification of the simple, who 
know only this (Saxon) speech ' We have therefore put it 
not into obscure words, but into simple English, that it may 
easier reach the heart of those who read or hear it.' " ^ 

The Saxon Church was episcopal in form but evangelical in 
spirit It was even Puritan in its tendency, since King 
Alfred took tbe Bible as the foundation of his laws. The 
Bible was not only translated into " simple English," but 
the people were exhorted to read it. In other words tbe 
religious life of tbe Saxons was f onnded on a knowledge of 
tbe Holy Scriptures. A single extract from one of ^Mo's 
homilies will ebow tbe high estimation put upon tbe truths 
of tbe Bible: ^Whoerer would be one with God,'' ho 
wrote, must often pray, and often read tbe Holy Scripture:. 

* 0muuS$ together with the other hooks aie incomplete. 

' Tbe Heptatmeh together with parta of and Mtilth were pah* 
Bahed In 1008* by Thwaltea ; and recently hy Gfehier in his XOrafy nf 

Anglo-Saxon Prots. 

* Tomer'a Ektarp 0/ the Angto-BaimUt UL, 471, noU, 
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VoT when we pray; we speak to God; and when we read 
the Bible, God speaks to as. The leading of the Scriptnres 
produces a two-lold advantage to the reader: It renders 
him wiser, by informing his mind; and also leads him from 

the vanities of the world to the love of God, Happy 

is he then, who reads the Scriptures, if he convert the 
words into actions. Tlie whole of the Scriptures are written 
for our salvation, and by them we obtain a knowledge of 
the truth." 1 

For the specinnen of ^Ifric's translation given below, the 
reader is indebted to the kindness of F. J. Child, Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon in Harvard College, who by request tran- 
scribed it from j^lfric's Heptateuch,^ and at the same time 
changed the characters peculiarly Suon into English letters. 

Ex. ZX. 1. God sprsBC thus : 

2w IceomDiihtentliinaod. 



4. Ne wire thu the agrafene Godas. 

5. Ne ne wurtha. Ic wrece f»dera onriht wisnysse on 

bearnum. 

6. And ic do mildheortnjase tham the me lufiath, and mine 

bebodn healdaih. 

7. Ke nem thu Drihtnes naman on ^del ; se hfih mii^ldig 

ae the his naman on ^del oemth. 

8. Gebalga thone restedsg. 

9. Wire six dagas ealle thine weore. 

10. Se seofotha js Drihtnes restedeeg thines Godes ; ne 

wire thu nan weorc on tham doge, ne nan than the mid 
the beo. 

11. On six dagon God geworhte heofenan and eorthan and 

8se and eallc tha thing the on him sjnd, and reste thy 

aeofiDthan dsege, and gehalgode hyne. 
12l Arwnrtha fnder and modor. 
18. Ne fllah thu. 
14 Ne s^nga thu. 

15. Ne stel thu. 

16. Ne beo thu on liesre gewitnyase ongen thhme nehatan. 

' Townley's Biblical Literature, I., 341. London, 1821. 

' From a copy in Harvard College Library, edited by Thwaites. 
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17. Ne wifaM ihu ibiimi adurtaa lnum, ne tiia his wifes, ne 
his wjeles, ne his wylno, ne his oxan, ne his asBan, ne nan than 
tltinga the his Bjnd. 

With ^Ifric closes the Saxoa period of Bible yersions. 
Critically these Saxon translations are not without their im- 
porbince, sinoe they were made from early Latin versions while 
yet in ilieir oomparaiiTe pnrity.^ But as a matter of fiict 
these andent Saxon have no special relation to sncoeeding 
English versions. And this Is traceable to the hot of the 
Korman Gonqnest, which proved a fearfhl epoch in the 
history of the language, in that it so wrought upon the Saxon 
that it soou became almost an unknown tongue. It is a 
singular fact in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, tliut while 
they resisted the influences of Kunie, first through the per- 
son of the Early Britons, and afterwards through that of 
the Roman missionaries under Augustine, yet when Roman 
influences came through the Teutonic Normans, the Saxon in 
his language, religion, laws and manners, succumbed to the 
conquerors; and yet only for a season, for in the end the 
Saxon obtained the ascendency. The language, therefore, of 
the Anglo-Saxon and his descendants, though more or less 
tinged by Latinisms is still Saxon. The language of our 
Saxon forefathers may be to us an unknown tongue^ yet their 
speech is still our heart language, our mother tongue. The 
iiee of modem English, in its body and main branches, is a 
Saxon tree. Cuttings from other languages may have been 
grafted into it, from time to time, yet the sap which gives 
them their vitality is Saxon sap. By a wonderful energ}' and 
inherent capacity the Saxon tongue has showed itself ahle 
to appropriate words from other languages, and thus adapt 
itself to the wants of the Anglo-Saxon race though it has be- 
come widespread and highly cultured. So that while modern 
Anglo-Saxon versions of the Bible cannot be said to touch 

^ "Both Mill and Tischcmlorf refer to Anglo- Saxon versiontt of the 
Scriptures in connection with textual criticism." Eadie's Mistory of the 
Eagluh BiJbie, I., 17, mU. 
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yiaiblj upon ancieDt Saxon TenionB, yet the real life and ex« 
ceUen<7 of modem versionB arise from an inseparable relation 
ezistiDg in the oneness of the language and genius of the 
race. 

While it is correct in the main, to regard the period of the 

Norman Conquest as the turning point in the history of the 
Saxon tongue, yet for years previous to this, causes bad been 
silently at work, which bad much to do with the final result. 
"In the year G52," says Warton, "it was the common practice 
of the Anglo-Saxons to send their youth to the monasteries of 
Franco for education." * This custom prevailed for years, and 
became very common in the days of Edward the Confessor. 
He came to the English throne in 1042, but remained Norman 
both in his sympathies and speech. From the first **h.e set 
Norman families in the highest posts in Ghnroh and State." 
As a natural result the French langnage and customs were 
adopted by the English court But back of all this, both as 
to time and influence, there was a marked superiority in 
"Norman literature, architecture and tradesmansbip, a superi- 
ority in general culture, which was appreciated and appro- 
priated by the Saxons. And thus the way for the Norman 
Conquest was prepared, which completed what bad already 
been done. 

At first William took quiet possession of the throne, desir- 
ing to reign not as a conqueror but as a king. No changes 
were made eitber in the laws or customs* It is even said, 
that the king attempted, though without success, to learn the 
English tongue, that '^he might administer justice, person- 
ally, to the suiters in his court" But this quiet was soon 
broken. In the leTolt of the people, the true character of 
the king was leyealed. He swore an oath of revenge, and 
fhlfiiled it most cruelly with' firo and sword. Foze, in describ- 
ing this change in policy, says: ''He chaunged the whole 
state of the gouemaunce of this comen weale ; and ordeyned 
new lawes at his owne pleasure, profitable to him selfe, but 

' Hittory of Lnffliih Poetry, I., 8. London, 1774. 
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gretums and hurtfhll to the people." * In ecclesiastical affairs 
ilie king's tyranny was especially felt. Saxon bishops were 
removed and foreigners put in their places. So degraded be- 
came the Saxon name tliat it was regarded as a reproach to 
be called an Englishman. The language was despised, and 
was driven from the court, castle and pulpit. Children at 
school were forbidden the use of their native tongae and in- 
Btmoted in the knowledge of the Norman only. For a season 
it seemed as though the nationality of the people would he 
swallowed up. Wiltiam the Oonqneror and his descendants 
for fonr generations were not Englishmen.* 

Bnt if the language was driven from the oonrt of the king 
and the castles of the harons, it took refuge aronnd the fire- 
sides of tiie peasants. And if dvil and religions liherty 
seemed to have been banished the oonntry, yet tiie love of 
liberty still lived in the hearts of the people. During these 
days of darkness it is impossible to trace the intricate conflict 
of race and language, and tell where and when the elements 
of each coalesced. Yet results show, there was such a 
coming together that new elements were formed whose chief 
characteristics, both as to race and language, were Saxon and 
not Norman. During this long night of a century and a half, 
broad foundations were laid in the departments of language^ 
religion and government, upon which the Anglo-Saxon race 
arose anew. The survival of the Saxon language, is seen in 
the Brut of Layamon, a poem written in Semi-Saxon in the 
latter part of the twelfth centnry.* For although it com* 

* Acts and Monuments, p. 222, folio, 1596. 

* "This apayringe of the birthe tonge is by cause of tweye thinges ; 
oon is for children in scole, agenes the usage and maner of alle other 
naciouQS, beth compelled for to leve her owue laugage, and for to con- 
itiewie her leMcmiui and her thingia a Frensche, and Iwvdih alththe that 
tiie Nonnaiui eome fint Into England. Alao gentll mennea ehildran 
lieth Ttangt for to spoke F^enseho, from the tyme that tbei heth rohked 
in her endolt and knnneth apeke and playe with a ebildea brocha" 
Aa dted by Tyrwbitt in preface to Chaucer'a Works, I. , 17. London, 1798. 

* Compare Marsh's Origin and Sittory nf EngUth LanguagOt p. 
New York, 1862. 
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prises more than thirty thousand lines, yet it is said to con- 
tain "less thau liftv Normau words." With the Brut of 
Layamon begins the new English literature. Again the re- 
vival of the Saxun love of freedom is seen in the Great 
Charter so reluctantly signed by King John in 1215, in which 
English liberty finds no mean origin. Although this Charter 
was but the embodiment of the principles of freedom already 
ezisting in the written and in the unwritten law of England.^ 

With the thirteenth century the history of modem England 
hegins. Upon these early foundations the descendants of the 
Saxons hare ever since built All English speaking peoples 
are interested in these ftots, for had the Saxons been sub- 
jugated permanently, our language would have been Romance, 
and our religion Roman Catholic. Prominent among the 
causes whicli underlaid this victorious struggle of Saxon 
over Norman, was the inherent character of the Saxon. By 
nature he was strong, courageous and independent. Saxon 
character was remarkable for its simplicity and seriousness. 
A disposition which Mr. Taiue declares predisposed him to 
Christianity " with its gloom, its aversion to sensual and reck- 
less living, its inclination for the serious and sublime." ^ Be* 
sides, Mr. Tatne is inclined to ridicule this serious and Hebraic 
spirit which he finds to be common both to the Bible and to 
Saxon character. Such deiision is not to be wondered at» 
since the essence of this spirit is so antagonistic to French 
ideals. And yet this constitutional seriousness is a tower of 
strength to individuals and nations of Saxon descent. 

With this new historical period, which began a hundred 
and fifty years after the Aorman Conquest, there arose not 

* "But in itself," sajrs Green, " the Charter was no novelty, nor did 

it elaim to establish any new constitutional principles The 

Orewk Charter marks the transition from the age of traditional rights 

to the age of written legislation, of PBriiaments and Statutes, 

which was soon to oome.'* Short Hitfofff if JBngUA PeopU, p. 158. 
New Toric, 1877. 

• Mngm Literaiure, 1,, New York, 18)^4 
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only a new era of Anglo-Saxon literatai6» bnt also of Bible 
translations. If the old Saxon Yeraions began with the 
metrical paraphrase of Osedmon, the new English yerrions 
begin with the poetical paraphrase of Ormin. This work, ac- 
cording to Tyrwhitt, belongs to the middle of the thirteentli 
century. But according to Dr. White, it belongs to the first 
rather than the middle of the century. Although this para- 
phrase, like that of Caedmon, is not to be ranked as a transla- 
tion, yet it deserves attention as the first attempt in this new 
period, to render the Sciiptures into the vernacular ol' the 
people. The Ormolum, which takes its name from the au- 
thor, is a metrical paraphrase of seleotions from Gospel his- 
tories ; or as Dr. White describes i^ a series of Homilies in an 
imperfect state^ composed in metre without alliteration, and, 
except in a few cases, also without rhyme ; the subject of the 
Homilies being supplied by those portions of the New Testa- 
ment which were read in the daily service of the Church.*' ^ 
There remains bnt, a single manuscript of the Ormnlnm, 
which is preserved in the Bodleian Library. " It is a folio 
volume, consisting of ninety parclimcnt leaves, besides 
twenty-nine others inserted, upon which the poetry is written 
in double columns .... and without division into vei-ses."* 
'the Ormul um was edited bv Dr. Wiiite in two vols. 8vo, 1852, 
from the Bodleian manuscript. Thomas Tyrwhitt was the 
first to point out the metrical character of the Ormulum.' 
The following is inserted as a specimen in which the Saxon 
characters give place to English letters.^ 

Affkeir thatt tatt te Laferrd Crist 
Aftar that that the Lord ChxiMt 

Wam comeim <^ Egyppte 
«M eoma from Vsrpt 

1 Cndk'8 BngHth Likratwn and Language, I., 212. New r<ttk» 1863. 

« Ibid, p. 211. 

* Chaucer's Wt/rks, Introduction, I., 40. Oxford, ITO"). 

* Maish's JSSnglish Language and LUeraiwrCt ppu 180, 185. New York, 
1862. 
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Inntill the land off Galileo, 
into tbe land of Galilee, 

TOl Nazarsethess chef«tre^ 
to N«nraUk*a town, 

ThmlRerr eeggth the OoddapeKboe 
nwroallar aaith the Goepelbook 

And siththenn o thatt yer thatt Crist 
And afterwards in tl»e jear that Chriat 

Wan off twellf winnterr elde 
WM of twalva winian ago 

Theyy oomenn inntill GenBalieai 
fhfltf ooBM into Jorantom 

Att teyjre PaaBkemeflse, 
at their Fuaorer, 

ft Jesa Crist wass thser witbtli hemm 
and Jesna Christ was there with them 

& nfflfrr thatt to tid wass g&n 
and afier that tJie time was gone 

Theyy wenndenn fra the temmpla^ 
tiMj wended from the teaqplo, 

An dayyes gang till ^aiui, 
a daj*a jonmoy tm ovenlng, 

& ta theyy misstenn tbeyyre child, 
and then they mfesed their cliild, 

& teyy tha wendenn efft onngaen 
and they then turned back again 

thatt dere child to sekenn, 
that dear child to aeelc, 

ft t^yy bimm o the thiidde dayy 
andthey him on the >third day 

tlunr f nndenn i the temmple 
there foond In the temple 

Bitwenenn thatt Judisskenn flooc 
among the Jewish dock 

Thatt laeredd wass o Iwke ; 
Uiat learned wad in book; 
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& be gede forth withth hemm 
and he th«& weaft forth with then 

& didc hemm heore willc, 
and did them their will. 

& wass withth hemm till thatt he waaa 
and was with them till that h« waa 

Off thrittig winnterr elde. 
oC thirty wtntwra ace. 

During this jx^riod and even earlier, a number of Scripture 
paraphrases were produced. Tlie most remarkable is that 
which is " cald in Lat^Ti tonge, Salus Animc^y^^ and in English 
tongue, Sowle Ilele. The manuscript of tliis version is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, and was the gift of Edward 
Vemon. It is a translation of the Old and New Testaments 
into verse, and is supposed to have been made before the year 
1200. The mftnnscript is highly illaminated. The following 
is inserted as a specimen of this paraphrase.^ 

Our ladi and hire sustor stoden under the roode, 

And seint John and Marie Magdaleyn with wel sort moode ; 

Vr ladi bi heold hire swete son i biouht in gret pyne, 

Ffor moniies goltes nouthen her and nothing for myne, 

Marif) weop wel sore and bitter teien leet, 

The teree fallen nppon the eton doon at hlie feet 

AUSy m$ son, for serwe wel off eelde heo 

Nftbbe Idle bote the one that hongnst on the treo ; 

So ful icham of serwe, as any wommon may heo. 

That ischal my deore child in all this pyno iseo ; 

How schal I sone deore, how hast T youp^t liven wi th oaten tbe^ 

Nusti nevere of serwe nougt sone, \vliat seyst you me? 

Then spake Jhesus wordus g(Kle to liia modur dere, 

Ther he heng uppon the roode here I the take a fere. 

That trewliche schal serve ye, thin own coein Jon, 

The while that yon atjre beo among all th! eon ; 

leh the hote John, he seide, yon wHe hire both dej and niht 

That the G^ee hire eon ne don hiie non nn rlht 

The earliest English prose version of any portion of the 

* Warton'a m$t»nf «ff Enffiith Poetry, I., 19. London, 1774. 
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^ Scriptnres was that of the Psalms, by William de Schorham^ 
Vicar of Ohart-STttton, near Leeds, in Kent He waA admit- 
ted to this vicarage in 1320. The manuscript, therefore, be- 
longs to the earlier half of the fourteenth century. The ver- 
sion is attributed to Schorliam, principally on the ground that 
in several parts of the manuscript •'Hhe welfare of his soul is 
commended to the prayers of the devout reader." The trans- 
lation is pronounced to be, for the most part» " faithful and 
literal, except that the words of tlie gloss are frequently enb- 
stituted for those of the text." The following is tFausoribed 
as a specimen of the translation.' 

Ps. XXIL Our Lord gouemcth me, and nothyng sbal defailen to me ; In 

the stede of pasture, he sett me ther. 
' lie norissed ine vp water of fylljnge ; he turaed mj soule 

fram the fende. 
He lad me vp the bistiges of rigtfulness ; for liis uame. 
For yif that ich haue gon amiddes of the shadowe of dcth ; 

Y sbal noogt doaten-iuels, for thoa art -wyth me. 
Thy diflcipliiie and thyn amradTog ; comforted me. 
Thoa madciBt ladi giaoe in mj dght; ogayns hem that 

trnblen me. 

Thon makeBt fatt myn heued wyth m^y; andmydiynke 

makand drunken ys ful clere. 
And thy merci shal folwen me ; alle daies of mi lif. 
And that ich woune in the hous of our Lord ; in lengthe of 

dales.- 

During this same period, but a few years later, appeared 
Richard Hollo's version of the Psalms. He was chantry priest 
at Hampole, and was often called the hermit of llampole. 
He died in 1349. ''The business of whose life," says Baber, 
" was devotion, and whose amusement was study." ^ In his 
prologue Hampole gives some account of the Psalms, and 
deficribes them as comprehending "al the elde and newe Testa- 
ment and teobing plejnly .alof it, and the Misteries of the 

' PrefoM. Forshall and Maddon*8 Verrions, I., Iv. 
* Prtfaee, Wyoliff^'s Ntw Jettament. Baber's ed., p. Ixvi. London, 
1810. 
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trynyte and Ohriaf 8 inoaniatioii.'' At the close of the pro- 
logue, he says : ''In this werke, I soke no strannge Ynglys, 
bot lightest and comraunest, and swilk that is most like unto 
the Lutyiie ; so that thai that knowes noo^ht the Latyne he tlie 
Ynglya may come to many Latyne word is. In the translacione 
I felogh the letter als-mekille as I may, and thor I fyne no 

proper Ynglys, I felogh the wit of the word is In the ex- 

powning I felogh holi Doctors.'* ^ The following Psalm corres- 
ponds with nnmber XXIII. of our version. It was transcribed 
by Mr. Baber from a mannsoript of the British Museum, and 
is here ioserted as a specimen of Hampole's yersion.* 

PAp XXII. Our lord prouoraeth me and nothTii^ to me dial waato ; 

stede of pasture thar l»e me sette. 
In the water of the hetjng forth ]ie me brougte ; my aoole 

ho turnyde. 

He ladde me on the streetis of rygtwibDcbsc for his name. 
For win yif I hadde goo in myddil of the ahadewe of deeth ; 

I ahal not dreede yuel«8»f6r tboa art with me. 
Thi geerde and thi ataf ; the! bane oonmfortld me. 
TIkon hast greythid in m^ sygt a bord; agens hem that 

angryn me. 

Thou f attide mine heoed in ojie ; and my chalys dnmkenyng 

what is cleer. 

And thi mercy shal folewe me ; in alle the dayes of my lyf. 
And that I wone in the hous of oure lord in the lengthe of 
dayes. 

Besides the above there are other extant manuscripts bear- 
ing the name of the hermit of HaraiJole. One of these is in 
the Bodleian, and tlie other in the Svdnev Collcfre Li])rarv. 
The Sydney manuscript is regarded as the oldest, and is proba- 
bly the original The Bodleian manuscript has prefixed to it 
some verses which give an account of the original version 
made by Bichard RoUe about a hundred years before. These 
yersee state that he made the translation at the instigation of 

* Preface, WydiiEa'a ITmo TBttammU, Baber^a ed., p. Izvi. London, 

1810. 

* Ibid, p. Izvii. 
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one Maigaiet Kirkby, and that the original maDiisoript at that 
time, 1422, was presenred in the nuonery of Hampole, where 
it was chained to the tomb of Rolle ; also that the evil Lollards 
had copied the sam^ and in their comments had engrafted 
npon it their heretical opinions. The following is a short ex- 
tract which comprises some of these parttcnlais:* 

TUerfora a wortby holj nMn, cald R^cbftid Hamiwle, 
Whom the Loid> that all thingus can, foiyd lely on his soole, 
Gloaed the Santer that rub here, in Engl ysch totig sykerlj. 
At a worthy reclase prayer, cald dame MrTget Kyrkby. 
This same Sauter in all degre, is the self in sot h ties, 
'J'lmt lyfft Ht Hampolo in surte, at Riclmrda own berynea, 
That he wrote with his hondes, to dame MerjLrt't Kyrkby, 
And ther it lygt in cheyn bondes, in the same nonery. 
In Yorkshyre this nonery ys, who so desires it to know, 
Ilym ihar no way go omys. • 

Copyed has this Saater ben, of yoel men of Lollardij, 
And aftttnrard hit has bene sen**, ympyd in with eieqr. 

And Bclaundrid lonl»3 this holy man, with hor wykkcd waryed wyles, 
Ilier rant.>m huth made muny a son, thoro the fend that fele begiles. 

In tninshiting the Scriptures a decided preference was given, 
diiriu;^ this curly })eri<jd, to tlie book of Psalms. Thera was in 
the combined spiritual teaching and poetical How of the Psalms 
that which both pleased and met the religious wants of the 
people. Other portions of the Scriptures were translated by 
those " amoni,' tlie clergy who were studious of the spiritual 
welfare of the flock over which they were appointed " ; espe- 
cially SQch portions "as the church in its service brought 
more immediately into puhlic notice."' The following be- 
longs to this period, or somewhat earlier, and is taken from 
Specimens of Early English," edited by Morris and Skeat* 

' Preface. Fonhall and Bladden'a WycliiffiU VtrHoM, I., y. Oxford. 

1850. 

' Baher's Preface. Wycliffe's N. 7'., p. Ixvii. 

• Part II., p. 105. Oxford, 1873. The Saxon chanjfed to English 
characters. 
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Iffttl VL 0-18* Vtder oare thet art ine heoonfls, y-halged bj thi 

same, cominde thi riche. y- worthe thi wil, aa ine 
heaene ; and ine erthe. bread oure echedayes ; 
gef ousto day. and uorlet ous oure yeldinges ; ase 
and we uorleteth oare yelderes. and ne ous led 
naght ; into uondiuge, ac vri ous vram que^de. 
* (evil.) guo by bit. 

The spedmens given below axe from a maunsoript of the 
New Testament sappofled to belong to the fourteenth oentary, 
and not for from the time of Hampole, though the language 
seems to indicate a much later date. Lewis makes special 
mention of the English of this version, as that spoken after 
the Conquest, though he fixes upon no definite period. The 
manuscript comprises the Gospels of Mark and Luke, and the 
Epistles of St. PaoL^ 

Mftrk I. 7. And he preohyde sayande, a stalworther thane T srhal come 
eftar me of whom I am not worthi downfallonde, or 
knelande, to loose the thwooge of hie Chewoen. 
VI. 33. When the Doairhljr of that BmdJiiaM was So-ooinyn and 
bad tomblyde and pleeide to Matwtd/tt sad also to the 
sittande at mete, the kyxige sajs to the weneh. 
XIL 1. A inan made a vy nere, and he made aboate a hegge, and gross 
a lake & bygjfedo a tower. 
88. Be 86 ware of the scrybes whylke wille in etolis and be 
haylaede in the market and for to ait in synagogis in 
the fyrete chayers. 
Lnke II. 7. . . . and layde hym in a cratchc ; for to him was 
no pisee in the djvetaorj. 

Among the evidenceB that this manuscript belongs to the 
age of Hampole is that the comments upon it are very like 

those he made upon the Psalter. But the lanjDfuage, as before 
suggested, places it later in the century, if so, its place is 
nearer to Wycliffe than to Hampole. 

Thus far, in tracing the history of Saxon and English ver- 
sions, we have found that translations confine themselves, for 
the most part» to single portions or books ol' tlie Bible. Not- 

* Eittory of TrantHatima of Eng. BibU, p. IQ. London, 1789. 
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withstanding this, as historic monuments these early versions 
are of the highest importance, illustrating as they do the Eng- 
lish longnage in its Saxon origin. They farther show that the 
eyangelical idea prevailed, which sought to have the Holy 
Scriptures in the language of the people. Indeed, this was 
the only thought of the Christian Church until the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when it became a distinctive Prot- 
estant idea, in opposition to the Boman Catholic decree of the 
Council of Thoulouse— a decree which required little or no 
- authority to enforce, on account of the intellectual darkness of 
the people. But from the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
the translation of the whole Bihle and the reading of the 
same, became living questions. For already there had begun 
an intellectual awakening : Edward the Third reigned, Man- 
deville traveled, and Chaucer wrote. In a word, the way was 
prepared for the Protestant labors of John Wychffe, the sworn 
enemy of priestcraft, the translator of the Bible, and the fore- 
runner, of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER II 



WTGUFFE AND THB WYCLIFFITE VEBSIONa 

A. D. 1824p-1585. 

WYCLIFFE was bom in 1324,i in a village 
^'oauUid Wiclif/' from which he received his family 
name. Bat little is known of his early boyhood. Although 
doubts haye been thrown upon the date of his entering 
Queen's OoUege, and apon the statement of his remoyal to 
Herton College^ yet we are safe in accepting the &ot of his 
early connection with the IJnirerslty of Oxford. In many 
respects the age was favorable for education. Schools were 
establislied for youth, not only at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
in every borough. However, a signiticant sign of the times 
was, that no ]x.tsou could act in the capacity of a school 
teacher unless licensed by a priest ^ Wycliffe studied at Ox- 
ford as a student, he also taught there as a professor. In fol- 
lowing the example of his predecessor Grosstcte, who^ in the 
preyioos century, resisted the arbitrary will of the pope in his 
disposal of Ohoich benefices^ Wycliffe possessed superior ad- 
vantages, drew a keener sword, and maintained a more sno- 
cessfnl straggle against the inroads of the papacy. If, like 
Biohard of Armagh, Wycliffe contended with the Mendicant 
orders, he sought not like that good bishop to reform them, 
but to exterminate them. Again, if like Geoffrey Chancer, 
Wycliffe had confidence in his native tongue, and by his 
writings helped to give the English language a fixed i)lace in 
literature, yet, unlike Chaucer, he gave to his age not works 
of poetry but the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

' The pfolMiUe date of hie birth. 

t Vaoj^'B 2Va0te and 7\reatitet W^d^e, JntrodveHan, p. iii. 
Lcmdon. 1845. 
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Wycliffe was a master of the accepted learning of his times. 
He especially gave himself to the study of the civil and canon 
law. The former was a system of jurisprudence which had 
descended from the times of the Roman Empire, and even of 
the Republic. It was feudal in its characteristics, and most 
unfavorable to the liberties of the people. However wise it 
may have been,'* says VangbaDy ^^iu Bomeof its provisiona as 
lelatiDg to questions between man and man, it was in every way 
unfavorable to liberty as between soTereign and subject."^ 
The latter, the cuion law, was made up of the decrees of 
councils and popes. It was supreme in all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and not nnfrequently it infringed upon the ciyil power.* 
The temporal power of the papacy was both strenuously as- 
serted and denied in the time of Wycliffe. The writings of 
Wycliffe show how zealously he embraced the cause of civil 

1 Vaujirban'B TVcuis and Treatises of Wyel^e. ItUroiudSan, p. vi. 
*^he following Area few selected tenets of the canon law wMoh 
show the assumptions and fearful power of the Romish Church : 

L Princes' laws, if they be against the canons and decrees of the 

bishop of Rome, be of no force nor strength. 
II. The see of Rome hath neither spot nor wrinkle in it, nor can- 
not err. 

nL The biahop of Borne may exoommonicate emperors and princes, 
depoae them from their states* and assoO (absolTe) fhebr sab> 
jeets tnm their oath of obedlenee to them, and so eonstndn 
them to rebellion. 

IV. The bishop of Borne may open and shut heaven nnto men. 
y. The bishop of Rome may ^ve authority to arrest men, and im- 
prison tliem in manacles and fetters. 

VI. The bi.shop of Rome may compel princes to receive liia legates. 
VII. The clergy ought to give no oath of fidelity to their temporal 
governors, except they have temporalities of them. 
Vlil. Kings and princes ought not to set bishops beneath them, but 
rererentlj to rise against them, and assign them an honor- 
able seat by them. 

IZ. He is [no] mandayer which dsyeth a men which is ezoommnni- 
eale. (The noia** wanting in the C. G. C MB.'O See Gran- 
mer*s WriUnga and LeUen, pp. 68-78. Paiker See. editloii, 
1846. 
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freedom in its straggle with ecclesiastical tynumy. Next to 
the mastery of the civil and canon law, Wydifle distinguished 
himself in the stndy of the philosophy of his times. This 
was the old system of Scholasticism, which had been recently 
revived by the renowned Ockham. Wycliffe, thouj^h naturally 
practical in his tendencies, was gifted with a speculative mind, 
and was thus fitted to wield the scholastic sword in the con- 
flict with his opponents. By his book on the Reality of Uni- 
versal Conceptions " he had created," says Neander, " an 
ira|X)rtant epoch extending into the fifteenth century." * His 
writings on subjects purely religious show how much he was 
influenced by this scholastic method. But Wycliffe, unlike 
other prominent school-men, made the Scriptures the supreme 
authority in all disputes, and insisted on their being inter- 
preted in accordance with their plain meaning, in .opposition 
to the sentences of the Doctors, or the phikisophy of 
Aristotle.*' « 

The life of Wycliife was one of conflict. As early as the 

year 1360, he distingnished himself as an opponent of the 

Mendicant friars. It is an evidence both of his ability and 
courage, that, single-handed, he dared to attack a Monastic 
order of such power and authority in the Romish Church. 
Two of these orders, the Dominican and Franciscan, ruled 
the Koman Catholic Church throughout Europe for nearly 
three centuries, with an absolute sway. And that too against 
the united influence of prelates and princes. These two 
orders were to the Romish Church and to the world, before 
the Beformation, what the Jesuits have been since that time.' 
Devoting themselves to the interests of the papacy, they en- 
joyed peculiar immunities. They trampled upon the rights 

of the Tegular clergy and ignored their authority. By the 
• 

> (Skurch History, V.. 135. Bost')u, 1851. 

• Singularly enough Scholaaticism mad© Aristotle the interpreter of 
St. Paul. 

» Warton's Ili^'^ry of English Poetry, I., 091 LoDdon, 1774, 
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sole condition of professed poTerty, they assumed to them- 
selyes all ricbe& They begged for hreed, yet lived in luzitry. 
They professed to be the hamblest of the hamble^ yet exalted 
tbemselyes above kings. Though a servant of servants, yet 
they claimed that the dignity of the friar was above that of 
the bishop. For they say" says Wycliffe, ^ that each bishop 
and priest may lawfully leave their first dignity, and after be 
a friar ; but when he is once a friar, he may in no manner 
leave tbat, and live as a bishop, or a priest, by the form of the 
G()s|K'l." * By tlieir zeal and show of piety, they grew in au- 
thority amoni!; the people ; and so infatuated did many become 
that they regarded the very ganiientsuf the friars as possessing 
miraculous powers ; and hence " made it an essential part of 
their last wills, that their carcasses after death should be 
wrapped in ragged Dominican or Franciscan haluts, and in- 
terred among the Mendicants,"' in the belief that they might 
the more readily obtain mercy in the day of jadgment if 
they should appear thus associated with these friars. 

The occasion of Wydiffe's first attack upon the friars was 
their snocessftd attempt to entice the students from Oxford 
into their convent schools. To such an extent were they suc- 
cessful, that parents refused to trust their children at the Uni-t 
versity, lest they should be inveigled by the monks into their 
convents. In this contest Wycliffe appeared in behalf of the 
University, and dealt heavy blows against the friars. As a 
reward for his sendees, as well as in testimony of his ability, 
the mast(Tslup of Balliol College was bestowed upon him by 
the University in 1361. ^ Wycliffe's opposition to the friars 
did not stop here. But from the pnlpit and by his pen ho at- 
tacked the very foundations of the Order, showing up the un- 
lawfulness of their begging and the baseness of their religious 
pretensions. For all tliis the people were prepared, for the 
land was burdened by these abuses as by a curse. 

' Tracts and 7>e<(tiscs, p. 219. London, 1845. 

' Mosheim's Church lliMory, I., p. 300. New York, 1851. 

' Baber's Preface. Wycliffe's New Testament, p. xi. London, 1810. 
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At the same time Wycliffe, with a supreme regard for 
right, stood in readiness to defend it, in the State as well as in 
the Church, airainst the demands of the liierarchv. And the 
Opportunity soon presented itself. In 1365 Urban V. revived 
the papal claim of tribute of a thousand marks, with arrears 
that had occurred since 1332, as a feudal acknowledgment 
for the sovereignty of England and Ireland.'* ^ Edward III. 
refused the demand and referred the matter to his Parliament. 
The Parliament decided to resist by every means possible this 
proposed osnrpation. About this time, there appeared an 
anonymous pomphleti which maintained that the sovereignty 
of England had been forfeited to the pope by the failure to 
pay tha annual tribute. And Vanghan justly remarks, We 
may judge of the celebrity of Wycliffe at this time, from the 
fact that he is called upon by name (in this tract) to show the 
fallacy of these opinions." ^ The challenge was promptly ac- 
cepted. Wycliffe's reply, which he put in the form of a debate 
in the House of Lords, took strong grounds against this claim, 
also against the ecclesiastical theory of the Middle Ages, that 
the State is but the child of the Church, consequently that 
kings are but vassals of the pope. This reply of Wycliffe is 
interesting^ indicating as it does the intelligence of the age^ 
since the arguments he puts into the mouths of his speakers 
are supposed to be their own sentiments. It 6how% too, the iiw 
trepidity and disinterestedness of Wycliffe, in that just at this 
time his own preferment is subject to the good will of the 
pope. Wycliffe had received the appointment of Warden of 
Oanterbnry Hall in 1365, which was superseded by Archbishop 
Langton in 1367. The appeal of this question to Rome was 
as yet undecided. But notwithstanding this, Wycliffe, in this 
reply, boldly opposes papal asbumptions, and thus imperiled 
bis private interests at Home." • 

> Wjdiflb's IVaett and TnaUtet. Intro,, p. xviii. London, 1845. 

• iM[|,p.xix. 

* The appeal wm lost The pope oonfinned the sentenoe against 
Wydiflfe in the year 1870. Gampaie Milman'a JM» (^riiUanity, VIL, 
p.865. New York, 1874. " 
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Day by day Wyclifife used greater plainness of speech in por- 
traying the scandalous conduct of the friars. He was equally 
plain in showing up the arbitrar}' interference of the papacy 
in conferring church offices upon foreigners, many of whom 
were wholly unfitted for such positions. Such an appointment 
was that of Louis Beaumont as Bishop of Durham. This 
Beanmont was an illiterate French nobleman. He is reputed 
to have been 00 ignorant that he was unable to read the bolls 
announced at his consecration. In his attempt, it is said that 
he stambled at the word metropoliHcm. After trying in vain 
to pronounce it, he said in French, ''Suppose that said.** 
Again, when he came to the words, in anigmate, he called out, 
as before: ''By St. Lonis, it oonld be no gentleman who wrote 
this stuff."* Frequent remonstrances by the English Crown 
against this gross usurpation effected but little. The celebrated 
acts of Parliament against provisors, in 1350, and of pra?munire, 
in 1353, the former of which wrested from the papacy the 
right of disix)sing of all benefices, and the latter vindicated 
" the right of the State of England to prohibit the admission or 
the execution of all Papal Bulls or Briefs within the realm"' 
— these acts, however bold and salutary, had become virtually 
dead letters. Bomish spoliation was now greater than eves 
before. Hence, to saye the property of the whole realm from 
being swallowed up by the hierarchy, embassies were sent out 
in 1373 and 1374, to treat with the pope and his nuncios, and 
remonstrate still further against papal "resenration of bene- 
fices in the Anglican Church."* Wycliffewas a member of 
the latter commission, which met at Bruges and sat for two 
years, but accomplished comparatively nothing. The insight, 
however, which Wycliffe gained during the sittings of this 
commission into the spirit and policy of Borne, doubtless 

I Townley'B BibUeal LUerature, II., p. & London, 1881. 

• MUnum's Latin CkrkttianUy, VIL, p. 854. The ensfcom existed '* of 
appealing on questions of propeitj from the dedsion of the Engliflh 
ooarts to the oonrto of the pontiffii." 

* TraeU and Treatuet if Widffft, Inito., p. xxiz. 
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strengthened bis convictions in respect to tiie ueceflsitj of 
further reformfttion. 

The prominent part which Wjrcliffe took in the controversy 
between the king and the pope excited the bitterest hatred 
against him. But if he lost with the pope, he gained with the 
king. His infiaenoe is now at its height at ooart. He is 
already the king's chaplain. Boyal patronage is bestowed 
npon him. Ab an ezamplep the rectory of Lutterworth is nota- 
ble, since he oocnpied it till the time of his death. At the Xlni- 
yeisity of Oxford he was regarded almost as an oracle. His 
lectures in Philosophy and Divinity attracted students even 
from the Continent.* His influence was not confined to his 
lectures at Oxford, but extended abroad througli his writinjrg, 
which were extensively read at the University of Prag^ue. 
John IIuss declared in a paper written about the year 1411, 
that for *' thirty years the writings of Wycliffe were read at 
Prague University, and that he himself had been in the habit 
of reading them for more than twenty years." ^ If Wycliffe is 
summoned before papal councils, he is protected by powerfal 
friends at conrt. In the Councils of London, 1377, and Lam- 
beth> 1378> he was thus protected. But afterwards, when, in 
the spirit of a tme reformer^ he attacked the fundamental 
doctrines of the Ohnroh of Borne, his conrt friends desert him, 
and clonds big with wrath gather aronnd his unprotected head. 
Even the Dnke of Lancaster, heretofore a firm supporter, now 
^ advised him to submit in all doctrinal matters to the judg- 
ment of his Order." But Wycliffe did not so understand his 
duty. And now that he is deserted by his political friends, 
his enemies are exultant. They flatter themselves that he will 
now retract his heretical opini(>ns. They hasten, therefore, to 
summon him before an ecclesiastical court at Oxford. Tlie 
court assembles, and is made up of archbishops, bishops, chan- 

* "Bohemians studied in Oxford, and were there seized with enthusi- 
asm for the doctrines of Wicklif." Neander'a Church Eitiory, V., 241. 
Boston, 1854. 
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cellors, doctors, with many of the inferior clergy. Before this 
• array of dignity Wycliffe stands alone. But in pleading his 
own cause, he is inspired with such consciousness of right, 
with such clear insiglit of truth, and with such force of native 
genius, that his defense extorts from his adversaries nought 
bat praise. From this scene Wycliffe returned to Lutterworth, 
where, though silent, he continued to lift up his voice against 
the Mae doctrines and base practices of the Itomish Ghnxcb. 

The reign of Edward III. was brilliant with military, com- 
mercial and social snccesses. But- towards its close, sad re- 
verses set in. Great prosperity bred moral corruption. In- 
stead of victory on the battle-field there was defeat. Then 
financial troubles ensued, which involved burdensome taxes, 
conflict between capital and labor, and the interference of 
]ej2:islation with the rights of the laborer. And in addition 
to all this there were repeated visitations of that fearful 
scourge, known as the Black Death, which paralyzed every 
nerve of the social system. In its ravages through towns and 
villages, about one half of the population was swept away. 
And the end was not yet, for bard upon this scourge followed 
organized systems of beggary and outlawry. The beggar and 
the bandit stalked independently through the land. This 
state of things worked a class jealousy betwecm the rich and 
the poor; and matters were brought to a crisis by the uprismg 
of such men as John Ball and Wat Tyler, who preached and 
headed insurrections among the people. This was. the period 
of England's shame ; a period when the priests of religion did 
most to didionor religion ; a period that cried aloud for refor- 
mation ; a jxiriod that called for such an one as John Wycliffe, 
who, though driven from the court and the University, yet in 
taking up his permanent abode at Lutterworth found coadju- 
tors, who Were one with him in sympathy, persecution and 
labor. Here he organized a preaching ministry. He declared 
preaching to be the duty of the priestly office. " Mattins, 
masses and chantings,'' he wrote, were ^ man's ordipances," 
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but the preaching of the Gospel was of " Divine obligation."* 
One of "the deceits'' of the times which Wycliffe exj)08ed 
was that priests siiould give themselves to prayers rather than 
preaching. " These enlightened views," says Vaughan, " con- 
cerning the parumount importance of preaching exhibit the 
mind of Wycliffe as some two centuries in advance of his 
age.''^ Besides he had no respect for the kind of preaching 
piaetioed by the Bomish priests^ and in order to improve opon 
theur methods he said: "If begging finars stroll oyer the 
oonntry preaching the legends of saints and tlie histoiy of the 
Trojan war, we mnst do for God's glory what they do to fill 
their wallets, and form a vast itinerant evangelization to con- 
vert souls to Jesus Christ." ^ The followers of Wvclitfe, in de- 
rision styled Lollards, increased rapidly in num))ers towards 
the close of Wycliffc's life. And the secret of their power was 
that they bore in their hands, and hearts, and upon their 
tongues, the Scrii)tures in the language of the people. As to 
the exact time when Wycliffe conceived and executed his 
translation of the Bible we have no means of determining. 
But it was about the year 1380, and was the great work of 
his li^ It was a permanent step in the way of reformation, 
the preparation of spiritoal seed which his followers might 
Bow^ and from which year alter year grand harvests might he 
reaped. 

The translation of the Bible into the language of the people 
was a Protestant idea. Not that the Roman Catholic Church 
had discarded the Bible, but rather hud consecrated it as a 
thing of the Church, consequently a thing too sacred for the 
people to handle. The very language of the Bible, which for 
a thousand years had been Latin, was sacred because it was 
the language of the Churoh service ; to handle it, therefore, by 
way of translating it into a vulgar tongue, was sacrilege in the 

> TraeUand TnaUteaof Wycliffe, p. 14 London, 1845. 

> Cited by D'AiiMgiie'B Hid, nf Btf., V., 91. N. D., New York. 
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eyes of the Church. There had ah-eady grown up a fixed re- 
lation between the Latin language and the Romish Church. 
So mutual liud become this relation that they must stand or 
fall together. Moreover, if Romanism is one with the Latin, 
equallj trae is it that Protestantism is one with the Teutonic 
tongue. The oonflict, therefore, between tliese two world-wide 
forces became largely one of langaage. Hence Wycliffe's de- 
sire to giye the Holy Scriptures to the people in their own 
language, and to depriTC the Church of Borne of one of its 
chief sources of 8iii)6r8titiou8 reverence. Hence also the 
violent opposition of the Romish Ohurch to EngHsh versions 
of the Bible. The Gospel, said the papists, is the peculiar 
property of the Church " which Christ had entrusted with the 
Clergy and Doctors of the Church, that they miglit minister 
it to the Laity and weaker sort according to the exigency of 
the times," But now they bewailed tlie fact that through 
Wycliflfe's translation, the Church was r()bbcd of its " Evan- 
gelical Pearl," which was now cast out "and trodden under 
foot of swiue," and that by this means, the Gospel was 
made vulgar, and laid more open to the Laity and even to 
women who could read, than it used to be to the most learned 
of the Clergy.''^ These words of Knyghton, a canon of 
Leicester, and a cotemporary with Wydiffe, have been quoted 
often and deserve to be set forth again and again> since they 
show what, has been the spirit of Bome from the first, in with- 
holding the Bible ftom the people. 

The English yersion of the Bible by Wycliffe was such an 
offense, that a bill was introduced into the House of Lords in 
1390, to suppress it. Li the course of the debate the Duke of 
Lancaster is reported to have said : " We will not be the dregs 
of all ; seeing other Nations have the Law of GOD, which is 

the Law of our Faith, written in their own Language 

That be would niaintain our having the Law in 

our own tongue against those, whoever they should be^ who 

1 Lewis' nUiSwy Enffikh TranMlons of (he BStUt P- 81. Lon- 
don, 17189. 
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first brought in the Bill." Ho was sustained by others, and 
finally the " Bill was thrown out of the House." ^ Soon after 
the death of Wyclilie, the papists in their wrath sought to 
prohibit further translationa of the Bible, and to destroy 
those already made. The constitution of Arundel, which 
Foze calls a orad constitution/' ordained in solemn council 
at Oxford in 1408^ among other decrees, "that no man here- 
after hy his owne authorities translate any text uf the Scripture 
into English, or any other tongue by way of a boke, libell, or 
treatise ; and that no man . read any such boke, libell or 
treatise, now lately set forth in the tyme of John WyclilTe, 
or sithens, or hereafter to be set forth, iu parte or in whole, 
privily or appertly; upon payne of the greater excommuni- 
cation, until the sayd translation be allowed by the ordinary 
of the place, or (if the case so require) by the councell 
prouinciall : He that shall do contrary to this shall likewise 
be punished as a fauourer of errour and heresie."* In the 
. year 1380 the followers of Wycliffe separated themselves 
from the Uomish Church, and in their public services used 
not only the Scriptures in English, but also the breviary, 
missils and primer. Hence the alarm and severe action of 
this council, which as an instrument of terror was held 
suspended over the heads of all who dared to translate, or 
even read, the Holy Scriptures in English. But instead of 
intimidating the Lollards and banishing their heretical 
opinioni^ their numbers were multiplied and their courage 
increased. So eni'aged was the archbishop on account of 
the spread of Lollardism, "that he solicited the Pope to 
grant him the privilege of burning the remains of Wycliffc.'' 
This fiendish re(jucst was not then granted ; but in a few 
years afterwards the council of Constance, 1415, condemned 
Wycliffe as a heretic, and decreed the " burning of liij 
books, also the exhuming and burning of his bones, if tliey 
might be discovered and known from the bodies of other 

' LewiB^ Mttory of En^Uh TramlUahnt of ike BQiU, p. 28. 
* AtiU and MonumenUt p. 087. Black Letter copy, ISM. 
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fkithful people." But even this sentence was not executed 
until some tliirteen years after, when, by the order of the 
pope, the grave was opened and the bones burnt and the 
ashes oust into the brook called tlie Swift. 

We have Wyclitfe's testimony concerning the bitter hatred 
of the papists of the Scriptures in Enghsh. In one of bis 
homilies he writes: "And algatcs (always) they djapjsen 
that men shulden knowe Orystc's lyfe, for theoue prestep 
schulden schome (be ashamed) of hyre lyves, and specially 
these bye prestos, for the! reversen crist bothe in worde and 
in dede. And heifore on (one) gret byschop of engUHond^ as 
men sayen, is ynel payed (pleased) that Godds's lawe is 
written in englysche to lewede (ignorant) m&h/*^ Again in 
WydifTe^s Wiokett we read : ^ They say it is heresy to speak 
of the holy scriptnre iu English, and so they would condemn 
the Holy Ghost that gave it in tongues to the apostles of 
Christ." 2 And in his tract written to expose the friars he 

says: ''And thus they pursue priests both tobreu (burn) 

them and the Gospel of Christ written in English.''* 

In respect to the English version of tlie Bible made in the 
time of Wyclitie, friend and foe concur in attrihuting the 
translation to WyclifEe, And while it is difficult to determine 
with certainty liis share in the work, there is no question but 
that its accomplishment must be traced to his zeal, encourage- 
menty and devotion. That there should be obscurity as to the 
exact date of the enterprise, and to the persons engaged in it, 
is by no means surprising, since it was undertaken in times of 
danger and persecution. The principal data, upon which to 
base an opinion regarding the time of the translation, must be 
found in the writings of Wycliflb, in which he defends the 
right of the people to the Scriptures in English, both as indi- 
cating his interest in the work and the opposition against it. 
And further, as intimating that the New Testament in whole 

' I^wis' UiMory of Enf/Uah Ti ani*l-ati<ms of the Bible, p. 22, 

> Tracts and Treatute^ of Wycliffe, p. 275. . » Ibid, p. 247. 
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or in part had already been set forfch. Tnu^te of Wyoliflfo ood* 

taining such references are frequent after the year 1378. The 

year 1380 is the accepted date of the Wycliffe versions, and is 
probably the ueurost approximatioa that can be made to the 
true date. 

It has long been understood by those who have had to do 
Yfith. the Wyclilfe MSS. that there were evidences of an earlier 
and a later version, and that probably one was but the revision 
of tbe other. And yet great confusion has existed as to wbicb 
was the earlier and which the later version. The question^ 
however, has been most satisfactorily settled by the admirable 
edition of the Wyoliffite yersbna by Forshall and Madden, 
1850.^ In their pre&ce they give the credit to Henry Whar- 
ton as the one who first determined the respective andiorships 
and dates of the two versions. Wharton assigned the earlier 
to Wycliffe, and the later version to tbe author of the Qeneral 
Prologue. Dr. Waterland rejected this tlieory, and took as 
the earlier that which in fiict was the later version. Lewis, 
who edited the New Testament of Wyclilfe, unfortunately 
• adopted the opinions of Waterland, and Mr. Balier followed 
his example. But in the examination of a lar^je number of 
manuscripts, these last editors found one or two manuscripts 
cantaining a part of one and a part of another text, and that 
the earlier text occupied the first place. Again, they found 
fewer of the earlier MSS. extant; also, that the language of 
the earliw MSS. was somewhat more antiquated, and the style 
more involved^' But the chief evidence is found in the Gen- 
eral Prologue, where it speaks of "ihe English Hbk laie trans' 
latidP^ From whioh we may infer not only an earlier version, 
but also that the author of this Prologue was the author of 
the later version. 

While it is now generally accepted that tiie earlier text of 
the New Testament is that of Wycliffe, there are evidences 

> PrtfcM^ Wffd/iglU F0rfi0fM,li7 Forahall and Madden, I., p. zxL Ox- 
ford, 1860. 

< Ihid, p. xxil. > Ibid, Prologue, p. {S8. 
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that go to show that the earlier text of the Old Testament is 
the work of Nicholas da Hereford, who was a coadjutor of Wjo- 
liffe, and a prominent leader of the Lollard party. His name 

is intimately associated with those of Wycliffe, Reppington, 
and others, who were denounced as base heretics. In 1382, 
on the 18th of May, Hereford was summoned before the 
Synod of Preaching Friars, in London, for trial, and at an 
adjourned meeting in July he was excommunicated, lie ap- 
pealed from this sentence to Borne, where he was thrown into 
prison. Obtaining his rolonsc he returned to England, only 
to be again imprisoned; but in 1387 he was at liberty, and 
engaged in disseminating Lollard opinion&^ The original copy 
of this Hereford mannscript of the Old Testament is preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, and is *<oonected thronghont by a 
contemporaiy hand.** There is also a second copy in the same 
Library which contuns at the end a note, in a different hand, 
and in paler ink, which assigns by name this yersion to Here- 
ford. Both of the manuscripts end with Barueh iii., 20.^ 
This abrupt ending, together with Hereford's apprehension in 
1382, form a coincidence which so far helps to confirm the 
fact of authorship as ri^flitiy belonging to him. Moreover, 
from this break in the third chapter of Barueh, the translation 
is by another hand, which is judged to be that of Wycliffe. 
One of the grounds of this judgment is, that certain words of 
the text have a uniform rendering with the same words in the 
earlier text of the New Testament^ while these same words are 
rendered differently in the portion of the Old Testament a8> 
signed to Hereford.* In respect to the earlier yenion then, 
the New Testament text, and that portion of the Old Testa- 
ment which follows Bamch iii., 20, is the work of Wycliffe. 
The following excerpts are from Forshall and Madden's Wyo- 
liffite versions, and are here inserted as specimens: 

Matt. VI 9-13. Forsothc thus ye shnlen prejen, Ome ftdfr that art 
in heaenes, halwid be thi name ; thi kyngdom cnmme to; ^be 

' Preface, WyetiJtU Venhnit bjr Fofshall and Hidden, L, p. vhl^noU, 
* Ibid, p. xvii. * Ibid^ p. xvli!., naie* 
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thi wiUe don as in heuen and hi crtlie; gif to yg this day oure 
breed oner other Bubetaonce ; and f orgeae to vn our dettis, as 
we foigene toouie dflttonn ; and leedeva naft iu totemtadomi, 
bat ddynere tb fto jnel. ^Amen, tkai i9,'^beU, 
1 Got. XnL 1-18, If I apeke with tnngia of men and anngelB, Vrtbli 
I haoe not chaiite, I am maad as bias aownnynge^or a sym- 
bal tpilkjngb. And if I schal bane j^wpheiye, and banc 
knownn alle mysteries, and al kunnynge, '^or srienee, and If I 
schal haue al feith, so that I ''bero oucre lilllis, yro o jthxce to 
anotlier, forsotb if I ^schal not ""haue charite, I am nog-t. And 
if I schal (leparte alle my goodls into metis of pare men, and 
if 1 Bclial by take my body, so that 1 brenne, forsothe if I ''schal 
not haue cbarite, it profitith to me no thing. Charite is pa- 
dent, it ia benygne, Vr of good wSl, charite ennjeth not, It 
doth not gyle, it ia not inblowyn "StSfh pride, it ia not amU- 
dons, W eowUoMS qfvenehipit, it seldth not tho tbingis that 
hen her owne, it ia not stirid to wrathtbe, it thenkith not 
yuel, it ioyeth not in wicked nesse, forsoth it ioyeth togidere to 
treutbe ; it suffrith alle thingis, it bileueth alle tliinrriB, it 
hopith alle thingis, it susteyneth alle thingis, Charite falHth 
not down, where prophecyea schulen be voydid, ether lan- 
gagis Bcliulen ceesse, etlier science scbal be distroyed. Forsotb 
of party we han knowen, and of party we prophesieo ; forsothe 
wlunne thai acbal onme that is perfyt, that thing that ia of 
party, schal be avoTdid. Whanne I was a litil diild, I apak 
as a litil child, I nndlrstood aa a Util child, I thoogto as a litU 
child; fbisoth whanne I was maad man, I aooydide tho 
tbingis that weren of a litU child. Forsotb we seen now by a 
niyionr in a derknease, thanne forsothe face to face; now I 
knoweof party, ""thanne forsoth I schal knowe, as I am knowyn. 
Now forsothe dwellen feith, hope, and charite, tbes thr© ; for- 
soth the mooste of thea is charite. 

The above extracts show hut in part the excellencies of 
Wycliffe as a translator. There is a marked simplicity in his 
phraseology which has been peculiar ever since to English ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. It is true that the English language 
at that period was favorable in the " simplicity of its vocabu- 
lary and verbal combinations,*' which corresponded in these 
particulars to the Greek uiul Hebrew of the original text. 
Then Wycliffe's ideal in the choice of words was to adapt the 
Scriptores to the common people; and though he translated 
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from the Latin Yalgate he did not follow it literally either as 
to the order or the form of its words. 

Hereford, on the contrary, was a literal translator. He fol- 
lowed closely the order of the Latin text in his desire to make 
a correct translation. He introduced many Latinisms; and 
yet so comparatively free was he from tliem that Mr. Marsh 
refers to him as a resuscitator "of obsolete Anglo-Saxon 
forms." Marsli further suggests that Hereford might have 
been familiar with an Anglo-Saxon version of a part at least of 
the Bible.^ This is no unimportant point in the history of 
English translation^ since, if it can be ^tablished, our English 
Bible of to-day may be traced back, with scarcely a broken link, 
to ite Saxon origin. While there can be no question in regard 
to the fiict that when the Wydiffite yeisions were first circu- 
lated there was no other English version extant, yet may there 
not have been a copy or copies of .^nfrio's Heptatenoh not only 
in existence bnt accessible to such scholars as WycHffe and 
Hereford ? In assuming an affirmative answer to this ((ues- 
tion there is involved nothing improhahle, since the Hepta- 
teuch is assigned to the first quarter of the eleventh century; 
the period therefore intervening from ^Ifric to WycHffe 
would be k'.^s than three hundred and fifty years. A very 
old tract, written about the year 1400, mentions '^a Bible 
possessed by one Wering, of London, which had been seen by 
many, and seemed two hundred years old."' If any depend- 
enoe can be placed upon the presumed age of this Bible, it 
must have been not only a very early version, but possibly a 
copy of ^Ifric's Heptateuch. The following specimens are 
here inserted from the earlier version attributed to Hereford: > 

Q&k, XXII. 1-19. Aftyr that thes thingis weren doon, God temtide 

Abraliani, and seido to liym, Abraham ! Abraham ! IIo an- 
sweridc, I am nygli. He seide to hym, Tak tliin oonlie gotun 
sone, whom thow louest, Ysaac, and go into the looud of 

• Enrjlhh Tynngunge and Literature, p. .^00. Xrw York. 1802. 

' Preface, Forshall and Modden's WydiJ^ Venfiuns, I., p. xxi., note. 

* Ibid. Extracts from, in loco. 
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Tidonn, and tbere ofllre hym into aacrifioe al hteat, rpon oon 
of the hllllB whtehe I thai shewe to thee. Thanne Alnaham 
on thenyght with rysynge, dightehis asse, ledyngc with hym 
iWoyong men, and Ysaac his sone ; and when he had hewid 
hia wode into brent sacrifice, he gede to the phic<> which cora- 
aundide hym God. And the tlirid day, the even heuetl vp, lie 
sawe a place ^a feer ; and seide to his children, Abydith hero 
with the asse, I and the cliiid vnto thidir goynge, aftir that 
we hann onowryd, we shulen com agen to yow. And he tuku 
the wode of the aacrifioe, and putte vpon Tsaac, hie tone ; he 
finaothe haxe in hie hoodie fier, and a aweid. And whanne 
the! two geden to gideris, aefde Taaae to hie fadir, Uj ladir I 
And he anaweiide. What wilt thow, sone Y Lo 1 he arith, fier 
and wode, where is the sacrifice of that tliat ahal be hrentf 
Abraham seide, God sbal puruey to hym, my sone, the sacri- 
fice of that tlmt shal be brent, Thanno thei gedon togider, 
and comen to the phice whom G<xl shewide to hym, in the 
which he bildide an niiter, and ahoue made ihv wckIc ; and 
whan he had b >andun Ysaac, his 8;)ne, he putte hyin in the 
aater, vpon the heep of wode. And he strawghte his honde, 
and tolte the aweid, that he myght offre hia aooe. And loo I 
the aongel <tf the Lord fro hemme eiyede, aeiynge, Abraham I 
Abvaliainl Thewhichanawerideflamnyg^. Andheaeldeto 
hym, Btreoehe thow not thin hond ont vpon the child, and do 
not eny thing to hym ; now I haao knownn tliat thow drediat 
God» and thow haat not simrid to thin one got en son for me. 

And the aunjfol of the Lord ch'pide 

Abraham eftsonys fro heuene, seiynpre, Hi my nylf I swore, 
seith the I^ord, for thow hast do this thiuff, and thow hast 
not sparid to thin oon gotuu 8<jne for me, I shul hUs to thee, 
and I shal multiply thi seed as storris of houeue, and as grauel 
that is in the hienk of the eee ; thy seed shid weeld the gatis 
of hia enemyea; and a] folk of the erthe ahal he Ueasid in thI 
aeed, fax thow haat obeiahid to my Toia. And Abraham 
tnmyde agen to liia children, and gede to Bembee togider, 
and he dwelUde there. 

Compare the following, •which is also a specimen of the ear- 
lier version of Hereford, with the translations of the same bv 
Schorham and Hamjwle, inserted above.^ The nnmbcrinf^ of 
the PsalmSy in the Wycliffe yersionsi follows the Latin Vulgate, 

' See pages 48, 49, above. 
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whioby with the Septuagint, diffeis irom the Hebrew Bible. 
Consequently; 2^ainber XXII. here corresponds with Namber 
XXIIL of our present English Bibl^ which, in its nambering; 
follows the Hebrew:^ 

Pfc XXII. i n. Tlie Lord ^^oueraeth mc, and no thing to me shal 
lacke ; in the place of leswe where ho me ful sette. Ouer 
watir of fulfilling he nurshid*- me ; my soule he conuertide. 
He broghte doun me vpon the sties of rightwisnesae ; for his 
name. For whi and if I shal go in the myddel of the shadewe 
of deth ; I shai not dreden euelia, for thou art with me. Thy 
gerde and thy Btaf ; tho han oonlbnid me. Thou luust maad 
ledi hi thl aighte a boid; agen hem that trablyii ma Thoa 
bast mjrebe fkttid in oile mjn had ; and my ciialia makende 
fill drunken, how right der it ia. And tlil mercy ahal vnder- 
folewe me ; aJle the day is of my lif. And that I dwelle in 
the bona of the Lord ; in to the lengthe of dayia. 

The later version, by John Purvey, ia in part a revision, 
and in part a new translation. The date of the work is vari- 
oasly estimated, some ascribing it to the year 1388, others 
putting it as late as 1396. The former is probably nearer the 
correct date.' In the New Testament, and that portion of the 
Old Testament translated by Wycliffe, few changes compara^ 
tively were made; but in that part of the Old Testement 
attribated to Hereford the changes are more marked. Before 

* The Septuagint and Vulgate jiin the IX. and Z. PaalmB, thereby 
making the X. to coireapond with tlie XL of the Hebrew Bible ; and ao 
on to tho GXIV. of the Hebrew, where the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
nnite two Pealma into one, that ia, the CXIV. and CXV. of the Hdnew, 

Bo that in the S.-ptungiut and Vulgate the CXIV. corresponds with the 
C'XVI. of the Hebrew Bible. But as the Septuagint and Vulgate end the 
CXIV. Psalm with the ninth verse, nnd number the remaining portion 
r.s the CXV. Psalm, in numberin'^ they are only one behind the Ilebrew 
Eible till they come to tho CXLVII., which they divide at tlie twelfth 
verse, thereby making the CXLVIII. Pflalm to correspond aa to number 
in each of the three versions. So also in Wyc!ifife'B version, and that of 
cor Anthorfaed veiaion ; the former of whidi follows the Vulgate* and 
the latter the Hebrew numbering. 

* Forahall and Madden'a WjfeUJUj Vendonf, Prrfau, pjK xxili., xxir. 
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entering upon the work of reTidon, Pnnrey states that he 
made a new Latin text by first gathering manie elde hiblis 
... .to make oo (one) Latyn bible snmdel trewe/'^ He then 
compared it with the glosms of learned oommentators, and 
'^'speciali Lire on the elde testament, that liclpide ful myche 
in this werk; the tliridde tyme to counseile with elde grama- 
rieus^ and elde dyiiynis of harde wordis, and harde scntoncis. 

The iiij tyme to translate as cleerli iis he coude to the 

sentence, and to haue manie gode felawisand kunnynge at the 
correcting of the translacioun."* From this we learn that ho 
had fellow-helpers^ and that he sought to make thorough work. 
John Purvey was a lejider in the Lollard party after the-death 
of Wycli£fe.^ He waa learned and eloquent, and was an able 
defender of the Wycliffite doctrines. Enyghton describes 
him as being intimately associated with WyclifFe, and a boarder 
in his honse.* Falling into the hands of Archbishop Amndel, 
he was imprisoned and forced to abjure, after which he was 
promoted by that wily bishop. But it was all in vain, for 
Purvey coming again to his right mind relapsed into his former 
opiuious, and was again deprived of his liberty, and probably 
died in prison. Thomas Walden, though an enemy of the 
Lollards, graphically describes Jolm Purvey as "the Library 
of the Lollards and Widif^s Glosser, an eloquent Divine, and 
famous for his Skill in the Law."^ 

The question settled that John Purvey h the author of the 
General prologue of the WycliflBte vereions; the fact is thereby 
established that he is the author of the later version.^ Bat 
so soon was this revision undertaken after the first was set 
forth; and as it was done by one who was familiarly styled, 
*^ Wycliffo's Qlosser ; ^ by one who was a boarder in his house ; 
by these and other fhcts put together, we are constrained to 

* Fonhall and lH^den's Oeneral Pmiogne, p. 57. 

» lUd, p. 57. 

* Lewis' History cf Engluh TrantlaUoM of the BibU, p. 84. 

< Ibid, p. 35. 

' See the several steps bv whicli ihia conclusion is reached in tlie 
Pr^acs to the Wyclijite Versions, p. 25. Forshall and Maddea's ed., 1850. 
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believe that in its origin at least, this later version was largely 
due to John Wycliffo. Though it is tme, that he could not - 
hfiye witnessed much of its progress, as he died in 1384. The 
followiDg is inserted for the sake of comparison, from the 
later version, though it but imperfectly illustrates the im- 
provements made by Purvey, 

Gen, XXII. 1-19. And after that these thingis weren don, God 
assaiede Abraham, and seide to hym, Abraham! Abraham! 
He answerde, Y am present God seide to him. Take thi 
""sone con gendrid, whom thou looMt, Yaaae ; and go into the 
lond of Tteioiin, and offre ihon hym there In to bient eaerU 
fioe, on oon of the hlllifl whiche T achal echewe to thee. 
Therfor Abraham loos by night, and eadlide his aaee, and 
ledde with hjm twey yonge men, and Ysaac his sone ; and 
whanne he hadde hewe trees in to brent sacrifice, he gedc to 
the place which God hadde comaundid to hira. Forsothe in 
the thridde dai ho roi^ide hise iyen, and seiy a place afer ; 
and lie scido to his3 cliildren. Abide yo here with the asse, Y 
and the child schulen go tljidur ; and after that we lian wor- 
schipid, we schulen turne agen to you. And he took the trees 
of brent aacilfice, and pnttlde on Taaae his aone : forsothe he 
bar fier, and swerd In hise hondia And whanne thel twep»» 
Ifeden togidere^ Isaac seide to his Adlr, Mj fiMlir t And he 
aaswerde. What ivoU thou sone? He seide. Lot fier and 
trees* where is the beeete of brent sacrifice ? Abraham s^e, 
lily sone, God schal pura^ to hym the beeste of l)reut sacri- 
fice. Therfore thei geden tog^dere, and camen to the place 
wliich God haddo schewid to hym, in whicli place Abraham 
bihlide an auter. and drcsside trees aboue ; and whanne he 
hadde bounde togidere Y'saac, his sone, he puttide Y'saac in 
the enter, on the heep of trees. And he hdde Ibrth his bond, 
and took the swerd to sacrifice his sone. And lo I an anngel 
of the Lord oriede fro heuene, and seide, Abraham I Abra- 
ham 1 Which answerde, I am present. And the. anngel 
seide to hym, Holde thou not forth thin honde on the child, 
nether do thou ony thing to him ; now Y hauc knowe that 
thou dredist God, and sparidist not thin oon ^ondrid Rone for 
me. ....... Forsothe the annuel of 

tlie Lorde clepide Abraham the secounde tyme for heuene, 
and seide, The Lord seith, Y haue swore hi ray silf, for thou 
hast dj this thing, and hast not sperid thin oon gendrid for 
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me, T idua Idegse thee, tad Y eehal nraltipUe thl ned as 
the sterris of heaene, and as giMul which is in the hiynk of 

the see ; thi seed shal gete the gatis of hiee enemjee ; and 
alle the foJkia of erthe schulen be blessid in thi seed, for 
tliou ()lx?iedist to my vois Abraham turnede apen to hiae 
children, and thei sedeu to Beisabee togidere,aod he dwellide 
there. 

Farehall and Madden's noble Tolumes' from which the 
above was taken* render acoeaaiUe a mine of wealth hereto- 
fore closed except to a f ayored few. A mine rich in epeci* 
mens not only of the earliest English Scriptare TersionB, bnt 
of the English language of the fourteenth century. This 
edition was published iu 1850, and furnished for the first time 
the Wyeliffite versions of the whole Bible in jirint. The 
later version of the New Testament was published by J. 
Lewis in 1731 ; which was reprinUd by 11. H. Baber in 1810. 
Again this later version was publish (•<! by the Messrs. IJagster 
in the English Ilexapla, 1841, from a manuscript now in the 
collection of the earl of Ashburnham. The earlier version 
was not printed till 1848, when it was published by Mr. Lea 
Wilson. The Song of Solomon was the only portion of the 
Old Testament of the Wyeliffite versions published previous 
to 1850. This was printed bj Dr. Adam Glarke in his Oom- 
mentaijy 1810-1825.* The Messrs. Forshall and Madden in 
preparing^ their edition of the Wyeliffite yersionSy examined 
oTer a hundred and fifty manuscripts. In giving an account 
of their work they say: ''The texts have been printed from 
the MSS. with scrupulous exactness that fbur copies were 
selected in the earlier rersion, and the text formed from 
these, was collated with nineteen otiier manuscripts. For the 
later text one manuscript was followed, but it was compared 

' " T7i€ Holy Bihle, ttith the Apocryphal Books in the Earliest English 
Versions, by John Wycliffe and his followers. With the General Pro- 
logue ; also with an invaluable Pref<ice and Glossary ^ 4 vols. 4to. 
Edited Iqr Bev. Joaiah Forahall, and Sir Frederic Madden. Oxford, 
186a 

' Sfid, I., Prefiaee^ p. 1, nct$, 
4 
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with **no less than thirty-four other copies."* The majority 
of the mfumssripts examined by these editors were transcribed 
abovt the year 1420 ; while some date as early as 1300. 

From the large namber of the Wycliffite MSS. still pre- 
served in the pnblic and private libraries of Great Britain, it 
is evident that the later manuscripts soon displaced the earlier 
ones. It is likewise evident that this Manasoript English 
Bible of WycliHb enjoyed a wide oircnlation» notwithstanding 
the fiery persecntion waged against its friends. A dark page 
in the history of these times was recorded by Foxe when he 
published extracts from the Bisho})'s Registers, which were 
filled with the names of the jicciised, with an account of the 
cruel penalties inflirted upon them. Margery Backster was 
accused on the ground of inviting Joan Cliffeland, her muid, 
to come to her chamber " to hear her husbande reade the lawe 
of Christ vnto them, which law is written in a booke that 
her husbande was wont to reade to her by night, and that her 
husbande is well learaed in the Christian verity." > The ac- 
cusation against Bichard Fletcher reads: ''A most perfect 
doctoar in that sect^ and can voy well and perfectly expounde 
the Holy Scriptures, and hath a booke of the new law in 
English." * Those thus accused were forced to abjure their 
opinions, or suffer imprisonment or some humiliating pen- 
ance^ Notwithstlmding all this, the people during these evil 
times, eagerly sought and read the Scriptures. To meet this 
demand manuscripts were transcribed containing separate 
books, particularly those of the New Testament "These, 
because writing was dear and expensive," says Lewis, " and 
copies therefore of the New Testament not easy to be 

purclia^ed by the generality of Dr. Wiclif's followers, were 
often written in small Volumes. One of these little books in 

» Ibid, I., p. 34. 

* In 1429, Nicholas Belward was accnsed for possessing a New Tos. 
tament which he bought In London tat 4 maiks and x1. pence ; equal 
to £3 16a 8d., or about fourteen ddDam hi American mon^. Compare 
Foxe'e AeU and Mon., p. 788, folio edition, 1986. 

* Tbid, p. 788. 
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24° I have; it contains St. John's Gospel, the Epistles of St, 
James, St. Peter, St. John, St. Jude, and the Apocalyps." ^ 
By reference to the Bishop's Registers it will appear that 
these little books were numerous, as they are often specified 
as being found upon the persons of those accused. Some- 
times the Gospels are spoken of either separately, or together; 
or it is the book of Acts, or the Epistle of James, or the 
Apocalypse that Is specified. It appears also from these 
Eegistera, that maoy of those who possessed these little 
yolames wexe either semmts or tradesmen. And it is not an 
uD&ir inference to sappose that there were those who were 
both able and willing to hear the expense of copying the 
manuscripts for distribution among the people. 

In these Wycliffite versions, which arc now five hundred 
years old, there are, as we might expect, anti(iuated forms of 
speech, peculiarities in spelling, and obsolete words, which 
unite in making the printed page somcwiuit obscure. And 
yet it is quite nt)ticeable that when the spelling is modernized, 
so simple is the style and Biblical the phraseology, that the 
text is easily read and understood, though a certain quaint^ 
ness remains. The following list will illustrate how words 
most fkmiliar become strange through their orthography, and 
consequently obscure the text: Asaughi, assault ; eeris, ears ; 
eamyst earnest; felaugh, follow ; fend, fiend; gesHs, guests; 
hoUf whole; hoo, who; iehey each; iye, eye; kildsn, killed; 
i*ffyng, lying ; maad,msLde; mee8i,moet; nogt, nought; wti" 
(her, neither ; oo, one; oost, host; pawme, palm ; pite, piety; 
jprtV, pray; schoon, shun ; thennis, thence ; iythings, tidings; 
ww/?mi/^, unpeaceable; /t'aa6^ waste; wolun,\i\\\y ynouyhf 
enough. 

The above were selected from the glossary attached to Mr. 
Baber's edition of " Wyclille's New Testament," i)rintt'd in 
1810. A glance at this glossary shows also a large number of 
wordsy at that time considered obsolete or strange, which ore 

* BStt»ry of TrantUUions of Mg. BQtU, p. 39. 1730. 
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now familiar ; whicli argues incidentally, that we are draw- 
ing nearer in knowledge and use of language, to the age of 
Wycliffe and Chaucer. There are, however, in the WycliflBte 
versions many obsolete words, which divide themselves into 
two classes ; those that have changed their meaning, but not 
their form, and those that have changed both form and mean- 
ing. In the tirst class we have such wordB as catel, substance 
or goods; castel, town or village; cofyns^ baskets; departe, 
divide; kchis, phjAcmm ] opyniaun, nmoit ; iod, firm, and 
sadnesse, firmness or steadfastness; Of^me, 6to]p; clarified, 
glorified; ietU, attentiony heed; tree, wood; deliver; 
gahbe, lie; all of which may he fonnd below in their seyeral 
connections.^ 

Ifaftt. IX. 35. And Jhesns compaside aboute alle citees and catteli, 

X. 35. Sothely Y cam to depart e a man ageinB bis iadir. 
XIV. 20. . . . tweluo cofp7i^ ful. 

XXIV. 9. Thenne thei schulen biiake jou ^in to tribulacioun and 
tbei schulen slee you. 
Iluk XIIL 7. Soihli whaimeye sdmlen heeie liateto and <9iyfM9ii9W ot 

bstei]a» diede ye not 
Lake VL 48. . . . for it was fonndid on a tad ■fcooo. 

Vm. 4a . . . whieh hadde spendid al hir eoMin toM^, 
nether myghte be curid of onr. 

XI. 58. . . . and oppress his mouth W many thingia. 
John XV. 8. In this thing my fadir is clarified. 

Gal. I. 20. . . bifore God for I lye not, ^or gabbe not. 

I. Tim. IV. 16. Tak tent to thi silf and doctryn. 

II. Tim. II. 20. But in a greet bous ben not oneli veeaels of gold and of 

siluer. bat also of tn$ and of erthe.' 
II. Pet. UL 17. . . . U enonr of ynwijse men, ftlle awej tro jonre 

owne tadneue. 

In the second class, which is made np of words obsolete 
both in form and meaning, we have such examples as auel, 
yinegor ; arettide, reckoned ; anenOSf with ; ckawcers, shoes ; 
eUpe^ call; contake8, reproaches; cfy^em/ writers ; eff-Mone, 

' These examples are from the EarUer wnion. See Forsball and 

Madden's ed. hi loco. 

' This from the Later veniott. Ibid, in loco. 
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again ; egre, sour or sharp ; faage, flatter; grees, steps or 
stairs; heriyngey praising; herbore, lodgiug; commands, 
though the word lives in behest; hyne, laborer; kitte, cut; 
kfiytchiSf bundles; lepisj baskets; inawmetis, idols; querne, 
mill ; reicme, kingdom ; rochet, cloak ; scotf payment, though 
it lives in scot-free ; sotheli, truly; thilke, that; thraly servant 
or slave, though the word lives in thralhlom ; ired. a pledge, 
though it lives in wedding ; woiine, custom ; this cbaDge, 
however, is only in form, as it is the same as wont; woot^ 
know. 

While the Wydiffite Tersions were tnuislated from the Latin 
Vnlgate, and in many instances may be obscnre, yet not a few 
passages might be cited to show the possible inflnence of these 
Tersions upon subsequent translations. Ftasages also are not 
wanting which show a superiority in rendering oyer more re- 
cent translations. Something of this superiority and influence 
will appear in the following passages from Forshall and Mad- 
den's Wjcliffite versioAs: 

Matt. VII, 14, How streit is the gate and narewe the tc«y«,that ledith 
to lijf, and Hbere ben fewe that fjnden it.' This 
leading is followed bj Tyndale and the ^ Y. 
XVI. '98. And Petre took hym, and bigan to blame bhn, and 
eeide^ Fer he Ufiro thee, Lord; tfais thing edial not 
be to thee.* The Qenevan venion reads : Maeier, 
looke to thy self; and in Tyndale'e version tlu; rcad- 
is : Master, faver thy 9elfe. The A. V. reads 
after WjclifFe • Be it fnrre from thee Lord. 
John in. 8. . . Trt'uli, trculi, I seye to thee, no but a man 

Bcbal be born ageii, be may not ee the kyngdora 
of God." Tyndale reads : except a man be boren a 
newe ; while tlie Genevan Tersion has : begotten 
againe. The A. V. follows Wydilfe. Though pos- 
sibly Tyndale ftinilslies the preferable reading. 
IV. 88. Bnt the onr ooineth, and now it is, whanne trewe 
wwsehiperis scbulen worscbipe the fader in epirit 
and trenthe ; forwhi and thefadir eekUh euehe, that 

^ BSarlier vereion. ' Later ternon, ' Ear^r version. 
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John IV. 93. Khnlen worachipe him.* This is ftUowed by the 
A. V. But TyndalehM: Mgfiqfref/^MMA; and ia 
followed by the Genevan version. 

Bom. VIII. 15. . . . but ye ban taken the ftpin't of adopcioun 

of sonfs.^ This in followed by Tyndale, the Ge- 
nevan version, and the A. V. But in coramon with 
Wycliffe, they are all indebted to the Vulgate. 
XIL 1. . . . that ye gyue youre bodies a lyuynge sacri- 
fiee.* Thifl is followed by the A. V. Bat Tyndale 
lenden: aquieke taer^fiu; which is adoptsd by 
the Genevan Terslon. 
I Cor. n. 10. . .the depe UdngU <if Ocd* Tyndale 

translates: tfiebott^me of God's geerettt, Wyeliilb*0 
rendering is followed by the A. V. 
Z. 16. T/ieruppeofblesMynge^the whichwebleitften. This is 
followed by Tyndale, also by the Genevan aod 
the Authorized versions. 

ILCoT.VL 14. . . . or what/(;^ai£«cA^ of lightto derknessis ? 

This tendering is adopted by the A. Y. Tyndale 
has: company ; and is followed hj the Genevan 
veiaion. The Vnlgate has: 9oeista9, showing thai 
in this instanoe WydUb was not indebted to the 
Vulgate. 

VUL 1. But, britheren, we maken knowun to you the grace of 
Qod. This reading is preferable to that of Tyndale, 
who translates : 1 do you to wit brethren; and is 
followed by tlie Genevan and Autliorized versions. 
In the time of Tyndale and even when our present 
translation was made, the word da was nsed in 
the sense of make, and to vit in the sense of io 
know ; hence the phzase at the time was intelligi- 
ble though now obsolete. 
James I. ff. . . . and vpbraydUh not. Tliis was fol- 

lowed by the Autliorized version. Tyndale trans- 
lates; and casteth no man in the teth; which is 
followed by the Genevan version. 

The above passages and others that might be added, look 

> EarUm' vertion, 

' Enrlier and Latin veniens. 

' Later version. 

* This with the remaining examples, belongs in common to both 

versions. 
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very much as though there was an intimate relation between 
the Wycliffite versions and subsequent translations of the New 
Testament. But as this is questionable the matter will come 
up for consideration in another connection.^ 

There is an important relation existing between Ver- 
nacular Terdons of the Scriptures and the langnageB into 
whicli they are translated. So marked is this inflnenoe where 
snoh translation is made, that it oonstitutes an epoch in the 
literaiy and in the xeUgioas history of a people. " The trans- 
lation of the Bible into Latin/' says Sohlegel, created tn 
epoch altogether new in that language, constituting a late 
and, in some instances, a rich after-crop of Latin literature."* 
When Jerome in the fourth century translated the Bible into 
Latin, he little knew the religious authority, power, and 
dignity he thereby was bestowing upon the Latin tongue. 
He endowed it not only with a religious but a literary iu- 
fluence that is felt to this day. 

What is true of the Latin is likewise true of the German 
language. Luther's translation of the Bible lies at the founda- 
tion of German literature as well as the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Sclilegel speaks with authority when he 
says: '^It is remarkable that .no other modem tongue has 
adopted so many Biblical terms and phrases, and introduced 
them into common langnage. My own opinion quite coin- 
cides with that of the critics who hold this drcnmstanoe to 
be most feHcitouB, to which I think I am justified in ascribing 
some portion of that continuous intellectual enei^, life and 
simplicity, which preeminently characterize the diction of our 
most distinguished German writers." • 

Now what Latin and German versions did for their respec- 
tive languages, English versions of the Bible have done for 
the English tongue. It was a bold stroke on the part of 

' See on pages 126, 127, below. 

' Hilary of Literature, p. 143. Bohn's edition. London, 1873. 
• Ibid, p. 839. 
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Wycliffe to set forth the Scriptures in the language of the 
people, but the resnlts &r exceeded his fondest expeotations. 

In all simplicity he thought to give the word of God to his 
own age, but in fact ho laid the foundation for the Reforma- 
tion in Enghind, and for the permanence and excellence 
of the English language. To understand the iniiuence of the 
Wycliffite manuscript versions upon the religion of those 
times, as well as years afterwards, we have but to trace the 
history of the Lollards from the age of Wycliffe to that of 
Tjiidale. For in this history of almost a oeutary and a half, 
we shall find that the religious life of the persecuted Lollards 
was based upon these Wycliffite versions of the Holy Scriptare& 
Even in the closing years of this period, in the reign of Henry 
YIIL, it was adjudged a crime to read or possess the Scriptures 
in the English tongue. One of the charges against Richard 
Hann, who suffered martyrdom in 1514^ was ''the kepyng 
diners Englishe hookes, prohibited and dampned by the law ; 
as the Apocalips in Englishes Epistles and Gospels in 
Englishe, Wiokleffe's dampnable workes, and other bookes 
conteyning infinite errours, in the whielie hee hath bene long 
tyme accustomed to read, teach, and study dayly." * So in 
the case of James Brewster, who was burned at the stake in 
1511. One of the items against him was the '* hauing a certaine 
litJe booke of Scripture in Englishe of an old writyng almost 
worne for age, whose name is not there expressed." ^ Like- 
wise William Swetyng, who snfEered martyrdom with Brewster, 
was charged witli "having much conference with one Wil- 
liam Man of Boxstedo, in a booke, which was called 
Mathewe." > These Wycliffite yersionB are the visible links 
which connect the Befonnation of the sixteenth with that of 
the fourteenth oentnry. ''Wickliffe is the greatest English 
reformer," says D'Aubigne, he was in tmth the first re- 
former of Christendom, and to him, under God, Britain is 
indebted for the honor of being the foremost in the attack 

' Foxe's Acta and Monutnents, p. 931, 1596. 
* Ibid, p. 944, » Ibid, p. 944. 
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apon the theoeiatic system of Gregory VII. The work of ihe 
WaldeneeSy excellent as it was^ cannot he compared to his. 
If Lather and Calvin are the Athens of the Beformationy 
Wickliffo is its grandfiither.'' ^ Yea, so long as Protestantism 

means, separation hetween Chnrch and State, hatred of 
spiritual hierarchies, the love of Jesus Christ in the heart, 
and the love of his word in the language of the people, the 
name of John Wycliflfe will stand the first among its founders, 
and the chief among its supporters. 

If there was in the time of Wvcliffe a revival of the Teu- 
tonic in opposition to the Latin in religion, so there was in 
language. And if the influence of the former reached for- 
ward into the centuries, even into the sixteenth century, so 
likewise did the inflnonce of the latter. And in hoth cases 
the inflaences were kept alive and extended hy means of 
these old, hrown, and mnch used manuscripts of the Wyc- 
liffite versiona True, Wycliffe wrote much in Latin. It was 
the learned language of his times, and he used it in addressing 
the learned. But in addressing the people, whether in writ- 
ing or speaking or in translating the Bible, he used the 
language of the people. The reign of Edward III. was a 
transition period, to which may be traced a new beginning 
of intellectual life and activity. It was this Edward who 
enacted, ahout the year 13G2, that the English language should 
be restored to the courts, that is, " that all pleas .... in any 

courts whatsoever, shall be pleaded, showed, defended, 

answered, debated, and judged, in the English tongue." The 
reason for this action was assigned in the preamble that, " the 
French tongne was too much unknown.'' ^ This was a grand 
step in advance, fiivoring the people's rights, for as yet the 
French was the polite language, hut not understood by the 
mass of the people. Trevisa, who wrote in 1385, records that 

> History of ths B^ormaUon of the StaUenth Ceniwrjf, V., lOi. Am. 

Tr. Soc. edition. 

' The original statute was in old French. See Uistory English Lan- 
guage ; Appendix, p. cxxxiv.; Johnaou and Todd's £nfflish Dictionary t !• 
London, 1818. 
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in his day: ''inalle the gramer scoles of Englond obildien 
leyeih Fiensoh and constraeth and lerneth an Englisoh^ and 
haveth therbj avanntage in oon side and desayanntage in 
another.^ ^ The advantage, aocoiding to Trevisa^ was that 
they learned their lessons more easily; and the disadvantage 
was that they acq aired no French. He farther adds: "also 
gentel men haveth now mych ylefte for to teche her (their) 
children Freusch."^ The name of John Cornwaile, "a 
maistre of grammer," who introduced this innovation, de- 
serves to be held in grateful remembrance by all lovers of the 
English tongue. Sir John Maundeville, 1356, wrote his 
travels in Latin. But afterwards he translated them into 
English, to the end, as he says in his prologae, ** that every 
man of my nation may nnderstand it; and that lords and 
knights and other noble and worthy men that know Latin 
but little, and have been beyond the sea, may know and un- 
derstand, if I err from defect of memory, and may redress it 
and amend it."* 

The Tentonic leaven has been at work, thongh we may not 
be able to trace it, so gradual has been the intellectnal im- 
provement of the people. Langland, the author of Piers' 
Ploughman's Vision and Creed, which were written about the 
year 1365, was not a "precursor of WyclifFe," though in spirit 
and feeling he was a reformer. In his poera, which is highly 
allegorical, and sometimes very plain and practical, he mourns 
the abuses of the Church, rebukes the religious orders, and 
ridicules the pal})uble weaknesses of the friars. The fat friar 
he describes as — * 

A greet chorl and a gijm, growen as a tonne. 
With a face so fat, as a ful bleddere, 
JNowen bietfnl of breth, and a bagge honged. 

> Tyrwhiiit'a AMQf on the Language and Vert^fieaHan of CJiaueer. * 
Ohanoer's Workt, Preface, p. 17. Oxford, 1706. 
« im, p. 17. 

* Sir John ICftoodevflle'B TVomCi, p. 180, Bohn's ed. London. 1848. 

* WwUm's ZKifofy ^ Bn^fiiA Poeirff, I., 806. London,. 1714. 
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On bothen his cbekes, and his chjn, with a chol (jole) loUede 

So greet a goe ey, growen al of grece, 

That al wagged hia fleish, as a quick (quag) mire. 



"The- people who ootild lieten with delight to mieh stnins 
were fiur adTanced/' says Milmab, " towards a levolt from Latin 
Ohristiaiiity."^ Langland adopted the alliteratiTe form of 
Saxon poetry. His language is largely Saxon, though inter- 
spersed with Norman words, some of which were already a 
part and parcel of- the language, white others "appear like 
strangers." His Latin words seem to liave been drawn di- 
rectly from the Vulgate.* What is true of Langland in respect 
to language is true also of Wycliffe. They both wrote lor the 
people. Chaucer in his writings sought to please the court, 
and yet, to his enduring fame, preferred *'to show his fanta- 
sies in snoh wordes as we leorneden of onr dames tongues." 
And as a matter of fact, after an etymological comparison by 
actual count, Marsh declares that "Chaucer's vocabulary is 
more purely Anglo-Saxon than that of Langland."* Though 
Wycliffe's langoage was no purer than that cf these ootempo- 
rary poets; and though he did no more than they to fix the 
language in its then English mould, yet we must attrihute to 
him the greater influence, since, in addition to his writings he 
translated the Holy Scriptures, which became the book of the 
household. A book most sacredly kept and religiously read ; 
a book whose teachings were treasured up in the hearts of 
parents and taught to their children. And all this not for a 
single generation, but for generations even to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

This chapter would he incomplete without a few words 
respecting the character of John Wyclifib. It is painful to 
witness the low estimate put upon the man and the reformer 

» ffist&ry of Latin ChristianUy, VIU., 384. New York, 1874. 

• Ibid, p. 878. 

* Xttfiifm dnlha Wnj^A Langvage, p. Idi. New Teik, 1860. "• ' 
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by some Church historians. From several paragraphs of Mil- 
ner*8 Church History, one is led to think that there is some- 
thing dark and inexphcable hanging over Wycliffe's character; 
yet in other jiara^^raphs he does him full justice. Evidently 
Milner, in his attempt to be impartial, has gone to the other 
extreme. He confesaee that the character of no other public 
man had given him so much trouble in forming his estimate 
as that of Wycliffe. AVe are indebted to the enemies of Wjo- 
Me for much ci oar information concerning him, and it may 
be that Mr. Milner suffered their testimony to bias his judg- 
ment. In some degree the same is true of Mosheim. He 
fiuled, however, to make the character of Wycliffe a subject of 
carefnl study. Oonsequently, he expresses himself if not 
carelessly, at least unsatisfootorily. But it remained for Nean- 
der, the prince of Church historians, to do justice to WycliUl^s 
character. In seeking, however, to set forth the facts concern- 
ing iluss and the Hussite movemout, that it was independent 
of VVycliffe's influence, his statements are very fair, though not 
altogether convincing. The more, however, the history of 
the age is searclied into, and the public acts of Wycliffe scanned, 
the better his character will be understood, and the nobler it 
will appear. This was doubtless the experience of D'Aubigne 
in writing the history of the Reformation, and with an honest 
pen he drew the character of John Wycliffe. It is refreshing 
likewise to read Milman's chapter on Wycliffe in his History 
of Latin Christianity. Yet eren Milman, with all his high 
appreciation, declares that as a reformer Wydiflb was prema- 
ture. That he posaessed the power to pull down but not to 
build up. True, Wycliffe spent the greater part of his life in 
breaking down the barriers and clearing away political as well 
as religious rubbish; and of his success in these particulars let 
his enemies bear witness. But this was only a part of bis 
work, for it was he who set in motion a positive evangelistic 
movement, which flowed like a majestic river, growing dee}>er 
if not wider, and forming a grand channel for the lieformation 
of the sixteenth centurv. 
Intellectually Wycliffe stood first among his cotempotaries. ' 
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His superiority was acknowledged by both Parliament and 
University. Even the pope felt his power. Of Wycliflfe's 
moral character there is but one opinion, and that is, that it 
was irreproachable. A member of a brilliant but sensual 
court, whose chief head set the worst possible example of im- 
morality, yet Wyclitfe wiis untainted- He was there as chaplain 
of Edward III., and commanded the lespect and reverence of 
all. It would he gratifyiiig to know more of the social life of 
Wycliffe. History nerer wearies of placing him before as as a 
warrior steel-clad and mounted for battle. We see him always 
in pnbliOy neyer in private ; even in his own wrilsngs he is 
leticent respecting himsell Was there no retirement for 
him? Was there never a smile npon that sad countenance? 
His &ce so nairow and pale, yet beneficent; how different 
from the round ruddy face of Luther. In many respects how 
different from Luther. The one is like a Gothic castle, with 
commanding towers and high walls, without any signs of life; 
while the other is like an ordinary dwelling, with its interior 
every-day life activities all exposed to view. We have no table- 
talk of Wycliffe. It is only by inference that we know that 
he had a home. Notwithstanding this, Wychffe had his 
friends. At the court of Edward III. he met with Chaucer, 
and in him doubtless found a genial spirit. Wycliffe was 
Chaucer's ideal of a good priest, and doubtless Chaucer had 
the parson of Lutterworth in mind when he wrote: ^ 

A good man tber was of religioao. 
That was a pome FrauKnra of a tonQ : 
But riche he was of holy thought and wwk. 
He was ailao a lerned man, a clerk. 
That Cristee gospel trewelj wdde prechow 
His parishena derontly woldc he tcche. 
Benigoe be was— and wonder diligent. 
And in adversite ful patient : 



WMe waa hia paiiah* and honaes fer asonder, 
Bnt he ne left nought for no rain ne thooder, 

1 The Canterbury Talet, I., 20, 21» Tyrwhitt's ed. Oxfoid, 1798. 
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In-aikeneaae and in snMiief to tlitte 

The ferrest in hii pariah, moche and lite, 

Upon hia fete» and in hia hand n atat 

This noble enaample to 1^8 shepe he yaf. 

That firai he wrought, and afterward he taoghl 



He aette not his benefice to hire, 
And ktto hl9 ahepe amihred in the uhn^ 
And zan nnto London, unto Seint P^mlea^ 
To aeiken hin^ a chanterie for aoulea, 

Or with a brotheiliede to be withold : 

But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold. 

So that the wolf no made it not miscarie. 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenarie. 

And tliough he holy were, and vertuous. 

He was to sinful men not dispitous (angry), 

Ne of his apeche dangerous (sparing), ne digne (proud). 

Bat in hia teohing discrete and benigne. 

To dznwen folk to heven, with fidienewe* 

Ify good enaampla, waa hia bedneBse : 



A better preeet I trowe that nowher non is. 
He waited after no pompe ne xeTwenoe, 
Ne maked him no aploed conscience. 
But Oriates kwe, and hia apoatlea twelTo* 
He taught, but first he fdlwed it himaelve. 

If Wycliffv3 was Chaucer's ideal of a good parson, doubtless 
Chaucer was Wycliffe's ideal of a good poet. Chaucer sang to 
please the ear of a pleasure-loving court ; he sang also to plow 
the ear of a gospel-loviug Wycliffe. Chauoer dealt heavy blows 
against the friars. The religious influence of Chaucer^s poo- 
try in the reform moTement of his time has been too little 
appreciated. Among his political iriends Wycliffe numbered 
Buoh men as the Duke of lAncaster. But it was at bis parish 
at Latterworthy where^ snrronnded by bis parishioners and 
by learned men in his own house and at his own table, fellow- 
laborers with himself in translating the Scriptures and preach- 
ing the Ckiepel, notable men who afterwards became leaders 
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in the Lollard party which Wychffe foiindedy among theie he 
foond trae sympathy and a lasting friendship. Bnt with all 
this, at Lutterworth, we have only his fervent words addreseed 
through his tracts and sermons to the pnhlio, ofmseqneotly 

nothing of his private conversations or feelings. 

As we have no particulars of Wycliffe's private life, so wo 
have scarcely any of his death. We are told that while ad- 
ministering the Lord's Supper in the chapel at Lutterworth 
he was seized with paralysis, which " deprived him at once of 
utterance, if not of consciousness." * This was on the twentv- 
ninth, or, more prohably, the thirtieth day of December, 1384, 
and in two days afterwards his devout spirit returned to God 
who gave it. If we would know of the excessive hatred heaped, 
npon the head of Wycliffe, and of the deht of gratitude his 
friends in every age owe to his memory, we have only to read 
the following accoant of liis death, written by the hand of an 
enemy : ^On the day of St. Thomas the martyr, . . . .Decem- 
ber 29,... .John Wyclify the organ of the Devil, the enemy of 
the Ohnrchy the .oonfnsion of the common people, the idol of 
heretics, the looking-glass of hypodites, the enconrager of 
schism, the sower of hatred, and the maker of lies, when he 
designed, as it is reported, to belch out accusations and blas- 
phemies against St. Thomas in the sermon he had preitared 
for that' day, was suddenly struck by the judgment of Ood; 
and had all his limbs seized with pa]sy> • > . • his tongue was 

speechless, shewing plainly that the cnrse which Qod had 

thundered forth against Cain was also inflicted on him.''* 
However great the dishonor and indignity intended by his 
enemies, these words, from the standpoint of his friends, 
must ever be regarded, considering their source, as a most 
honorable epitaph. 

* Vangbui'i Traet$ and TreaHtei of Wydd^e, p. xdiL London, 1846. 

• h^L^^Ih. Mil Wvei^e, pp. m,m. Ozfind^lSeO. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

TYNDALB, AND HIS TRANSLATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. A.D. IfidS. 

IN the time of Wydiffe, EDgland held an enviable position 
among the nations of Europe. The Teutonic love of free- 
dom here first came to the surface ; but it was stifled so far as 
human effort could avail, and then followed a period of more 
than a centnxy of intellectoaL darknefls. In Itulj and Ger- 
many there arose with the art of printing an intellectual 
awakening. The Greek and Li^n languages were cultivated. • 
Under Pope Nicolas "V,, 1447-1454^ the city of Bome became 
more literary than religious. ''He seemed determined/' says 
MOmon, to enrich the West with all that survived of Grecian 
literature."^ Beddes, his efforts were not confined to the 
classics^ but embraced the writings of the Church fathers. 
He even went so far as to authorize the execution of a new 
Lutin version of tlio Biblo from the Hebrew and Greek. Pope 
Nicolas was not aware of the fire he was kindUng, nor the 
distance to which its light and heat would penetrate. He did 
not dream of the intimate relation of the revival of learning 
with Vernacular versions of the Holy Scriptures and the Befor> 
mation of the sixteenth century. 

Printing was introduced into England by William Caxton 
about the year 1474, and its influence was soon felt. A Latin 
translation of Aristotle's Ethics was among the first issues 
from the Caxton press. It is said that Cornelius Vitelli, an 
educated Italian, came to Oxford in 1488, and not only taught 
in the University but became the instructor of William Grocyn. 
However this may be, Grocyn, though a reputed Greek scholar, 

> mttary of Latin OiruUanUif, VIH., 128. New York, 1874. 
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qaittod his leotnreship of DiTinity and went to Italy to per- 
fect his knowledge of the Greek language, and after remainiug 
three years returned and taught Greek in Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. He introduced a new pronunciation, and so popularized 
the study that it gave rise to the two tactions in the Univer- 
sity known as the Greeks and Trojans, who bore the most 
violent animosities towards each other. But the day has 
dawned, and learnins: is in the highest repute. The first visit 
of Erasmus to England was in 1497. Tie praises not only 
Grocyn, but Colet, Linacre, and More. He says that he found 
in England "a treasure of old books," and the highest appre- 
ciation of learning.^ In sucli estimation was learning held at 
this time that even Henry VIII, sighed for it, and was ready 
to turn from the pursuits of pleasoie, and the labors of diplo- 
macy, for its sake. His words were : " Ah ! how I should like 
to be a scholar." Not only did Henry VIU. sigh for learning, 
and Cardinal Woolsey aflfoot it; but there were some who 
really poaseased it 

Ab yet, bowerer, the renral of learning is only intellectaaL 
The single example of Dr. Thomas Linacre, whom Erasmus 
praises so highly, illustrates this tact He was president of 
the College of Physicians, and a reputed scholar. Late in lifo 
he changed his profession to that of Diyinity, yet so ignorant 
was he of the Scriptures, that after he was ordained as a priest 
he took up the New Testament, and after reading tlie fifth 
and sixth chapters of Matthew's Gospel, he threw down the 
book, exclaiming: "Either this is not the Gospel, or we are 
not Christians." ^ Another remarkable example was that of 
Sir Thomas More, a man of superior ability and attainments, 
an acknowledged wit, a safe counselor, u just judge, a friend 
and a defender of Greek learning, a Christian man, and vet 
withal an extreme papist, opposing with all his might and 
ofiicial power the progress of the Reformation and the circula- 
tion of the Vernacular Scriptures, The character of More, as 

' Hallam's Literature of Europe, I., 241. New York, 1874. 

' Townley'B lUutCrationt qf BibUoal Literature, H, 165. London, 1821^ 
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a papist and a peraecniiory is tbie more difficult to nnderstand in 
the light of his great sinoeritj and Christian simplioity, and 
still more when we consider his picTions liberal sentiments. 
He was a decided friend of the New learning so long as it 
confined Itself to the classics, though at first he openly de- 
fended the New Testament of Erasmus. He was in svmpathv 
with the author of the Praise of Folly, and must have enjoyed 
his sarcastic thrusts at the Monastic orders, since Erasmus was 
his guest when he wrote this book. Then the liberal opinions 
of More are distinctly revealed in his Utopia. "In that short 
but extraordinary Book," says Burnet, *'ho gave his Mind full 
' Scope, and considered Mankind and Religion with the Free- 
dom that became the true Philosopher. By many Hints it is 
very easy to collect, what his Thoughts were of Religion, of 
the Constitutions, and of the Church, and of the Cleigy at that 
time. But in all how changed. Those who haye attempted 
to delineate the character of Sir Thomas More have been in 
doubt whether to represent him as "a foolish wise man» or a 
wise foolish man.** 

But learning the most eztensiTO and profound is not an end 
in itself, hnt a means to a higher end. And the end at this 
time was religiona reformation. And it is the learned name of 
Erasmus which links this intellectual movement with the Holy 
Scriptures and the Protestant Refdrmation. This grand end, 
and his noble contribution to it, is well described by himself 
when he says : ^ A spiritual temple must be raised in desolate 
Christendom, the mighty in the world will contribute towards 
it their ivory, their marble, and their gold ; I, who am poor 
and humble, offer the foundation stone." This foundation- 
stone was none other than his Greek and Latin New Testa- 
ment And well might he thus designate it, since it was the 
Scriptures, and only the Scriptures, that could form a substan- 

• 

' The first edition of the Utopia contained many passages ridiculing 
the folly and ill-nature of the friars, which were left out of later editions. 
Soe Burnet's History of the Etformation, III., 29. 1715. 
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tial foundation for the bnilding up of the faith of a Beformed 
Ghiistianitj. The Greek Tesfcament of Erasmna was collated 
trom all the MSS. he could obtain. The text thns formed he 
printed together with a Latin translation. It appeared at 
Basle in 1516, and was the first Greek New Testament pub- 
lished ill print.^ Transported aeruss the channel, it was re- 
ceived into England with enthusiasm, and was offered for sale 
in the book-stalls of London, Oxford, and Cambridge. The 
friends of the New learning were delighted, but the hierarchy 
was alarmed. " The priests saw the danger," says D'Aubigne, 
"and by a skilful manoeuvre, instead of finding fault with the 
Greek Testament, attacked the translation and the translator."^ 
Thej cried out : " He has corrected the Vulgate, and i)uts 

himaelf in the place of St Jerome Look here 1 this book 

calls upon men to npenty instead of requiring them, as the 
Vulgate does, to do penance*"^ Notwithstanding tiiis opposi- 
Hou, edition after edition was called for, and accordingly it 
was reprinted in 1519, 152:d, 1627, and 1535. This Greek and 
Latin Testament of Erasmns was a preparatory step towards a 
Vemacnlar version of the New Testament; and this was his 
desure. In his preface he says: ''I differ exceedingly from 
.those who object to the Scriptures being transited into the 
yemacalar tongues, and read by the illiterate; as if Christ 
had taught so obscurely, that none could understand him but 
a taw theologians ; at bb it the Christian religion depended * 
upon being kept secret. The mysteries of kings ought, per- 
haps, to be concealed, but the mystery of Christ strenuously 

urges pubUcation And I wish that the Scriptures might be 

translated into all languages, . . . (that) the husbandman might 

* The Complutentian Polyglott of Cardinal Ximenes did not appear till 
1622. though the New Isdammt was printed iu 1514, and the Old TettO" 
meiU In 1517. But the oontent of the pope fi» their pabUoation was not 
l{fanted tOl 1690. See HaUam*s Idteratwn of Ewope, L, 982. New 
Tork, 1874 

>' History of Mtf BtfornuMon, V., 156, Am. Tr. 8o& edition. New 

Tork. X. D. 

* im, p. 165. 
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repeat them at his plough, the weayer sing them at his loom. 

»»,Lei(er8, written hy those we love and esteem, are pie- 
serred and prized, . . . .and yet there are thousands of Chris- 
tians who. . . . never 'onoe, in the whole of their life, read the 
hooks containing the ChipeU and Ejji sties,** ^ 

The wish of Erasmus was fulfilled, but not through his 
direct agency. -The storm of opjx^sition gathered as he did 
not anticipate. From a literary standpoint he thought to 
harmonize the conflicting elements and gradually refonn the 
abuses of the papacy. Erasmus was a professed papist, yet a 
leader in the party of the New learning up to a certain i)oint. 
He was friendly to the work of Reformation under Luther, 
yet was unwilling to lireak with the pope. He sought a mid- 
dle course, which proved displeasing to both extremes. He 
called Luther his dear friend and brother, and at the same 
time wrote flattering letters to the pope. And yet neither 
WycUffe or Luther sent forth such broadsides of wit and sar- 
casm against the Romish priests. But Erasmus was not a 
reformer. He had no taste for martyrdom. He could retreat 
from the storm of battle he had helped to raise, but ho could 
not fight; and in 1517 he was compelled so to da His Greek 
Testament, however, remained notwithstanding the attempts 
to banish it the kingdom. Archbishop Lee, from a professed 
friend of Erasmus became his open enemy, and was inde- 
fetigable in his efiEbrts to prepare ^a prison for Erasmus, 
(and) the fire for the Holy Scriptures.'* * But while the enemy 
raged his New Testament was eagerly sought after, and as 
eagerly read. Another attack was made by Bishop Standish. 
Single-handed, and with more zeal than knowledge, he made 
a desperate attack. From the pulpit of St. Paul's Cathedral 
he ai)pealed to the mayor and corporation of London. In the 
midst of his sermon he cried out: "Awav with these new 
translations or else the religion of Jesus Christ is threatened 

> Townlej's BOUeal LUeraiure, H., 966. Londoo, tm, 

* " If we do not ttop this leak," said I^ee In nferring to ErBflmas'New 

Teetaxnent, "it will dnk the ahip."— IVAublgne'e JBatofy^tiU Btfor- 

motion, V., 160. 
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with ntter rain. , . . .My lord, magistrates of the iAtj, and oiti- 
Z8D8 all, flj to the snooonr of religion.'' ^ This empty harangue 
vas a fiiilnre ; hnt he will appeal to the king. The story is 
told by Erasmus himself, and the scene was worthy of his pen. 
The royal family, with invited guests, were in the midst of a 
social rejoicing when the good bishop, making his way through 
the gay crowd, prostrated himself before the king and queen. 
All were amazed, and wondered what the old bishop could 
mean. "Great king," he cried, "your ancestors who have 
reigned over this island, and yours, 0 great queen, who have 
governed Aragon, were always distinguished by their zeal for 
the Church. Show yonrselyes worthy of your forefathers. 
Times full of danger are come upon ns, a book has just ap- 
peared, and been pnhlished too by Erasmns 1 it is such a book 
thaty if yon cloee not yonr kingdom against it, it is all oyer 
with the religion of Christ among ns." The bishop ceased for 
a moment^ and then raising bis eyes and hands towards heaven, 
exclaimed in a sorrowftil tone: "0 Christ! 0 Son of God I 
save thy sponse!.... for no man oometh to her help." The 
bishop acted his part well; Henry YIIL was embarrassed, and 
Queen Catherine was deeply afiboted ; and had the scene dosed 
here, the appeal possibly might not have been in ydn. Bnt 
the chief actor, thinking that he had won the judgment of 
the king and the sympathy of the queen, waited that he might 
depart in triumpli. But the scene changes ; that which was 
just now so serious becomes most ludicrous. Sir Thomas 
More, the friend of Erasmus, and a great admirer of his Latiu 
translation of the Greek Testament, was present, and breaking 
the silence calmly inquired: "What are the heresies tliis hook 
is likely to engender?" The bishop, seeking to keep up the 
dramatic dignity of the scene, "with the forefinger of his right 
handy touching successively the fingers of his left," enumerated 
one by one the heresies ; " First, this book," he said, " destroys 
the resurreriioji ; secondly, it annuls the sacrament of inar- 
riiiffB ; thirdly, it abolishes the mass" Then, npliftiog his 
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thumb and two fingers, ** he showed them to fhe assembly with 
a look of triiimph." Bat the friends of leamiDg called for 
** the proof, the proof The poor old man^ still fnll of oonr- 
age and elated by saoeeaSy attempts the proofe, but they are so 
weak that his friends blndi for him. Henry VIH in disgust 
tarns away. The bishop, greatly chagrined, withdraws.^ The 
New learning trinmphs, and in its triamph Protestantism 
and the New Testament of Erasmus rejoice. 

Bat this Greek and Jjatin Testament was but a preparatory 
step to something better. It must needs bo translated into 
the language of the people. This was the desire of Erasmus, 
but the purpose of Tyndale. A inirpose not to be fulfilled 
excepting through opposition, danger, exile and final martyr- 
dom. The story of Tyndale's life and of liis translation of 
the New Testament into English, is one. There were succes- 
sive steps in the life of John Wycliffe, which both fitted and 
unfitted him for the work of translating the Bible. How long 
he meditated the design we do not know ; but he did not exe- 
cute it till the close of his eventfiil life. It was otherwise with 
William Tyndale. The porpose to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures was the one purpose and the one work of his life. No 
name in the whole history of Vemacalar Tersions deserves 
such prominence as that of William Tyndale. Onr common 
English Bible of to-day is so largely indebted to Tyndale's 
translation that all who love their English Bible will nnite in 
honoring the memory of William Tyndale, who suffered ex- 
patriation and martprdom for the sake of giving to his 
countrymen the New Testament in thdr own tongue. 

William Tyndale was born, most probably, in 1484, in 
Glouccstersliire, in the village of North isibley. The obscurity 
which hangs over the family relations of Tyndale, arises 
from the fact, that he lived in times of persecution, and 
hence his reticence lest he sliould involve his relations in 
his own troubles. He was early sent to Oxford, and studied 

» D'Aubigne'B UUttory of ths Rejormalion, V., 172, 178. 
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gnunnuur, logic and philowphj in Magdalene HaO. Foze, 
tiie niartyrologist and chief biogtapher of T^ndale, reooida 
that Tyndale was bionght np in the UniTerrity of Ozfoid, 
that he increased in the knowledge of tongues, and other 
fibeial arts, and especially in the knowledge of the Soriptnies. 
Also that he privately read lectnies in Diviiiity to the students, 
and instrncted them in the Holy Scriptures. But sp3ring 
hys tyme," he removed to the University of Cambridge.' 
Tyndale's motive for going to Cambridge is not known. Some 
conjecture that it was on account of his liberal opinions ; 
while others, with more reason, perhaps, suppose- that it was 
his desire to study Greek under Erasmus, who about this time, 
1509-1514, was professor of Greek at Cambridge.' But the 
New Testament of Erasmus was shortly to do a greater work 
for the students of Cambridge than Erasmus himself. Thomas 
Bilney, a young Cambridge doctor, read it, at tirst, more for 
the elegance of its Latinity than for its religious teaching. 
But when at length his eyes fell upon the words : This is a 
faithful saying, and woi-thy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom I am 
duet His heart was touched. " I also am like FaxA" he 

cried, **«nd more than Panl the greatest of sinners I Bnt 

Ghrist saves sinners. I see it all, my vigils, my fasts, 

my pilgrimages, my purchase of masses and indulgences were 
destroying instead of saving me.''* Tyndale met with Bilney. 
They opened the New Testament together. They also read it 
to their fellow students Here also Tyndale met with John 
Fryth, who already was distinguished for his scholarship aud 
integrity of life. Fryth, through the influence of Tyndale, 
became a converted man, and afterwards became his associate 
in the work of translation. Fryth was well read in mathe- 
matics, Bilney in the cauon law, and Tyndale in the learned 

^ Aeti and Iionummt$, p. 1284. 

• Fnller's Church History of Britain. Ilistory the UnitertUy of 
CarrXmdge, p. 87. London, 16.55. Fuller in this connection HtyB, Uuit 
Erasmus also " took upon him the Divinity Professors place." 

* FAubigne's Hittary of the Btformation, V. , 163, 164. 
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langnagOB. These three young men associated themselves to- 
gether, and strengthened each other's hands in the work of 
reading the New Testament and preaching the Gospel of 
repentanoe to then: fellow students. 

After Tyndale's departnie ftom Cambridge we next bear of 
him as a tator in the fiunily of Sir John Walsh, of Gloncester- 
shire. ^ This Gentleman,'* says Foze/ ^as hee kept a good 
ordinarie commonly at bis table, there resorted to hjm many 
times BOndry Abbots^ Deanes, Archdeaoonfl^ with other diners 
Doctors and great beneficed men ; who there together with M. 
Tyndall sittyng at the same table, did nse many tymes to 
enter communication and talke of learned men, as of Luther 
and of Erasmus. Alsodiuers other coutrouersies and questions 

upon the Scripture And when as they at any tyme 

did varye from Tyndall in opinions and judgement, he would 
shcwe them the booke and lay i)]ayiily l^elore them the open 
and manifest places of the Scriptures, to confute their erours, 
and to coutirme liis sayinges. And thus continued they for a 
certain season, rcasonynge and contending together diuers and 
sundry tymes, till at length they waxed wery, and bare a 
secret gmdge in their hartes agaynst hym.'' ^ 

Foxe enters minutely into the history of Tyndale's life 
while he remained in the family of Sir J. Walsh. At first, 
through the influence of Lady Walsh, the family inclined to 
the yiews of the learned and rich doctors, for there were 
among them those that could spend their three hundred 
pounds, a yery laige snm, since in modem yalnes it stands as 
one to fifteen, and it was not reasonable^ according to her 
protest, that she should listen to Tyndale, a poor tutor, in 
preference to these rich doctors. Howeyer, after Tyndale had 
translated the Enchiridion of Erasmni^ a book which exposed 
the ceremonial observances of the Bomish Church, he gave it 
to Sir John and his lady to read. The book had the desired 
influence. The family became more friendly to Tyndale, and 
more estranged from the Homish doctors. Whereupon the 

' Acts and Monuments, p. 1225. 
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latter wm enraged, and ^begain to grudge and storme against 

Tyndall, rayling af^aynst hym in ale houses and other places."* 
They finally accused Tyndale secretly before the chancellor. 
Tyndale's offense was that of dhving them from the well filled 
tables of Sir John, and thai he was a zealous preacher " about 
the town of Bristol, and in the said town in the common 
place called St. Austin's Green." When Tyndalo was brought 
before the chancellor, though nothinor was proved against him, 
yet the chancellor " threatened hym greuously, reuilyng and 
ratyng hym as though hee had been a dogge." * Foxe further 
relates a conversation, which occurred at this time» between 
Tyndalo and a certain learned divine, who in anger burst 
fortb^ saying : ** We were better to bo without Gods law 
than the Popes." Tyndale with spirit replied: ''I defie 
the Pope and all hys lawes;'* and farther added : ''if Qod 
spared hym life, ere many yeares he would oaase a boy that 
drineth the plough to know more of the Scripture, then he 
did"» 

There is no positive evidence that Tyndale began the work 
of translating the New Testament while at the house of Walsh ; 
but he has left words on record which show his state of mind 
at this period. He says: "Which thing only moved me to 
translate the New Testament. Because 1 had perceived by 
experience, how that it was impossible to establish the lay- 
people in any h'uth, except the scripture were plainly laid be- 
fore their eyes in their mother-tongue, that they might see 
the process, order, and meaning of the text; for else, wliat- 
eoever truth is taiii^lit them, these enemies of all truth ([ueneh 
it ai^ain.'' He laboreil much in preaching the Gospel while 
be stayed at this manor Iiouse, and it is to these labors* doubt- 
less, he referred, when he wrote : " While I am sowing in one 
place, the enemy ravages the field I have just left. Ob, if 
Christians possessed the Holy Scriptures in their own tongue 

' Artu and MonumtnU, p. 1226. 

» Ibid, p. 1235. « IhUl p. 1225. 

4 Tjudale's Wwkt, I., 304 Parker Soc. ed. Cambridge, 1848. 
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they could of themselves withstand these sophists." The rage 
of the priests increased, and fis Foxe relates, Tyndale came to 
Sir John and said: '^I perceaae I shall not bee suffered to 
tarye long hire in this countrey, neither shal you be babb,. 
thongh you would, to kepe me out of the handes of the spir- 
itnalitie, and also what displeasure might grow thereby to yoa 
by kepyng me." * 

Thus driven away, Tyndale camo to London, hoping to find 
a patron in Bishop Tonstal, since he remembered that Tonstal 
was highly extolled by Erasmus for his great learn iug. So 
long as the reviyal of learning confined itself to classic 1itera> 
tnre, Tonstal, like Sir Thomas More, was a friend of the move- 
ment ; but since it was opening wide the door of Protestant- 
ism, he was no longer its friend. Conse(|uently, in his house 
there was no ])hace for Tyndale, though as an evidence of his 
Scholarship Tyndale had sent him an oration of Isocrates 
which he had lianslatt'd from the Greek \\\U> English. ^ But 
in Humphrey Moiimoutli, whom Foxe describes as "a right 
godly and sincere alderman of London,'' Tyndale found n 
friend and supporter, who received him into his own house for 
the space of six months. Here, doubtless, Tyndale applied 
himself to the work of translation. Monmouth's testimony 
respecting Tyndale, while he abode in his house, was that " he 
lyued lyke a good Priest, studying both night and day." ^ But 
the eye of the persecutor followed him to London. It is now 
the close of the year 1523. Tyndale has been in London 
almost' a year, and can remain no longer, ^e says: "I .... 
saw things whereof I defer to speak at this time, and under- 
stood at the last, not only that there was no room in my lord 
of London^s palace to translate the Xew Testament, but also 
that there was no place to do it in all Bngland, as experience 
doth now openly declare.'** 

1 4ctt and Men., p. 1226. 
* Tyndale'B Work», L, 896. 

^ Foxc'fl Acti( and }fonument)i, p. 1133. 

« Tyndale'fl Works, L, dQ6. Parker Society edition. Cambridge, 1818. 
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Probal)ly by Monmouth's advice, and certainly by his aid,* 
Tyndale crossed tlie sea to Hamburgh, that he mi<;lit carry 
out his purpose of translating tbe New Testament, lie Umded 
at Hamburgh in May, 1524, and found the city in a state of great 
excitement. The burghers were united in opposition to all 
political usurpations, but they were diTided as to their re- 
ligious opinions. For three or four years the Reformation 
under T.ufluM' liad been steadily advancing in Hanjburgli. 
Here Tyndale found friends ; and, assisted by his faithful 
companion/' he proceeded with the work of translation. And 
when this firiend was called away,' he was aided by William 
Roye» *'a friar observant of the Franciscan order at Green- 
wich.'' Tyndale describes him as ^a man somewhat crafty, 
when he oometh unto new acquaintance. • • . . Nevertheless^ I 
suffered all things till that was ended, which I could not do 
alone without one, both to write and to help me to compare 
the texts together. When that was ended, I took my leaye, and 
bade him farewell for our two lives, (and as men say) a day 
longer."^ During Tyndale's short stay in Hamburgh, it is 
very possible that he finished the translations of the (Jos- 
pels of Matthew and Mark, which lie printed separately; and 
that one or both of these made up the '* little book " that 
Humphrey Monmouth confessed to have received from Tyn- 
dale in Tyndale remained in Hamburgh till the begin- 
ning of the next year. That he went from here to Wittem- 
bnrgh to confer with Luther, though asserted by Foxe, is 
yery questionable. Sir Thomas More and other papists were 
anxious to make it appear that Tyndale was confederate with 

1 Humphrey Monmoiith gave Um an exhihttion or umnt^ of tea 
pounds, sufficient, at this tfane, for the mainteosnoe of a single man. 
The amoant in present ▼aloes would be shout $750. Lewis' Mttorp of 

Eng. Tnmdatvmn, p. 75. 

' SiippoRwl to be bis wllc^ nssociate, JdIui Fryth, who afterwards 
sufibrcd martyrdom at tbo stake in Smithfield. Or possibly tUo peruon 
meant may be George Joy. 

« Tyndale's Warks, I.. 37, 38. 

* Anderson's AnnaU cf the BnffiUh BUde, p, 28. London, 1888 
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Lather, hence the importanoe of this yiAt, and yet there is 
no positive evidence of it^ 

Leaving Hambmgh, Tyndale with Boye arrived at Oologne 
in April, 1525. Oologne offered superior advantages fur print- 
ing. The celebrated printers, Qaentel and the By remans were 
established Iiere. But the city was one of the strongholds of 
the papacy. The Protestant movement had reached Cologne, 
but the principal effect had been to stir up a violent opposi- 
tion to the Relbrmation. Tyndale, aware of this, takes ob- 
scui*e lodgings. When his manuscript was ready for the press, 
he was cautious in arranging with the pruiters for an edition 
of three thousand copies. The printing began in secret, and 
page after page was worked off from the press. Tyndale is 
overjoyed. But further disappointment awaits him. John 
Cochlffius, a violent opposer of the Keformation, was at Co- 
logne. He had dealings with Tyndale's printers. They met 
over the winecnp, and Cochlams learns from them what 
they would not have revealed in their sober moments — that 
two Englishmen^ skilled in the languages, were ooncealed in 
the city for the purpose of superintending the printing the 
New Testament in Englisdiy and that four score pages in 
quarto had already been struck off. Oochlnus took immediate 
steps to inform the public authorities, and through an order 
from the senate the press was stopped. He likewise, by letters, 
warned Henry VIIL and his councilors, and directed them to 
give orders at every seaport to prevent the introduction of 
the baneful merchandise.* Anticipating any further action of 
the senate, Tyndale hastens to the printers, and securing his 
manuscript and the pages already printed, escapes the net of 
the fowler by fleeing the city. We next hear of Tyndale at 
Worms, where, without further opposition, he succeeds in 
his long cherished design. Two edilictns of his translation, an 
octavo and a quarto, were printed here, in the closing months 
of 1525. There has been much confusion as to the correct 

> knaenon'B AnfuUt of iheEnffUih Bible, Loiid<m,180a. 
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date, though the year 1526 has been heretofore generally ac* 
cepted as correct "The first time," says Strype, "the Holy 

Scriptaie was printed in English was about the Year 

1526. And that was only the New Testament translated by 
IkfhdaL" ^ Le Long refers to the year 1526 as the positiTe date 
of the qnarto edition. Bat Mr. Anderson thinks he makes a 
mistake of a whole year.* The introduction of these Testa- 
ments into England in the spring of 1526 would seem to fiivor 
the dose of the year 1525 as the true date. 

If possible, authorities have been more divided in respect to 
the place, than to the date, of printing these N ew Testaments. 
Some favor Wittemburgh, others Antwerp, while others more 
correctly fix upon Worms as the place of j)rintiug. This con- 
fusion arises from the fact that the books were published with- 
out either the name of the author, the place, or the date of 
the issue. Again, it has been an open (juestion as to which 
was first printed, the quarto or the octavo edition. Mr. Offer, 
however, seems to have settled this question, quite satisfac- 
torily, in favor of the octavo edition. The explanation seems 
to be, that while Tyndale intended the quarto edition should 
be the first printed, and so the work was actually began at 
Cologne, yet, because it was interrupted and the English 
authorities were instructed particularly as to the character of 
the book issuing from the press at Cologne, he changed the 
form to an octayo^ leaying out the prologues and glosses.' 
And yet, from some unknown reason, the quarto Tolumes, 
though last from the press, appeared in England quite as soon as 
those of the octavo edition, and were the first condemned by the 
public authorities, since the books that were condemned con- 
tained " prefaces and other pestylente gloses in the margentes." 
This appears in the reply of Henry VIII. to J^uther, in which he 
charges Luther witli being "in deuyce with one or two leude 
persons (referring to TyuUale and Hoyej borne in this our 

' Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, p. 81. London, 1684. 
' AndertQtt't AnnaUt p. 43. ' Ibid, p. 89. 
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realme, for tho translatyng of the New testament in to Eng- 
lysshe, as well with many corruptions of that holy text, as 
certtxyuc prefaces, and other pestylente gloses in the margeutcs, 
for the adnaun cement and settvnor forthe of his adbomyuablo 
heresyes, .... In the aduoydynge wherof, we of our especiall 

tendre zeale determyned the sayd and vntrue translatyons 

to be breimed, with furtiier sharppe correction and puuissli- 
ment against the kepars aud redcrs of the same."* 

So hot were the tires kindled by the king's "tendre zeal" 
that no entire copy of the qnarto edition escaped the flamss, 
BO &r as has been found. The only relic extant» contains the 
prologue to Matthew's Gospel, also a portion of the some 
Gospel, extending from the first chapter to the twelfth yerse 
of the twenty-second chapter, inclusive. And it seems that 
this escaped by being bound up with a quarto tract of 
CBcolampadius. In this way it remained oonoealed for three 
hundred years; when it was discovered accidentally, and 
identified as a part of Tyndale's New Testament* This 
fragment is now preserved in the Grenville collection in the 
British Museum ; and has been photo-lithographed and re- 
printed in facsimile, both text and prologue, by Edward 
Arber. Of the octavo edition, there remains bnt one perfect 
copy,* which is most sacredly preserved in the library of the 
Baptist College, Bristol. Another, tliough imperfect, may be 
found in the library of St. Paul's Cathedral, Lcmdon.^ The 
history of the Bristol copy may be traced ba(;k for a century 
or more, when it was in the Harleian library of Lord Oxford. 
Mr. John Murray, his collector, secured it, and as a reward, 
twenty pounds a year was settled upon him lor life. On the 

' As cited in Arber's Preface. PhoUAithographed Fragment of 
Tyndale'8 N. T., p. 40. London, 1871. This letter of Henry VIII. was 
in answer to Luther's publisLied letter to him, which was received iu 
March, 152G. 

* Anderson's Annah, pp. 86, 37. 

* The title page is gone. 

« Aibei's Pr^faM, FhoMUkagrapM Fragmmt qf l^ftM^t If, T,, 
p. S. 
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death of Lord Ozfoid, 1741, Mr. Thomas Osborne purchased 
his library, aod not being uwaie of the value of this volnmo, 
sold it to Mr. Ames tor fifteen shillings. In 1760, when the 
Ames* books were sold, this New Testament brought fonrtecTi 
^neas and a half. The volame contains the following note : 
**N.B. This choice book was purchased at Mr. Langibrd's 
sale, (Mr. Ames' books) 13th May, 17G0, l)y me John Whyte; 
and on the 13th of May, 1776, I sold it to* the Uev. Dr. Gif- 
ford for twenty guineas, the price first paid for it by the 
hitc Lord Oxford." ^ Dr. Gifford bequeathed it to the Bristol 
Library in 1784. 

The English merchants abroad who had to do with the in- 
troduction of these newly printed Testaments into England, 
were aware that the public authorities had been warned by 
CochhTus, and of the consequent difficulties to be overcome. 
But notwithstanding the impending dangers, five Hanseatic 
merchants took the preoious books into their ships, and sailed 
for London. They expected to find the enemy on guard, but 
instead, the way was open and the books were landed and 
safely oonT^ed to tbe Merchants' warehouse in Thames 
Street.^ If the enemy slept, the friends of the Bible were 
awake and expectant. Not only in London, hot in Oxford 
and Oambridge, they anxiously awaited the coming of the 
newly printed English Testaments. The soil was prepared 
for the seed. For almost a hundred and fifty years this 
preparation had been going forward : so intimately allied was 
the close of the fourteenth with the beginning of the sixteenth 
centurv. The name of John Wvclille was still fresh in the 
minds and hearts of his friends ; neither was it forgotten by 
his enemies, for they still kept alive the tires of persecution 
so early kindled against his followers. Then these Lollards, 
or Broders in Christ, still preserved and read the old brown 
manuscripts of Wycliffe's New Testament They were familiar 
also with religious tracts of his writing. Besides all this 

' Anderson's Annals of the English Bih', , p 41. IxAdon, 1868. 
* lyAabigne's Hiitaru of the B^imnatioa, V., 264 
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there was a more recent preparation whicb begm with the 

revival of learning, and the publishing of Erasmus' Greek 
and Latin Testament. A movement which influenced the 
educated, not excepting those of the Universities. Finally, 
by way of preparation, the influence of Luther mnst not be 
forgotten, which was beginning to sweep like a great wave 
over England. Thus tlie way was fully prepared, and from 
the first the people received these newly printed Testameots 
joyfolly, but, from necessity, secretly. 

The first distributer of these Testiuneiits was Thomas 
Garret, curate of Honey Lane, London. He was a plain 
man, timid in disposition, but bold in faith, whose preaching 
was an offense to the hierarchy but a joy to the people. 
From the Merchants* warehouse these New Testaments were 
taken to the house of Garret. Other places of deposit were 
afterwards found, but the " dark corners " of Garret's bouse 
were the first hiding places of these lights, which must soon 
light up all England. So there were othera who afterwards 
engaged, at the risk of personal liberty, in* distributing, by 
sale, these prcdons volumes, yet, as the story comes to ua, 
Thomas Gbirret was the first to do, and the first to snffer. 
The books came into his possession, probably in the early part 
of the year 1526. He proceeds cantionsly in bis work, selling 
to priest and laymen alike, but in every case with a special 
cbaige: '*that they wold kepe yt close.'' How the good 
news must have spread among these Broders in Christ that a 
printed New Testament in English could be bought of 
Thomas Garret^ in Honey Lane, near Gheapside, ^in the 
smal or biggest Yolume, for viL or viii. grotes a pece/'* 

' Robert Necton in his confession (made probably at London in 1528) 
says : "Vicar Constantyne at diners tymcs, bad of this respondent about 
XV. or xvi. of tbe New Testaments of the big^'^ost .... Tbat about the 
same tyme, lie sold fyve of the said New Testamcuts to Sir William 
Furboehore synging man, in Stowmarket, in Saffolk, for vii or viii grotea 
ft peoe [da. 4d. or 9b. 8d., equal to £1 iSa. Od. or £d Ob. Od. now]." Ae- 
coidingly the octavo copy would be woffh in pieaait valoes in American 
money |8.70^ and the quarks $10.00. Gompaie Aiber's Pr^fioMt p. 48. 
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They loved their old brown mannscripts of **the iiii Evan- 
geliBtes and oertayn Epistles of Peter and Poale in Englisbe/' 
bat now these are little regarded iu comparison with this New 
TeetameDt in print with its ^'oleyner Englishe."^ 

While Thomas Garret, Father Hacker and others are 
diligent in distribnting these Testaments in London, Cam- 
bridge, and other places, the hierarchy is on the alert It has 
examined these books and has determined to condemn them, 
and all snch persons as hare to do with them. Bishop 
Tonstal, by the adTioe of Cardinal Wolsey, sent forth an 
injunction to the archdeacons of his diocese, under date of 
October 24, 152G, for the culling in of New Testaments 
translated by Tyndale ; enjoinino:, " that within xxx duyes 

space under payne of excommunication and incurryng 

the suspicion of heresie, they do bryng in and really deliuer 
unto our vicare generall, all and singular such bokes as 
conteync the translation of the new Testament in the 
Englishe tongue."'^ 

Abont this time, in October or November, 1526, Bishop 
Tonstal preached a sermon at Paul's Cross, in which he told 
the people that there were three thonsand errors in the trans- 
lation. It was on this occasion, according to Arber, 'Ubat 
Tyndale's New Testaments were first o£Bicially denounced, and 
pnblioly burnt,"* But that the people were not convinced 

> JiAm lyball in his depoeltlflin nude in April, 1828, njs: "thnt at 
MydnelmasBe last post waa twelve mnnethe, fhia respondent and 
Thomas Hilles came to London to Frear Barons, .... to buy a New 
Testament in Englishe The Bayd Tboraaa Hilles, and this re- 

spondent shewyd the Frcar Barons of certayne old Ix^okes that they 
liad ; as of iiii Evangeliates, and certyne Epistles of Peter and Poule in 
Englishe. Which bookes the sayd Frear dyd little regard, and mado a 
twyte of it, and sayd, A poynt for them, for th^ be not to be regarded 
toward the new printed Testament in Eogllsbe. For it is of more 
clfljnar Bpgliahe. And then the sajd Frear Barons deljrverid to them 
the sayd New Testament in Bnglyshe; for Avhicb they paydiiis. lid. 
(£1 ISs. 6d.) and desyred them that thej wold kepe yt dose." Arbor's 
Prefnre, p. 46. 

* Foxe's AciU arid Monuments, p. 1157. * Arbor's Prtface, p. 49. 
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by Tonstal's assertion^ we have the testimony of John Lam- 
bert, who suffered martyrdom two years afterward, that he - 
was at Failles Crosse when the new Testament Imprinted 

of late beyond the Sea, waa first forefended ; (forbidden ;) and 

truely my harte lamented greatly to heare a great man 
preachy ng agaynst it, which shewed forth certaine thynges 
that he noted for hideous errors to be in it, that I, yea and 
not I, but lykewise did many other thincke verely to be 
noiie."^ But if now the New Testaments of Tvndale are 

ftp' 

burned, for eveiT book thus destroyed lumdreds of others 
will arise from its ashes. Ah'eady Dutch printers have taken 
np the work of printing English Testaments as a commercial 
enterprise. Christopher Endhoven printed an edition in 1527, 
at Antwerp; two other editions by Ruremond foUowed in 
1528, so that English ' Testaments became plentier and 
cheaper. The years 1527 and 1528 were remarkable for the 
large nnmber of New Testaments imported into England. 
The anthorities were peiplezed. They decided to purchase 
all the books printed and thns stop their circnlation. Ac- 
cordingly Archbishop Warham sent forth his agents; and 
royal letters were sent to Haoket, the English envoy on the 
continent, to nse eyeiy endeavor to get possession of English 
Testaments. So very snccessfol were the archbishop's agents, 
that he lacked innds for their extensive purchases. Bishop 
Nix, in reply to the archbishop's letter soliciting aid, says; 
"Surely in myne opynion you luive done therein a gracious 
and blessed dede/' And that the " holle charge and coste" 
should not fall upon the archbishop, he contributed ten marks 
as his share, a sum equal to about five hundred dollars in 
present values. 

But the incjuisitors arc not satisfied with books, they must 
have men. These Bible readers and New Testament distrib- 
uters must be arrested and severely dealt with. In the diocese 

* Foxe*a AeU and Mmnmentt, p. 1278. The above is a part of his 
anaww to the 26t1i article^ vis.: " Whether I beleae that the headea or 

rulers hy necessity of saluation, are booxide to gene unto the peofle^ 
holy Scriptare in iheyr mother langnage ? " 
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of London, and abont Golchestery and other ports of Essex, 
these brethren were holding secret meetings for instmcting 

"one another out of God's word.*** And all this must be 

stopped. To do it a strict visitation was ordered. Tonstal in 
liis wrath commanded that parties accused shouhl be forced 
not only to criminate themselves but to implicate others. Tlie 
Public Rej^isters are filled with these cruel depositions. During 
this visitation, in the early part of the year lb27, Father 
Hacker, alias Ebb, a notable Lollard and Bible reader and 
teacher, who for the past six years had been ^oing from house 
to house, reading and expounding the Scriptures, was arrested 
and compelled upon his oath to discover many of his friends 
and foUowera. A long list of the names of tliose thus detected, 
and the aocosation against them, is recorded by Strype.' 

In 1528, persecution began in earnest. Wolsey's agents 
abroad are instructed to search out and arrest Tyndale the 
chief doer in all this mischievous work. At home the prisons 
are already filled to the full with those whose only crime is 
that of reading the New Testament in English. As a striking 
pictore of the times, exhibiting both the rage of the Romish 
Ghnich and the fierceness of the State, the story of Thomas 
Garref s snfEerings, as told by Anthony Dalaber, is most graphic 
and interesting. The facts were written ont by Dalaber from 
memory in 1562, by the request of Mr. Foxe^ who inserted 
them in the early editions of his Acts and Monaments. The 
story as given below is abridged from Eoxe, and the spelling 
modernized: 

Anthony Dalaber, then scholar at Albome Hal], who had 

books uf M (aster) Garret, had been in my country, in Dorset- 
shire, at Stalbridge, wlu rc 1 had a brother Parson of that 
Parish, who was very desirous to have a Curate out of Oxford, 

It was thought trood among the brethren,. . . . that M(aster) 

Garret, changing his name, should be sent.... to serve him 
there for a time, until he might secretly from thence, convey 

' > Stiype/^ Aetet'Mftoil MaSMrtalt ^ikg B^fbmuttian, I., 115. him- 
doa, 1815. * IMd, pp. 117, 118, 119. 
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himself somewhither over the sea, .... So the Wednesday, in 

the morDing before Shroyetide, M(a8ter) Garret departed 

But the Friday next, in the night time, he came again to liad- 
leis house,. .. .and so after midnight — he was apprehended 

and taken there in his bed, and delivered over to D(octor) 

Oottisford,. . . .who kept him as a prisoner^ in his own cham- 
ber. There was great joy and rejoicing among tiie Papists. \ . 
. . . .Who immediately sent their letters in poet haste onto the 
Oardinal to inform him of the apprehension of this notable 
heretic,. . . .Bnt of all this sndden hnrly bnrly, was I utterly 
ignorant So that I knew neither of M(a8ter) Garref s so snd- 
den return, neither that he was so taken, until that afterwards, 
he came unto mv chamber, ... .as a man amazed, and as soon 

as he saw me, he said he was undone fur he was taken I 

asked him why he went not unto my brother ? He said that 

after he was gone a d:iy's journey and a half, he was so fearful, 
that his heart \^o^l(l no otlier, ])ut tliat he must needs return 

again unto Oxford He prayed me to help convey him 

away, . . . .and told me that he would go into Wales, and thence 
convey himself into Germany. Then I put on him a sleeved 
coat of mine. He would also have had another manner of cap 
of me, but I had none but priest like such as his own was. 

"Then kneeled us both down,. . . .and lifting up our hearts 
and hands to God our heavenly father, desiring him with 
plenty of tears, so to conduct and prosper him in his journey, 
that he well might escape the danger of all his enemies, to the 
glory of his holy name.. . . .And so he departed from me, .... 
When I was gone down the stairs from my chamber, I straight- 
way did shut my chamber door, and went into my study, and 
took the New TestaiAent into my bands, kneeled down on my 
knees, and with many a deep sigh and salt tear, I did with 
much deliberation read over the x. chapter of S. Matthew his 

Gospel, and with fervent prayer, I did commit unto God 

our dearly beloved brother Garret Also that he would 

endue his tender and lately bom little flock in Oxford with 
heavenly strength by his holy spirit that they might be well 
able to withstand tp his glory all their fiery enemies. 
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ThiB done, I . . . . went towards Friswide to speak with that 
worthy martyr of Ood M(a8ter) Clarke aod others, and to 

declare nnto them what had happened that afternoon. I 

met by the way one Master Edeu,....who with pitiful 

countenance said, We are all undone, for Master CJ arret was 

returned. . . .and was in prison But I told him that I 

was well assured he was now gone, how he came unto me, 

and how he went his way.. ...Then I went straiLclit to Fris- 
wide As I then and there stood, inconieth I)(()ctor) Cot- 

tisford the Commissary, as fast as ever he could go, bare- 
headed and as pale as ashes, (I knew his grief well enough) 

and to the Dean he goeth, into the Quire, and talked with 

him very sorrowfully About the middle of the church met 

them D(octor) London, puffing and blustering and blowing 
like a hungry and greedy Lion seeking his prey, they talked 
together awhile, but the Commissary was mnch bkmed of 
them for keeping his prisoner so negligently.. . . . And it was 
known abroad that M(a8ter) Garret was escaped... ..These 
Doctors departed^ and sent abroad their servants and spies 
every wher& Master Clarke — came forth finom the Quire, I 
followed him to his chamber and declared what was happened, 
that afternoon, of Master Ckurrefs escape. He was glad for 

he knew of his foretelling I went to Alborne Hall and 

there lay that night. In the morning. . . .1 went straight to- 
wards Glocester College to my chamber And going up the 

stairs, would have opened my door, but I could not in a long 
seas')n do it. Whereby I perceived that my lock had been 

meddled with all When I came in I saw my bed all tossed 

and tumbled, my clothes in my press thrown down and my 
study door open, whereof I was much amazed, and thought 
verily that some search was made there that night for M(afiter) 
Garret..... Kow there was lying in the next chamber unto 

me, a monk, who as soon as he heard me, came and told 

me how M(aster) Garret was sought (for), — and how every 
comer of my chamber was searched for M. Garret. . . .Then 
he told me that he was commanded to bring me as soon as I 
came in^ nnto the Prior.. ...I went with him to the said 
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Prior's chamber. He asked me if M (aster) Oairet were 

with me yesterday? I told him yea. Then he woald know 
where he wa& ... .1 told him I knew not, . . . except he were 

at Woodstock Whither when I was brought into the 

chapel there I fonnd D(octor) Cottisford, D(octor) Iligdon, 
. ..and D(octor) London. First, they asked what my name 
was. 1 tuld tliem that my name was Anthony DalahcT. Then, 
how long I had been student in tlie University, and I told 
them almost iii years Then, whether I knew M(aster) Gar- 
rot and how long I had known him. I told them I knew him 
well and had known him almost a twelvemonth. ...At the 
last when they could get nothing of me whereby to hurt or 

accuse any man, they all iii together brought me up a long 

stairs into a great chamber, .... wherein stood a great pair of 
very high stocks. Then M(aster) Commissary asked me for 
my purse and girdle, took away my money and my knives, 
afid then they put my lags into the stocks, and so locked me 
fast in them ; in which I sat, my ieet being almost as high as 
my head ; and so departed they, . . . .locking fast the chamber 
door.. .. .Before dinner M(aster) Gottisford came up to me 
and requested me earnestly to tell him where M(aster) Garret 
was, and if I would so do, he promised me straightway to de- 
liver me out of prison. But I told him I could not tell where 
he was, no more indeed I could. Then he departed to dinner, 
asking me if I would eat any meat. I told him yea, right 
glndly. He siiid he would send me some. When he was gone 
his servants asked me divers questions, which 1 du not now 
remember, and some of them spake me fair, and some threat- 
ened nie, calling me heretic, and so departed, locking the door 
fast upon me." * 

Thus far the story is related by Dalaber; but Foxc further 
records, that Garret wa^ again arrested, imprisoned, and con- 
victed as an heretic. Afterward he was compelled to carry a 
fagot in open procession from St. Mary's church to Friswide 
College. And all who were in the procession were commanded 

1 Foze's Aeti and MowwmenUt pp. 186S<4300. 
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to tLrow a book into the fire, in tokeu of repentance, as tboj 
paased by. After thi% Garret escaped the tyranny of his ene- 
mies by fleeing from place to place, bnt was hotly puisaed and 
at last taken. He was oondemiied and soflered martyrdom at 
the stake in Smithfield in tbe year 1641.^ 

The opinion of tbe bienurchy now U, that if this flood of 
heresy is checked, tbe fountain heads must be dried ui>. 
Haoket^ tbe agent ot Heory VIII., is at Antwerp~with special 
letters for the arrest of Christopher EndhoTcn, whose great 
crime is printing New Testaments in English. But Antwerp 
wu:s u free city and Endlioven a free citizen, and therefore 
could be heard iii his own defense. Whereupon the lords of 
Antwerp decided that the heresies and errors must be proved." 
The proof was not brought forward, and the **Marfrrave would 
proceed no further." RiQhar^l Ilarman and his wile were the 
next victims. Failing to secure the conviction of Endhoven 
on the charge of heresy, they prosecuted Harman as a traitor. 
And on this charge, backed by royal lettei-s, Harman and his 
wife were sent to prison on the 12th of July, 1528. Eichard Har- 
man was an English merchant^ and for many years a burgher 
of Antwerp. One of the charges against him was that he had 
"received books from a German merchant (viz., New Testa- 
ments in English without a gloss), and sold them to an Eng- 
lish merchant who has bad them conTeyed to England.'' He 
was charged fnrther with ''sheltering snspected Lntberans ;** 
also with ''eating meat on Saturday." Bnt snoh charges did 
not, in the judgment of Margaret and her oouncil, sustain the 
accusation of being a traitor, and consequently the prisoners 
were discharged on tbe 26th of February, 1529, after sufiTering 
not only imprisonment for seyen months, but a great hurt and 
hinderance in their business.' 

The intense desire of Cardinal Wolsey was the apprehension 
of Tyndale and Koye. He communicated with Ilacket on tliis 

1 Fuse's AeU and MonimeiUi» p. 1869. The mofe probable date of 
Garret's martyrdom is Jnljr 60, 16^. 
* Afber'a Pr^aee, p. 89. 
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subject. He also sent a special messenger, in the person of 
John West, to Herman Bincke of Cologne, with orders to bny 
np eyerywbere books printed in English, and to arrest Boye 
and ffitchens (Tyndale). Bincke replied : ** I will endeayonr 
in every way to arrest Boy and Hntchins^ and other opponents 
and rebels of the king's grace and yours.''^ 

FaUing in their attempts to stop the work of printing and 
importing New Testaments by i>er8ecution, the English gov- 
ernment sought the same end by treaty; which stipuhited that 
there should be the continuation of traffic for merchants be- 
tween the two countries, but there should be no printing or 
selling of any Lutheran books on either side. This treaty was 
signed at Cambray in 1529. Bishop Tonstal, Sir Thomas 
More, and the agent Hacket were the coiiiniissioiiers. But 
after all they had more confidence in tire than in treaties; for 
Tonstal, on his return from Cambray, stopped at Antwerp for 
the purpose of buying New Testaments that he might bom 
them. He met with Augnstine Packington, a London mer- 
chant, and proposed to purchase all the New Testaments that 
remained unsold. As the story goes, Packington laid the 
matter before Tyndale, and the resaltwas; 'Hhe Bishop of 
London had the bookes, Packington the thanks, and Tyndall 
had the money."' Famished thus with the requisite means, 
Tyndale is said to have set abont correcting his translation 
and having it newly printed ; so that the books came ^ thicke 
and threefolde oner into England." The bishop perceiving 
this sent for Packington and said: *^*Rovr cometh this that 
there are so many New Testaments abroad? You promised 
me that you would bye tliem all.' Then aunswered Packing- 
ton, * Surely I bought all that was to bee had, but I pcrceaue 
they haue printed more since ... .you were best to bye the 
stampes too, and so yon shaliio sure ?* At which aunswere the 
Bishop smyled and so tiie matter ended." ^ Foxe also records 
in this same connection, that Sir Thomas More in his exam- 

1 Arber^B PrtfatCt p. 88. 

* Foxe's AeU and MmumenU, p. 1199, * XW, 1169. 
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ination of George Oonstantjne said : ** * There is beyoade the 
sea Tyndall, Joye, and a great many of yon ; I know they 
. cannot line without helpe. There are some that helpe and 
anooonr them with money» and thou being one of them, had- 
dest thy part theroof, and therefore knowest from whence it 
came. I pray thee tell me» who be they that helpe them thus ? ' 
'My Lord' quoth Constantine, 'I irill tell you truly; it is the 
Bishop of London that hath holpen us, for he hath bestowed 
among us a great deale of money upon New Testaments to 
burne them, and that hath bene and yet is our onely succour 
and comfort.' *No\v by my truth,' quoth More,*I thinkc even 
the same, for so much I told tiie By shop before he went 
about it/ " 1 

The year 1530 brought with it changes for the worse. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in whose opinion *• heresy was an error," and 
who by his leniency made it possible for those thus charged to < 
recant, was degraded from his authority ; while Sir Thomas 
More, in whose opinion "heresy was a crime," was exalted to 
the high seat of the chancellorship.^ And Sir Thomas as 
chancellor nsed his authority in concert with the Homish bish- 
ops to blot out the yery name of heresy. Also the effect of 
the king's fierce proclamation of December 24, 1629, for the 
abolishing of New Testaments, and other heretical books, and 
for the withstanding of all who taught or preached agaiust the 
dignity and ordinances of .the Catholic Church, began to bo 
MU "There ensued,'' says Foxe, "great persecution and 
trouble against the poor and innocent flock of Christ." Ton- 
stal kindled a great fire of New Testaments in Ijondon on the 
4th of May, 1530.'' But the people were indignant. They 
remonstrated to no effect; but denounced it as "a burning of 
the Word of God." They further declared that " ' there must 

* Foxe'a Acts and MonumentM^ y. 1159. Some objections Lave beea 
faisad to this story, aod yet it illtifltnles the true itate of ftlAdTB at that 
time. 

' filr Thomas More was made Ghancellor October 26, 1S89. See H oie's 

Life ofMttTi', p. 155, note. London, 1726. 

* Stiype's Memorialt €f OramnMT, p. 81. The date in Stiype is 1581. 
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be a visable contrariety between that Book and the Doctrines 
of those who so bandied it'; by which both their prejudice 
against the Glergy, and their desire of reading tbe New Tes- 
tament were eucreased."^ Moreover, the impression abroad 
was that Henry VilL was not altogether at one with the bish- 
ops in tbeir war against heresy. The following extract from a 
letter of Bishop Nix, written on the 14th of May, 1530, reveals 
something of tbe state of feeling at least in bis own diocese. 
The bishop in his ])er|>lQxity wrote to Archbishop Warham : 
''I am accumbred with snch as kepyth and ready th these 

arroneons books in English My Lord, I hare done that 

lyeth in me for the suppression of soch persons; but it passeth 

my power Fur diverse saith ()j)only in my Diocoss, that 

the Kinges Grace wold, that they shold have the said arroneous 

books Show this to the Kinges Grace, beseeching liim to 

send his honorable Lcttres, under his Seal, down to whom he 
please, in my Diocess. That they may show and publish, that 
it is not his pleasure, that soche bookes should be had or red ; 

and idso punish soch as saith so And how I thought best 

for the suppression of soch as holdyth these arroneons opiniona 
For if they continue any time; I thynk they shall nndoe ns 

all But now it may be done wel in my Diocess ; For the 

Gentlemen and the Oommunality be not greatly infected; but 
merchants and soch that hath their abiding not &r from 
theSea.»> 

The hierarchy is still on the alert for the apprehension of 
William Tyndale. Vaui^han, the KnfjUsh envoy and successor 
of Hacket, has a special commission to watch Tyndale's move- 
ments. In the meantime Tyndale has been engaged in trans- 
lating the Pentateuch, aided doubtless by his friend Fryth, 
who, at the persecution at Oxford, tied across the sea. These 
five books were printed separately, with titles and prologues 

' Rurnet s History of the lief., I., 100. London, 1681. 
' Siry^'a M^moriaia of Archbuhop Cranmer, App„p, 15. London, 
1863. 
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to each, bat withoafc dates, excepting that of Qenesifl^ which 
reads: ^Emprented at Marlboro in the laod of Hesse^ by 
me, Hans Lnft^ the yere of our Lorde, ILD.XXX, the xTii 
dayes of Janoaril" ^ These books are quite rare, since there 
is bat one complete set known, which is preserred in the 6ren- 
yille Library, British MasenoL The story, told by Foze, of 
Tyndale's yoyage from Antwerp to Hamburgh, with the mana- 
script of the newly translated Pentetench, of his shipwreck 
and the loss of all his papers, and of Coverdale's connection 
with the work of retranslating at liamburgh, seems to be 
without sufidcient foundation. 

In January, 1531, Vaughan wrote to Cromwell : "It is un- 
likely to get Tyndall into En<rland, when he daily hcanth so 
many things from thence which feareth hiin."^ Again in 
April, in giving an account of an interview granted him by 
Tyndale in the suburl)s of Antwerp, he reports Tyndale 
as saying, among other things: Again, may his CJrace 
(Henry VIII.), being a Christian prince, be so unkind to (Jod, 
wliich hath commanded His Word to be spread thronghont the 
world, to give more faith to wicked persuasions of men, which 
presuming above God's wisdom, and contrary to that which 
Christ expressly commandeth in His TeBtamenty dare say, that 
it is not lauj/ktl for the people to have the earns, in a tongue thai 
they understand; because the purity thereof should open men's 
eyes to see their wickedness f Is there more danger in the 
King's subjecte, than in the snljectsof all other Princes, which, 
in every of their tongues, have the same, under priTilege of 
thehr sufferance * After a lengthy interview, Vaughan adds, 
that Tyndale, "being something fearftil of me lest I would 
have pursued him. and drawing also towards night, he took 
his leave of me, and departed from the town, and I toward,; 
the town — saying, *I should shortly, p rad venture, see him 

again, or if not, hear from him;' Hasty to ])iirsue him I 

was not, because I had some likelihood to 8|)cak shortly again 

' Anderson's Annalt qfEng, Bible, p. VM. London, 1861. 
« Ibid, p. 161. » Ibid, p. 163. 
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with him ; and in pursuing him, I might perchance liaye 
failed of my pur pose, and put myself in danger. 

Vaughau wrote again to Cromwell iu May, in regard to 
another meeting be bad with Tytidale, and reports him as 
saying: ^If it woald stand with the King's most gracioiis 
pleasnre to grant only a bare text of the Scripture to be put 
forth among hie p&^, like as is put forth among the subjects 
of the Emperor tn these parts, and of other Christian Princes, 
— ^be it of the translation of. what person soever shal] please 
his Majesty, I shall immediately make fiuthfol promise never 
to write more, nor abide two days in these parts after the same 

(is done) And tiU that time, I will abide the asperity 

of all chances, wbatsoever shall oome, and endnre my life in 
as much pains as it is able to bear and suffer.'' > It is but too 
evident that Cromwell's policy was by fair promises to entice 
Tyndule into England. But Tyndale remained unmoved in 
his sublime purpose to aljide a stranger and a fugitive till the 
Scriptures were put forth iu Eiiglaud in the language of the 
people. The time for this is near at hand ; but as yet the 
prospect is most gloomy. Fires are just now kindling iu Eng- 
land for men as well as for Xew Testaments. During this fiery 
year, 1531, Thomas Bilney, ''the sainted Bi]ney"as he was 
justly called, was the first to burn at the stake. Among the 
thirty-four questions which were put to him when on trial the 
fifteenth reads : " Whether they would hane the Masses and 
Gospels openly to bee read in Churches in the vulgare tongue, 
rather then in the Latins tongue'^ * This was the test ques- 
tion. It waa death to answer it in the affirmative^ And yet 
how firmly and nobly Bilney answered it. In reply he said^ 
hee would wishe that tiie (Gospels and Epistles ^onld bee 
read inEnglisbe. For I would (sayth Paul) rather heme v, 
wordes de. That the Church might be edified dtc And Ghri- 
sostomeexhorteth his hearers to looke nppon bookcs, that they 
might the better committe vnto memory, those thynges whiche 

^ Anderson's Annalt of Eng. Bible, p. 152. London, 1803. 

9 im, pp. 154, 155. 

* Foxe's AeU and MonvtnerUs, p. 118G. 
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they had heard. And S. Bede did translate S. lohns Gospell 
into Engl islie."* 

• Richard Bayfield was the next to suffer. Against him as an. 
heretic a long list of charges were brought^ one of which was : 
" He being beyond the s$a, bought and procured .... many bakes 

treatises of sondry sorts " Among those were Tyudale's 
New Testament and " the first hooke of Moyses, called Gene- 
sis." " He was," says Foxe, " beneficial to M. Tyndall and M. 
Fiyth, for hee brought Bubstannce with bym, and was their 
owne hande, and solde all their woorkes and the Germaines 
woorkes both in Frannce and in England*"* Bayfield, after 
suffering the unprovoked Tiolenoe of his persecutors, was led 
to the stake in Smithfield, in the month of Noyember, 1531.^ 
The Public Begisters are filled with accounts, not only of those 
martyred, but of those who were imprisoned, put into stocks, 
and degraded by every indignity. ** So great was the trouble 
of those tymes/' su) s Foxe, " that it would ouercharge any 
storye to recite the names of all them which, .... were driucu 
out of the realme, or were ca^t out from their goodes and 
houses, or brought to open shame by abjuration."' 

These ''bitter dales" continued during the next year. The 
kinpf's mind is engrossed in the public and private affairs of 
his realm, and yet he finds time to plan again for the arrest of 
William Tyndale. Sir Thomas Elyot, the man of letters, the 
Mend of Sir Thomas Mere, and the favorite of the king, is 
charged with the duty of "seizing Tyndale." The enterprise 
&iled, but the animus of Henry VIII. and his councilors is 
revealed. Elyot pledged his utmost diligence. In me," he 
says, there shall lack none endeavour/' Again, in reference 
to the hopelessness of the task, he adds: ''As fiir as I can 
perceive, (Tyndale) hearing of the King's diUgence in the 
apprehension of him, ho withdraweth him into such places, 
where he thinketh to be farthest out of danger."* Next to 

' Foxe's Actsand M<fnnment><. p. 1137. ' Ibid, p. 1101. 
« Ibid, p. IIGI. im, p. 1104. ' Ibid, p. 1190. 
• Anderson's Anna' ft, p. 176. 
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Tyndulc, tlie man of all others whom the hierarchy wishes just 
now to ap}>reheHil is Jolin Fryth. He was a notable scholar, 
a friend of the Xi w It arninfr, an early companion of Tyndale, 
and his own child in the Gospel. On account of his learning 
he Wiis selected hv Cardinal Wolsey as one of his instructors 
in his new College at Oxford ; but on account of^ his religious 
opinions he was, with a notable band of sufferers,^ shamefully 
imprisoned in the filthy celhir of that same College. He was 
released, however, by ofder of AVolsey, and, as already noted, 
escaped further persecation by fleeing to the continent. But 
for some reason not known he returned to England, and 
through the hatred and deadly persecation of Sir Thomas 
Mor^** he was arrested and sent to the tower. When brought 
before the bishop he refused to recant, and firmly subscribed 
to his answers these remarkable words: I Frith do thus 
thinke, and as I thinke» so haue I said, written, taught, and 
' affirmed, and in my bookes haue published."* He was conse- 
quently delivered oyer to the civil authorities, conveyed by 
them to Smithfield, and burned at the stake, on the 4th day 
of Jnly, 1533. The shameful martyrdom of this innocent 
man made a deep impression upon the minds of the people. 
The change has already set in, and the cloud of persecution is 
being dispersed. The enemies of the truth hate heresy still, 
but the power of the people is felt in the House of ( '(jninions, 
and lienceforth all cases of persons accused for heresy were 
taken out of the hands of the bishops.' 

Peiseoution ceasing for a season, the demand arose anew 
for more New Testaments. Tyndale is now, 1534, at the 
house of Thomas Poynts, an English merchant, at Antwerp. 

' CTiiof amon^^ whom were M(aBter) Clarke, M(«8teT) Sumner, M(a8ter) 
Bettes, Buylt^y nud Goodman; "moat piked yong men of graue judge- 
ment and sbarpe wittcs, who conferrinir tofrt'tlier x\\xyn the abuses of Re- 
liffion .... were thcrtorc accused of lirres^ie unto the Cardinal] and oust 
into a prison." S»'e Fose's Acts and Mon., p. 1171. 

» Ibid, p. 117S. 

* Biunefs EiHory of the Reformation, I., 170. 
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He is busily engaged in reviaing his New Testament The 
Dutch printers were preparing to put forth another edition ; 
and when told that Tyndale was about to publish his revised 
edition, and consequently theirs could not be sold, they re- 
plied: ''If he prynte two thousand and we as many, what is 
so little a noumber for all England f and we will sel ours 
better cheap, and therefore we doubt not of the sale."^ The 
editors of the fourth Dutch edition employed George Joye to 
correct the copy. Now, about this time Eno^lish exiles on the 
continent were expecting the piiblieution of Tyn(hile\s revised 
edition ; and when Joye's book fell into their hands, suppos- 
ing it to be Tyndale's New Testament, they brought it to 
him, with the inquiry, why ccrtiiin fanciful alterations 
had been made. Tliis was the first intimation that Tyndale 
had received, that any such hook had bi-en in preparation for 
the press. He was not a little irritated and hurt, that such 
liberties had been taken with his translation; and in his 
Epistle to the Reader, appended to the revised edition, he ad- 
ministered a sharp rebuke, to which Joye in reply, boastfully 
said : " I am not afraid to answer Master Tyndale in this matter, 
for all his high learning in Hebrew, Greek and Latin." ^ In 
this reply he paid an unintentional compliment to Tyndale's 
scholarship. The Dutch edition was published in August, 
1534.* In Noyember following, Tyndale's reyised edition 
appeared with the following title: ''The New Testament 
dyligently corrected and compared with the Greek by William 
Tyndale and fynished in the yere of cure Lorde God a. M. D. 
& XXXIIIJ. in the moneth of Noyember.'* The second title 
reads: "The Newe Testament imprinted at Antwerp by 
Marten Empcrowr, Anno M. D. XXXIIIJ." 

The subjoined collation will show something: of Tyndale's 
care in the work of revision. Many of the changes which he 
then made have come down to us in our present English 

> Lewis' Bi9tory of Trandationit p. 88. 

» Tyndale's TForito, L, Intro^ p. Irii. Parker Soc. edition. 1848. 
' " The only known copy of the edition corrected by Joye ia in Mr. 
Gieuviile'8 bequest to the British Museum." Ibidt p. Ixi., note. 
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Bible, as the few examples inserted below will show. The 
readings from the revised edition are taken from Bagster's 
HexapUi, which is a reprint of the Bristol copy of 1534. The 
readings from the earlier edition are taken from Fry's fac- 
simile of the Bristol copy of Tyndale's octayo New Testa- 
ment, 1525-G.^ A facsimile noted for its accuracy in every 
particalar. 

Matt. I. 11. Josias begat Jeconias and hys brethren aboutd the tjme 
of the CaptkUe ^ Balklon. Beviaed edition reads: 

abont the tyine (heg were caiyed 

awt^ Uf Babylon ; whieh is followed bj the A. V. 

Id. After they wer Udd captive to Babilon. Bevised edition 
reads : And after they were Imntght to Babylw ; 
which is followed by the A. V. 

18. TUe byrthe off Christe was on thya wyse. When hys 
mother Mary was luaryed tnto Joseph. Revised edi- 
tion lias: When hya mother Mary was betrouthid to 
Joseph. 

20. . . bdiold the Sgell of the lord apered ynto lil in 

depe salnge. Bevised edition reads : . • ap> 

peared rnto him in a dreme» Which is followed bj. 
the A. v. 

23. .... and they shall call his name Emanuel, 
which is ns moche to saye be interprotacione as iUA 
with vs. Revised edition reads : . . . which is 
by interpretacion, Uod with vs. 
IL 8. . . . and sent them to bethleem saynge ; when ye he 
eome thyder searche dyligently for the child. Revised 
edition reads: . . saynge; €k)o and seaiche 

dyligently for the clul^ 

12. And after that they were warned in ther tUpe. Revised 
edition reads : . . tliey were warned of Qod in 

adreame; and is followed by the A. V. 

III. 6 knoledgiug their synes. Revised edition 

has : confeasynge ; and is followed l)y the A. V. 

10 ehalbe hewe doQe. Revised edition reads: 

it liewen donne; and is followed by the A. V. 

IV. 8 and shewed him al the kyngdames of the 

worlde, and Uke beauty of them. Bevised edition reads : 

' From copy in the Boston Pnblic I4brary. • 
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and 00 ih$ gtorie of abtm ; uaA is followed \ij the 
A. V. 

10. . . Thou shall woiahjp tht/ Larde God. Revised 

edition reads : . , tlu Lards th^Qad; and Is 

followed by the A, V, 
y. ^. "Stle^i^d axe ihii man iiteynen of pence. Revised edition has : 

peacemakers ; and followed by the A. V. 
18. 86 l^at jorxxe light so ehyne before men. Revised edition 

has: Let your light . « . ; and is followed fay 

iheA. y. 

VL 18. Leed^s not into temtadon, hat detyne vs fihom 7Tell. 

Amen. Revised edition adds the doxologj; uid is 

followed by the A. V. • 
28. Beholde the lyics otf the felde. Revised edition has: e<m- 
ndre ; and is followed by the A. V. 

Vn. 81 but he that fulfiUeth mj fathers will 

wliich js in heven. Bevised edition has: dothe ; and 
is followed faj the A. y. 

8(L and bet vppon \hat boosssb and it 

t0M sMf 0Mr ikromi^ Bevised editioii leads : . 
. it/«0 n€i; and is followed hj the A. y. 

The following is the Lord's pra}'er from Tjndule's quarto 
edition of 1525. The Grenvillc fragment is all that remains 
of this edition. The following specimen is from Arbor's 
Photo-lithographed facsimile. The original is in Black 
Letter. 

Matt. VL 9-18. O oure father, which art in hevon, halowed be thy name. 

Let thy kyngdom tome, Thy wyll be ful tilled, as 
well in erth, as hit ys in heven. Qeve vs lliis 
daye our daylj bieada And furgeve vs oure 
treaspases, even as we forgeve diem which tieas- 
pas TB. Lede vs nott in to temtadon. hut de> 
IjTie Ts foom yreO, Amen. 

The text of the Lord's pruver in Tvndale's octavo edition 
corresponds with the above word for word, and therefore is 
not inserted here. In the revised edition of 1534, the changes 
are animportaDt, excepting the addition of the dozology ai 
6 
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seen below. The text is taken from Bagster's reprint in the 
Heiapla. 

IfattVI. 9-18. Oonrefttlier which arte in bereD.lialowBd be thy name. 

Let thy liTiigdoine eonie. Thy wyll be fulfilled, 
an well in erth, as it ja in haven. Gere tb Jthie 
daye onie dayly breede. And foigere tb oare 

treaspases, even as we forge ve on re trespacere. 

And leade vs not into temptacion : but delyver vs 
from evell. For thyne is the kinpt dome and the 
power, aud tlie glurye fur ever. Amen. 

The .following specimens of Tyndale's translation is from 
the revised edition of 1534. The first is given with the 
spelling modernized to show at a glance the resemblance to 
our present version. 

Rom. VIIL 6-17. To^ carnally minded, is death. But to be spiritually 

minded is life and peace. Beeaoae that the fleshly 
mind is enmity mfAsuA God : for it is not obedient 
to the law of God, neitber can be. Bo then they 
that are ^ven to the flesh, eannot please God. 

But ye are not given to the flesh, but to the 
ppirit : if so be that tlie spirit of God dwell in 
you. If there be any man that hath not the spirit 
of Christ, the same is none of his. If C liriKt be 
in you, the body is dead l>ecause of sin ; but the 
spirit is life lor lighteoasneBS sake. Wherefore if 
the spirit of him that laiaed np Jesns hvm dmth, 
dwell in yon : even he that raised np Christ from 
death : shall quicken your mortal bodies, because 
that this spirit dwelleth in yon. 

Therefore brethren we are now debtors, not to 
the flesh, to live aft<'r the flesh. For if ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die. But if ye mortify the 
deeds of the \tody, by the help of the spirit, ye 
shsll live. For as many as are led by the spirit of 
God ; they are the sons of God. For ye have not 
leedved the spirit of bondage, to fear any more, 
but ye have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry Abba father. The same spirit 
certifieth our spirit : that we are the sons of God. 
If we l>e sons, we are also heira, the heirs I mean 
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of Qod, and heirs annexed with Christ : if bo be 
that we Boffeir togethw, that we may be glocified 
togetiier. 



26-80. Likewise the spirit also helpeth our infirmi- 
ties. For we know not what to desire as we ought: 
bat the spirit tnaketh interoession mightily for us 
with groaniiigB wUch eumot be ezpiesaed with 
tongae. And he thai seozcheth the heaTts* know- 
0Q1 what is the meaning of the spirit, for he 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the 
pleasure of God. For we know tliat all tlnng:8 
work for the best unto them that love God, whicli 
also are called of purpose. For those wliich he 
knew before, he also ordained before, that thej 
should be like fashioned unto the shape of his 
SOD, that he might be the first begotten boh amonit 
many brediren. Moreovw which he appoint^ 
before, them he also called. And which he called, 
tiiem also he justified, which he justified, them he 
also glorified. 

The following specimen from the edition of 1534 is here 
gi?en with Uie original spelling. 

I. CJor. XIIL 1~18. Though I spake with the tongea of men and angel-s, 

and yet had no love, I were even as soundinge 
brasHe : or as a tynklynge Cyraball. And though 
I oonlde prophesy, and vnderstode all secretes, and 
aU knowledge . yee, yf I had all layth so that I 
coolde more moontayns oute of ther places, and 
yet. had no lore, I were nothynge. And though 
I bestowed all my gooddes to fede the poore, and 
though I gave my body even that I burned, and 
yet had no love, it profett'th me notliinge. 

Love Sttffereth longe, and is corteous. Love 
envieth not. Love doth not frowardly, swelleth 
not dealeth not dishonestly, seketh not her awne, 
is not provoked to anger, thynketh not evyll, 
reloyseth not in iniqnite : but reioyaeth in the 
tmeth, sofflreih all thynge, beiereth all thynges, 
hopeth all thynges, endureth in all thjmges. 
Though that prophesyinge ftyle, other tonguM 
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flbalt eeaae, or knowledge Taoysfhe aweje, yel 
love fidletU never awaye. 

For oure knowledge is vnparfect, and oure 
prophesyinge is unpertet. But when that which 
is parfect ia come, then that which is vnparfet 
shall be done awaye. When I was a ckylde, I 
spake as a cbylde, I vadentode as a ehllde, I 
ymagened aa a ehylda But afltwne aa I waa a 
milk, I pat awi^ duldeadmeB. Now we ee in a 
glaase even in a darke speakynge : but then shall 
we se face to face. Nowe I knowe vnparfectly : 
but then shall I knowe even as I am knowen. 
Now abideth fayth, hope, and love, even these 
thre ; but the chefo of these is love. 

The revised edition of Tyndale's New Testiiraent, 1534, 
must ever Ktund as a monument of bis originality and faith- 
fulness as a translator. In resj^ect to it, he says : that he 
had looked it over " with all diligence and com])ared it unto 
the Greek and had *' weeded out many faults, which lack 
of help at the beginning and oversight did sow therein." 
Tyndale translated directly from the Greek. He used the 
Latin text of Erasmus, but "frequently adheres to the 
original (in cases) where Erasmus departs from it"* He had 
the Valgate before bim, also Luther's translation ; but he 
made a scholarly nae of them. Tyndale's Bcholarship was not 
called in qnestion by his cotemporaries. Even his enemies 
were inclined to magnify rather than detract firom it. 
Bnschius is reported as saying : That the New Testament was 
translated by an Englishman, — who was so learned in seven 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English 
and French, that, whichever he spoke, yon wonld think his 
native tongue."* Sir Thomas More in his attack upon 
Tyndale, calls in question not his knowledge and ability, but 
his motives as a translator. Hence Tyndale in his answers 
takes up the several words complained of by More, " as by 

> llallam's LU. of Europe, 1., 880, note. New York, 1874. 
* Arber's Preface, p. 25. 
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evil pnzpose changed/' and shows that he aonght to free them 
from a false and private interpretation. The word <Aurehy 
for example, Tyndale changed to congregation, meaning the 
whole congregation of them that believe in Christ/' rather 
than, ''the shaven flock of them that ahore the whole world." ^ 
Again the word charity, he changed to love ; since as he de- 
clared that, ^'charity is no known English, in that sense 
vfhich agape requireth." ^ He further says: "By this word 
penance they make the people understand holy deeds of their 
own enjoining hence he changed it to repentance? So 
now/' he adds, " the cause why our prelates thus nige, and that 
movetli them to call M (aster) More to help, is not tliat they 
find just causes in the translation, but because they have lost 
their juggling and feigned terms ; wherewith Peter prophesied 
they should make merchandise of the people." ^ 

One of the chief excellencies which lies at the foundation 
of Tyndale's translation of the New Testament is the sim- 
plicity of its langnage. The English language in the time of 
Tyndale had arrived at what may he called the first stage of 
its maturity. The tendency ahready was against Latinized 
stateliness and French elegance. Sir Thomas Elyot, an ac- 
complished author in the reign of Henry YIIL, was compli- 
mented hy the king for his freedom from new terms taken 
from the French. It is recorded of Dean Oolet, who died in 
15 19, that ''he sought to improve his English style by the 
study of Chancer and the old poets." Tyndale, as he was 
translating for the people, studied great plainness of speech. 
If possible, sometimes he erred on the side of too great home- 
liness in the choice of language ; though he nowhere affects 
purism in style. Besides, at this time the English language 
was written as it was spoken ; and in this particular it cor- 
resi>onded with the state of the lan<;uages in which the Scrip- 
tures were first written. Tyndale, in defending English trans- 
lations of the Bible, says : "For the Greek tongue ugreeth 

> Tyndale's TTonb, m.» 18. Gambzidge, 18S0. * Thid, p. 20. 
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more with the English than with the Latin. And the prop- 
erties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand times more 
with the Euglirih than with tlie Latin. The manner of speak- 
ing is both one ; so tliat in a thousand jjlaces thou needcst 
not but to transhite it into tlie KugHsh, word for word ; when 
thou must seek a eompass in the Latin, and yet shall have 
mach work to tiauslate it well-lavoaredly, so that it have the 
same grace and sweetness, sense and pure understanding with 
it in the Latin, and as it hath in the Hebrew. A thousand 
parts bettOT may it be translated into the English than into 
the LatSn.** ^ Then Tyndale after WycHffe' has gi^en ns an 
unaffected Scriptural phraseology, which has stamped itself 
npon the several translations and revisions made since his 
time, the same which gives a peculiar charm to the style of 
onr present English Bible* 

William Tyndale was a child of the New learning, and a 
tme disciple of Erasmus. The New Testament of Erasmus 
was his constant companion. At the same time he w^as a 
Lollard in spirit and a follower of Wycliffc. lie was familiar 
with the life and writings of Wycliffe. Ue could herate Eras- 
mus as a flatterer, but has only words of praise for WyclifTe 
as a preacher of repentance. He may or may not have had a 
copy of Wyeliflfe's Kew Testament before him when lie made 
his translation. Tyudale's translation is in no sense " a full 
grown Wycliffe." The Wyclifliite versions could not have 
been a standard for Tyndale either in translation or language, 
for the former was from the Vulgate, and the latter was a 
century and a half old. Besides, TjTidale aflSrms distinctly: 

I had no man to counterfeit, neither was helped with Eng- 
lish of any that had interpreted the same or such like thing 
in the scripture before time."* And yet all this does not dis- 
prove a certain close connection between Wycliffe and Tyn- 
dale. The old Wydiffite manuscripts were common, and 
there is no doubt but that Tyndale was fomiliar with them. 
These were, up to this time, the only English versions extant 

* Tjndide'B Worikt, I.. 148. 149. * Ihid, p. 89Q. 
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And it was customary in those times to read the Bible mncb 
in pablic as well as in private ; idso to commit portions of the 
Soriptnies to memory for the individoal's own benefit^ or for 
the soke of repeating passages thus learned in social gather- 
ings for the edification of others. So that largely the religious 
language and Scriptoral phraseology of Christian men and 
women were deriyed from the Wycliffite Terdons. To this 
influence Tyndale was subject, which in itself would consti- 
tute an intinicite though iin unconscious connection between 
Tyndalo's translation and the WycliflBtc versions. Also, upon 
actual comparison very many well-chosen words and phrases 
are common to these versions, and for which they were not 
indebted in common to the Vul^jate. It is noticeable also 
that many single words, now obsolete, were used in common 
by Wyclitfe and Tvndale, and continued in good use till the 
time of James I., when they were introduced into the Anthor- 
ized Tcrsion. This conservating influence of Bible veraions 
upon our English tongue is most easily traced, not only from 
Wydiffe to Tyndale, but irom Tyndale to the Authorized 
yersion, and so from 1611 to the present time* Bat in esti- 
mating the influence of Tyndale's translation upon subsequent 
yersionsy and particularly upon our present yenrion, the con- 
clusion may be stated, that while there haye been many 
changes both in the rendering and in the language, and many 
of them for the better, yet Tyndale's words, sentences, and 
phraseology haye been to a wonderful extent retained. 

Bnt while the English of Tyndale's translation is replete 
with the Saxon element of our language; and while there is 
a tendency in a few cases to a too great familiarity in diction, 
yet occasionally there is noticeable a certain elegance of ex- 
pression, made up of words derived from the Latin and French, 
and vet words wiiich were at the time naturalized. Few if 
any of these terms are objectionable: but so fur as they have 
been replaced by simpler terms, in lalcr versions, the change 
has been fur the better. As examples, we tind in Tyndale 
such words as ascended, converBoewn, c:rHfi$tk, conspyred. 
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deceased, deleciation, excommunieaiy execttted, fafne, fortuned, 
lauding, perceavynge, portayned, testymonyaU, retompenee, 
respyte, sufficed, vengeaunce, veritie, and vesiure, which may 
bd ioand below in their seTeral conoections: * 

Usfct n. 16b Tbm Herod pmwmgnge tluit be was mooeked «f the ' 
wjM men. The A. V. reade : wim Jm mxm, 
IIL 7. . • Who hath taught yoa to fle from the fvn- 

gemiM6 to come. The A. V. reads : wfwtA to come. 

y. 81. . . let hym geve her a teMymonyall also of 

the (ievorcoment. The Great Bible, 1589, has : a 
lettre ; and thn A. V. has . a writing of diuorceinent, 
IX. 18. . . . my doghter is euen now deceaud. The A. V. 
has; is eoen now tftatf. 
ZIV. 801 And tbejdyd all eaile. and were tu,^ML TheA.y.]ia8: 

86. . . . that they myght tonche the hemme of hia 
^Utxen cnly. The A. V. has : hia garment.^ 
XVX1L88. . . . Sir. ^ve va^reipyU, The A. V. baa: ham 
patienee with me. 

XXIV. 6. . . . and of the fame of warres. The A. V. has: 
rumors of warres. Both of these words, howeTer» are 
from the Fnocb; the Ibnner originally from the 
Greek, and the latter from the Latin. 
Lake II 8. And thia taxing was . . aseeiifeci. 

4 And Jbaeph also ascended from Galile. 
18. . . . laudynge Gh)d and saylnge. 
V. 8. . . one of the shipper , whicli pert^ned to Simcui. 

VI. 6. And it fortuned in a nother t^aboth also. 
X. 35. . . .1 will reeompence the. 
John IX. 22. . . . had cojupyred, , . shuld be excom- 

munkat. 

Bom. IIL 7. Tf the veriHe of CK>d appere moare exeellent tlunow mj 
lye. 

VII. 6. . . In a newe eomttena^on of the ipiete. 

VIII. 16. . . certifieth our aprete. 

11 Ck>r. XIL la Therefore have I dekdaeim in infirmities. 

The oooasional tendency of Tyndale to the nse of fiuniliar 

' The following examples aie taken from Bagater'a Hexapla. Lon- 
don, N. D. 

* Although this word garment is old Engiiah derived from the Norman 
French. 
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words and phrases appears in the following examples; though 
it must be remembered that the language at this period was 
largely written as it was spoken. Consequently, that many 
terms which may now be regarded as colloquial, were theu 
. authorized bj good usage: 

Matt. VI. 7. And when ye praye, ta5fe not «mI«. 



XVIIL 9ft. . 


. I wyll paye it every vkiL 


XDL 6L . 


. tfaat which Qod haak«ippleiiegtda$r. 


XXVI. 2. . 


. thalbe ester. 


17. . 


. gieete breed. 


XXVTI. 02. . 


. good frtfdaye. 


Luke XI. 4ti. . 


. touche not the packet with one of yooie 




fyngers. 


John IX. 18. . 




AetiXm. 1. . 


. and Uanahen, Herode the TetiaTkea non' 




fdmoe. 


Bom. I. 10. . 


. bewwhlnge that at om iifnu or — j<i<r. 


I CSw. IV. 6. . 


. iiiat one mftU not agaynnt another. 


V. 6. . 


. K\yx\e\e\en mvmUiiheiBhioUiomp$^f4mt$* 


8. . 


, . kep<3 holy d^iye. 


II Cor. II. 17. . 


. which choppe and chaunge with the worde 



of Qod. 

C51. n. 18. Let no man make yoa tkot$ at a wrong {marke). 
Heh. VIII. 1. Of the thyngee whidi we have epo]Mn,tj|i« u ike pjfOk* 



In the natural growth and decay to which language is sub- 
ject, maoy words in Tyndale's translation have become obso- 
lete ; some only in their meaning, while others have suffered 
both in form and meaning. In the first class, we have such 
words as : angk^ hook ; avoyd^ depart ; aught j owed ; Jnf and 
by, immediately; come, wheat or barley; dyd on, pnt on; 
gosily, spiritoally ; hnowledye, confess; meate, food; diseasest, 
tronblest; quieke, living; wrip, small bag; wUtes, mind; 
and wodi, tree. All of which may be found below in their 
connections : 

Halt. IV, 10* Thenaayde Jesus vnto hym. A r<'//d Satan. 

X. 9. . . . nor yet f<rrip towiinlrs your iorney. 
XV. 87. . . . and they tokf^ vp of the broken ineate that 
was lefte vii baskets full. 
• ZVn. 97. . . goo to the see and east in thyne angle : 
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X7III. 84 . . one was Inoiiglite Ynto Uin, whieh avght 

him ten thonaande talentia. 

Mark V. 85. . . . why diseased thou the master eny furthert 
John VL 81. . . the ship waa^ and by at the londe whjtber 

they went. 

XIX. 8. And they dyd on him a purple garment. 
Bom. VIII. 6. . . . Butthey thature8piriiuall,ars^<>«f^ymyndeJ. 
X. 9. For jt thoa ahalt knowledge with thy mouth. 
Xn. 1. . . . that ye make yoate bodyes aquicke aaeriftae. 
8. . . 1^ the renajnge of yoare wfHUu. 

Ber.XXII. 8. and of ether syde of the XTWwaa there «Mb of lifOk 

The folio wing are examples of the second class, in which 
the words are obsolete in form as well as in meaning : arede, 
prophesy; bewreyrthy betray eth ; dossc, field; pill, make a 
gain; (jro^Z^c/.*?, fragments ; grece, stairs; harbourksSf shelter- 
less ; lyvehd, land ; partUttes, handkerchiefs ; shamfasinesa, 
modesty ; woot noty know not; yerwhyle, already; which are 
inserted below in their respectiTe connections. 

Matt Xm. 87. . . SjT Bowedeat not thou good aeed hi thy 

tHouef 

XIV. 80. And th^ gadered vp of the gobbeU that lenayned. 
XXV. 48. I waa hirbouriem, and ye lodged me not 
XXVI. 70. . . , T }root not what thou sayst. 

72. . . . for tliy speache betor^eth the. 
Mark XIV. 05. . . . arede vnto vs. 
John IX. 27. . . . I io\iie you i/erir?tf/Ie. 
Acts V. 3. . . . and kepe uwuye parte of the pryce o; the 
lyvehd, 

XIX. 18. . .80 that from hb body, were hnmght vnto 

the aicke, napkyna or par&ettei, and the diaeaaea 

departed firam them. 
XXI, 85. And when he came vnto a grece. 
XL Cor. XIL 17. IHd I pill you by eny of thom wliidi I sent vnto you t 

Though this word still lives in pillage. 
I. Tim. IL 9. Lykwyse also the wonion that they araye them selves 

in comlye aparell with shan^oHtneas, and discrete 
hehaveonr. 

In Tyndale's orthography, as we might expect, archaic forms 
occur ccntinnallj. Many of which foand a phice in the first 
edition of King James* Bible. The following will ser?e as 
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examples: awne^ own; brent, barnt; brydde, bird; coostes, 

coasts; faute, fiiult; fothe^ foot; goo^ go; Zo?/;^^, loose ; moBy 
more; monethes, months; noo, no; rottef root; see; /A^, 
tbee; //tew, than; thoroWy through ; ynough, enough. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of Tyndale's translation 
is the presence of an old English idiom, in which the pei'sonal 
• pronoun, as a nominative, follows the verb. An idiom which 
was adopted by subsequent versions, including that of King 
James' Bible. Occurring as it does constantly in the UospelSy 
it imparts a quaintness to the style, which is by no means un- 
pleasant • Take the following as iUnstrations: ^ 

John IX. 13. Then brought thtif . . . him that a lyteU before 

was blynde. 
17. Then ipQk$ thig vnto the htTude agayae. 

84. Then agay ne eailed theif the man that ma blymde. 
86. Then 0fl^ fi^gr to hhn agayne. 

28. Then rated t?tey him, 
XL . 7. Thm after that wyd he to bis diadplM. 
40. . . . 8ayde I not vnto the. 
61. TIiIm spake he not of liim selfe. 
JLU. 6. This a iyde he, not that he carod f or the pooer. 

27. . . . but therefore came I vnto this houre. 

85. . . These thioges Apoiv JetiM and departed. • 
XXy. 87. . . Not a» the worlde gereth, p»w /vnto joQ. 

81. . . therfoie as the lather gave me ownmaond- 

ment, even so da Z 
XV. 15. Hence forth taU I you not servanntes. 

XVI. 4. These thinges sayde I not vnto you at the begynninge. 

82 And yet am /not alone. 

XVII. 1. These wordes spake Jesus. 

13. Now come I to the, and these wordes speaks I in the 
wovlde* 

18. . . and for their sakes /my selfe. 

XVUL 9. . .of them which thou gayest me, Aae0'/ not 

lostoo^ 

In 1535 appeared Tyndale's second revision of his trans- 
lation of the New Testament. In fact, daring this year there 

1- This collation is from Tyndale's edition of 1584. See Bagster's Bex- 
opto. 
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were two issues. One of these had the monogram 6; H.* 
(1535 — 1534. G. H.) attached to the second title. This is 
probably a genuine Tyiidalc, since its readings were adopted 
by Rogers in his Matthewe's Bible. It was doubtless selected 
by him as Tyndale's last and best work. Through Matthewe's 
Bible the readings of this edition of Tyndale passed into 
King James' Bible. The other issue of 1535 was doubtless a 
pirated edition, and is marked by a peculiar orthography. This 
peculiarity in spelling is explained by Mr. Offer and others as 
having been adopted iutentionally by Tyndale in his attempt 
to adapt the text to the common people, in the fulfilment of 
his pledge to give the New Testtament to the uneducated in 
their own tongne.' Bat a more probable explanation is, that 
this Mbb orthogn^hy was the re&nlt of Flemish pronaneiation 
of the English langoage. The compositor Gpelling from 
sonnd as the copy was rrad to him.* The foUowiug are exam- 
ples d this pdcnliarity : JMheft maester, gpaeke, /aetftli, hoepe, 
moeiher, hroether, aboede, meld, staene, ooneSf oonlif, hoow^ 
whoam, poure, toughty holly cite, chocke, and tacken.^ 

Tyndale's labors as a translator extended into the Old Tes- 
tament, and doubtless, had his life been spared, be would have 
completed the whole Bible. The five books of Moses were 
translated by him, and publislied j^eparately, each with its own 
title-page. The books of Genesis and Numbers were printed 
in Black Letter, the others in Roman character. Thev were 
all bound together and reissued in 1534. The book of Jonah 
was translated by Tyndale in 1531, but was not reprinted. 
There has been some doubt as to how much of the Old Testa- 
ment Tyndale translated. Hall, the chronicler, claims that 

^ This monogTaa^M miniiiaed by Mr. Stovens* " meum the tnnslator, 
QUlanme Hytchens. the usamed name of WilUam Tyndale.** See Ovto- 

hgxte of Caxton Exhibition, p. 90. London, N. D. 

» Offer's Memoirs of Tyndnle, prefixed io N. T., p. 82. I^ndon. 1836. 

» Eadie s Hish^ry of EngliHh Bible, I., 234. London, 1876. 

* For a full text of these words, see Francis Fry's Bihlio^jraphiral De- 
aoription of Tjfndaie s Js'ew T&fAamenUt pp. 63, 64» 65. Harvard College 
' libfaiy. 
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beside the New Testament and the Pentateuch, he completed 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the four books of Kings, 
the two books of Chronicles, Nehemiah, and the first hook of 
Esdras, and the Prophet Jonah. But whatever Tyndale may 
have left behind in manuscript, he only pubUshed, besides the 
New Testament, the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah.* 
That Tyndale translated directly from the Hebrew and that 
he was a master of that laognage, there is no longer any 
qnestion.^ 

But Tyndalc's labors are drawing to a close. During the year 
1534 he dwelt openly at the house of Thomas Poyiitz, in Ant- 
werp. He had never been so free as now from the fear of his 
enemies. The tidings from England continued to be most 
flattering. The New Testament party was growing daily in 
strength, and was beaded by Queen Anne Boleyn,^ who, accord- 
ing to Burnet, "reigned in the King's Heart as absolutely as 
he did orer his Snbjeets.''^ Next to her stood Archbishop 
Granmer, whose heart, if not his band, was always with the 
right ; and then Cromwell, the king's vicegerent in ecclesiastical 
aflhirs, who though not always true, yet from the first may be 
reckoned among the friends of the Bible. But there was at 
the same time the Romish party, strong in numbers and crafty 
in oonndl ; but just now seemingly powerless and inactiva 
All these things were encouraging, and so flattering that they 
proved most disastrous to Tyndale, in that he was put off his 
guard, and tlms subjected to the ]>()wer of his enemies. The 
following story of his bafie betrayal is recorded by Foxe. The 

> " A copy of Tyndale's translation of the book of JtmiA ivas found in 
1861, by Loid A. Henrey, which was repiodooed in fiMmnule bj Mr. F. 
Fly, 1888. 

* Bee the qoMtloa ftillj argued in Eidie's BiHU iff Eag, Bible, h, 
aOO-815. 

* In recognition of her protection to the frionds of the New Testa- 
ment, Tyndale iiresontod lier with a copy of hia revised iV. T., printed on 
vellum. Thiij lx>ok is preserved in the British Museiun, though not in 
the original binding. 

* Sutory of the B^ormatum, I., 171, 172. I>ondoii, 1681. 
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betrayer was one Heiury Philippe. Tyndale'a lodgings were 
in ibe house of Poyntz, at Antwerp. He was accaatomed 
at this time to dine, by invitation, with the English mer- 

clumts of the city. At diese social gatherings he met fre- 
quently witli this man Phiiipps, who by his learning aud a4^l- 
dress commended himself to the friendship of Tyndale. In 
the meantime Tyndale invited him to his own lodgings, and 
"shewed him his bookcs ^md other f^ecretes of hys study, so 
little did Tyndall then mistrust thys traytour." Phiiipps' pur- 
pose was f,>rmed, and he set out for Brussels'to visit the court. 
The emperor is jnst now en gaged in a bitter controversy with 
Henry VIII. respecting Lady Catherine, who is annt to the 
emperor. This circamstance was favorable to the reception of 
Philippe, who was a representative of the Bomisb party. He 
was suocesafdl in obtaining the Procnrator General^ with other 
ofBnera^ with whom he retomed to Antwerp. ^ The whicbe," 
says Foze, was not done with small charges and expenoes, fh>m 
whom so ener it came." ^ Thereby intimating his opinion that 
the Bomish Church was at the bottom of this sad aflhir, with 
Phiiipps as its agent. 

Fox in ftirther recording the particulars says : that in the 
absence of Poyntz from Antwerp, Phiiipps arranged the 
oflScers at the street door of his house, and going up to 
Tyndale's room, iis a friend requested of him the loan of forty 
shillings, under the pretense of having lost his purse. "The 
whiche was easie,'' adds Foxe, *'to be had of liim, if he had 
it ; for in the wylye subtilities of thys world he was simple 
and unexj)erte." Phiiipps, to keep up his base show of friendly 
confidence, invited Tvndalc to dine with him, but Tvndale 
declined, saying: " I am already engaged, and you shall go 
with me and be my geste, where you shalbe welcome." But 
as they went forth, Phiiipps pointed him ont to the officers 
who were waiting at the door. They arrested him and took 
him before the Procurator Oeneral ; and thence to the castle 
of Vilrorde, distant some eighteen miles £roin Antwerp; not 

. * Aa» and MmttmwU, pp. - 
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however till they had searched his room " and sent away all 
that Avus there of M. Tyudalfi, as well hys bookes us other 
thynges." * 

The English merchants of Antwerp made every possible 
effort for Tyn dale's release. Tbey applied to the Brussels 
oonrt^ also to the English ooart> and received filvorable an- 
swers, and whea Poyntz, who was especially active, was about 
to obtain letters authorizing the delivering up ot Tyndale, 
thealy and wily Philippe firoBtroted all, by entering complaint 
against Poynts, that he had been a snoconrer of Tyndall 
and was one of the same opinion.** And on this ohaige he had 
him anested. Poyntz, after suffering imprisonment some 
four months, escaped. But Tyndale remained in prison 
abont a year and a half, having been arrested on the 83d or 
24th of May, 1535.* There is bnt one opinion in respect to 
Tyndale's seizure, that it was through the connivance of 
Eomish bishops. Although the English authorities pursued 
Tyndale, now by one agent and now by another, yet tlie dis- 
grace of his final betrayal fastens upon this Henry Philipps, 
with all the circumstances pointing to the mysterious hand of 
Romish authority. "Tyndale was betrayed and t-aken," says 
Hall in his Chronicles, " as many said, not without the help 
and procurement of some bishops of the realm." Poyntz had 
no doubt but that the arrest of Tyndale had been made " ' by 
procurement out of England/ but unknown to the king's 
grace."* 

The year 1536 is most memorable in the histor}- of Tyndale's 
life, also in the history of bis translation of the New Testa- 
ment ; for while it wilaiessed the binding of the translator, it 
likewise witnessed the unfettering of the translation. In Ant- 
werp the press was busy in printing edition after edition of 
his revised New Testament. But above all Tyndale's New 
Testament is this year printed in London, which constitutes 
an important epoch, in that it was the first printing of the * 

» Aas and Monuments, p. 1228 ' Ibid, p. 1229 

• Edie'8 £Ratorj of En^fiiak BMe, I., 239. 
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English Soriptares on English ground. This London edition 
was a reprint of Jhe revised edition of 1584 It was pnh- 
lished hy QodHnj, who fayored the OTangelical party.i 
Tyndale probably did not live to see a copy of this London 
Testament, bnt aware of its progress he must have been filled 
with joy, that so soon his fondest hopes would be realized. 
The title of this volume reads : The Nowe Testament yet 
ones agayne corrected by W. Tyndale : Aud in many places 
amendccl, where it scaped before by neglygeiice of the printer, 

Newly printed in the yere of our lorde MDXXXVI." 

At the end of the book are these words: "QoD SAU£ THE 
JLYICQE AND ALL HIS WELL-WYLLEES." 

The apostle Paul when a prisoner at Rome, with death 
staring him in the face, wrote to Timothy: 17ie chke ihat J 
left at Troas mith Carpus, when thou comest, bring (tcith thee,) 
and the books (but) especially the parchments,^ This request 
unimportant in itself, yet on account of the apostle's circiun* 
stances, is one of great interest So likewise the following 
extracts firom Tyndale's letteir while a prisoner at YilYorde, 
haye a touching interest *^ Your lordship .... will request 
the proonreur to he kind enough to send me from my goods, 
which he has in possession, a warmer cap, for I suffer ex- 
tremely from cold in the head, being a£9icted with a perpetual 
oatanhy which is considerably increased in the celL A 
warmer coat also, for tiiat which I have Is very thin ; also a 
piece of cloth to patch my legginirs ; my shirts are also worn 
out lie has also a wollen shirt of mine, if he will be kind 
enough to send it 1 wish also his permis- 

sion to have a eandle in the evening, for it is wearisome to sit 
alone in the dark. But iiljove all, I entreat and beseecli your 
clemency to be urgent with the Procureur, that he may kindly 
permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Grammar, and 
* Hebrew Dictionary, that I may spend my time with that 

1 Compare note in Westoott's Biat, Eng, Bible, p. SO, London. 1872. 
» U. Tim., IV., 18. 
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study. And in return, may you obtain your dearest wish, 
provided always that it be consistaut with the sulvatiun oi' 
your souL" * 

A commission was at last appointed for Tyndale's trial. 
For the law of the Low countries grants to him at least 
the form of a trial. He is permitted ^to have an advocate, 
but prefers to answer for himself. The commission consisted 
of four doctors of Louvain^ which University was only nine 
or ten miles from the town of Vilyoide. From tlie first 
Tyndale looked for neither justice or mercy at the bands of 
his enemies. If they bom me,'' he said, they shall none 
other thing than I look for.'' And so it happened even as 
he expected. For ^at last/' says Foxe» after much reason- 
ynge, when no reason would, serue^ although he deserued n6 
death, heewos condemned."' This took |iiaoe on the 10th 
of August, 1536. On the 6th of October following, Tyndale 
was led fortli to the place of execution. He was first chained 
to the stake, then strangled, and then burned. Just before 
his death, he cried out, "with a feriient zeal, and a loud 
voyce: * Lorde open the Kyjig of E)i(jl(nules ei/cs.*'*^ 

From the testimony of those wlio came in direct contact 
with Tyndale we may learn something of the excellence of his 
character. The Procurator General declared him to be "a 
learned, a good, and a godly man." Foxe further records, that 
through the power of Tyndale's doctrine and the sincerity of 
his life, the jail-keeper, his daughter, «nd others of his house- 
hold, were converted to Oliristianity. Others in the castle, 
who were conversant with Tyndale while there a prisoner, are 
reported as saying: '"That if he were not a good Ghristen 

> Eadie's SiH. Eng. Bible, I., dll, 848. A photogmph copy of this 

autograph letter may be fouiivl in Pry'a BiHiogTaphlcal Description of 
Tyndale'a EdUionti of the New T eHament, p. M, " The letter has neither 
date nor superscription. But there is not the slijjhtest doubt that it was 
written at Vilvorde and addressed to tlio Govornor of the Castle, the 
Marquis of Bergen. .. .with whom Cromwell had already interceded in 
Tyndale's favor." 
* Aet€ and MonumenU, p. 1889. * IHd, p. 1889. 
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num, they ooold not tell whom to- trust. The estimate of 
John Fryth, who for many years had been a mostintimate 
liiend of Tyndale, is expressed m a few words: am sure/' 
he wrote, ^that for hys leamyng and judgement in Scripture, 
he were more worthy to be promoted then all the Byshops in 
England.^ 1 The words of Foze himself are: "The worthy 
rertnes and doynges of this blessed Martyr, who for hys payue- 
full trauailes, and singular zeale to his coun trey, may be called 
in these our dayes, an Apostle of England." ^ The influence 
of Tyndale's life is by no means to be limited to his own age, 
for it has come down through the ages to the present time, 
and shall go on so loner as the English language is spoken, and 
the English Scriptures are read. Yea, the influence of Wil- 
liam Tyndale shall be felt by every heathen nation among 
whom English or American missionaries labor and translate 
the Scriptures. But the immediate effect of his life-work was 
to create and in part supply a demand for the Holy Scriptures 
in the language of the people. 

■ AUa and Monuments, p. 1280. * /bid, p. 1230. 
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WHEN the New Testament of ErasmaB fonnd its way, 
1516, into the TTniTenitieB of Oxford and Oambridge^ 
there was a beginning of the Bef ormation in Enghind. Learn- 
ing, now leyiviug and revived, applied itself to the Holj Scrip- 
tures. The stadj of the Greek language occa£ioned such 
opposition on the part of the papists, that Henry VIII. sent 
his royal letters to the University of Oxford, "to allow and 
encourage that study among the young men." The friends of 
the Old learning carried the war into the pulpit, and warned 
each one of their hearers with the cry: "Take care op 
Greek, lest you become an heretic ; avoid Hebrew, lest 
YOU BECOME LIKE Jews." ^ It is related of a certain preacher 
that, in a sermon before Henry VIII., "he railed violently 
against Greek learning and New InteFpretatious of the Scrip- 
ture After sermon, Henry sent for the divine who had 

preached, and appointed a solemn disputation, . . . between 
the preacher opposing, and Sir Thomas More defending, the 
use of the Greek tongue. More began with an eloquent apol- 
ogy But the divine instead of replying to the arguments 

of More, fell upon his knees, and implored pardon of the king, 
.... saying, that 'what he had done was by the impulse of the 
Spirit.' 'Not the Spirit of Christ,' rejoined Henry, ' but the 
spirit of in&tuation.' The king then asked him, * whether he 
had read the writings of Erasmus, against which he had de- 
claimed.' To this he answered in the negative. ... * I have read,* 
t^aid he, 'something they call Moria.' {Morim Encomium, The 
Praise of Folly.) 'Yes,' replied Pace, 'may it please your 

' Tovvnley'8 lUustrcUiona of Biblical Literature, II., 247. London, 1821. 
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highness, sacb a subject is fit for sach a reader.' At last, the 
preacher .... declared that he * was now better reconciled to the 
Greek tongue, because it was derived from the Hebrew.' Upon 
which, the king, who was amazed at the ignorance of the man, 
dismissed him; but with an express charge, that he should 
never again preach at court." ^ 

At Cambridge there, was the same opposition ; yet the study 
of the Scriptures was thought to be open to all. Erasmus, 
however, tells us, that one college at least, at Cambridge, for- 
bade the study of the New Testament. But whatever the 
opposition, there arose very early a true spirit of inquiry. For 
it was here Tyndule first met with Erasmus' Kew Testament. 
Here also John Fryth, with his knowledge of mathematics, 
obtained a personal knowledge of the saving power of the 
Gospel. Here, likewise, Thomas Bilney, troubled in spirit, 
when he could find no hope or comfort from the penances im- 
posed by the Church of Borne, purchased a \New Testament, 
and in reading the passage, This is a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptatiou, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief, he says: ''This one sen- 
tence, through God's instruction and inward teaching, which 
I did not then perodve, did so exhilarate my heart, being be- 
fore wounded with the guilt of my sins, and being almost in 
despair, that immediately I felt a marveUous comfort and 
quietness, insomuch that mif h^ised bones leapt for joy" > The 
convernon of Bilney seems to have been the beginning of a 
genuine revival of religion. Having found Jesus in his own 
experience, he was aealous in his efforts to lead othm to hira. 
Among his first converts were Thomas Artbnr and Hugh Lat- 
imer. The latter had been a zealous papist. He was witty, 
sarcastic, and eloquent, and bid fair to become the successful 
champion of the Romish Church against the Xew opinions 
now becoming so prevalent. But Bilney, observing his mis- 
guided zeal, went to his chamber and desired him to hear his 

' Townley's lUustrntioM of BiUical Literature, 11., pp^ 948, 840. 
> Andenoo's ^luto^t, pp. SQi, dO. Loodon, 180d. 
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oonibfldon. The hearing whereof/' gays Faller, (improTed 

by God*8 Spirit) so wrought on Latimer, that of almost a Per" 
seciitoury he became a zealous Promoter of the Truth." ^ His 
** blunt preachincr," as Fuller characterizes it, was remarkable 
for it5 plainness and simplicity in matter, and seriousness and 
fervency in manner. Dr. Robert Barnes waa another one uf 
the converts of Biliiev. After Barnes returned from the con- 
tinent he introduced a higher standard of learning at tlie 
University, " where by his readings, disputatious and preach- 
ing, he beeamc famous and mighty in the Scriptures, preaoh- 
ing ever against Bishops and Hypocrites; and yet did not Bee 

... .his outward idolatry till that goed Master Bilney. . . . 

oonyerted him wholly unto Christ." 

These brethien were inspired with a tme evangelical spirit 
Not only did they preach to the students and those who flocked 
to hear them, hut carried the Gospel into prisons and lazar 
houses of the dty. Not only so, but leaving the town they 
traveled from place to place, preaching the Gkwpel of tho 
Kingdom. Thus began a revival of tme religion and Apos- 
tolical preaching. And from what we learn of the times, such 
revivul was sadly needed. The discourses pronounced by the 
monks and friars, .says Burnet, "on the Holy-days, were rather 
Pana^^vricks on the Saint, or the vain majrnifvins: of s^me of 

their Reliques In Lent there was a more solemn and 

serious way of Preacliing Yet these (discourses) generally 

tended to raise the value of some of the Laws of tlie Churcli, 
such lis Abstinence at that time, Confession, with other Cor- 
poral Severities ; or some of the little devices, that both in- 
flamed a blind DevotioUi and drew Money; such as Indnlgenoes, 
Pilgrimages, or the enriching the Shrines, and Reliques of the 

Saints And the design of their Sermons was rather to raise 

a present heat» which they knew afterwards bow to manage, 
than to work a real Reformation ot their Hearers.'' * But the 

' (Jhnrch History of Brit 'tin. The ITiatorif of th' Unirersitif of Cam- 
bridge, p. 102. U)udon, 1G5.3. Al9:> Foxo'a Acta and Monu.nents, p. 
1908. 

* mHorjf of the Btformation, I, 91% 817. London, 1681. 
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trae preaching of the CKiopel prevailed, and societies of Chris- 
tian Brodors " were formed in London, Cambridge, Oxford, 
and other pkuses. Bible readers and lay preachers also^ to the 
great horror of the spiritnolity, greatly aided in the spread of 
the New opinions. Too little is known of the labors of snob 
men as ''Old Father Hacker," who to the service of Bible 
reader afterwards added that of New Testament distribater. 
The particalars of his labors as he went from house to bouse, 
reading and expounding the Scriptures, must be loft to easy 
conjecture, while history relates the facts of his ancst, ex- 
amination, and persecution by the bishop of Ijondon.^ The 
Church in the house had existed secretly among the Lollards 
for more than a century, but now it began to seek a more open 
expression and recognition. At first these Christian brethren, 
like the Lollards, met in secret for conference, prayer, and 
reading the Scriptures, but as their numbers increased, and 
persecutioD abated, they grew more hopeful and bold. 

In the mean time the work received a new impetus from the 
introdnction of Tyndale*s translation of the New Testament 
These newly-printed Testaments were scattered broadcast, and 
the people gathered them np gladly, for they contained the 
word of CM in their own tongue. This English Testament 
of Tyndale did for the common people what the Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus had done for the Cambridge doctors. The 
tree of learning is now bearing its legitimate fruit Tyndale's 
purpose is realized in that the people with tiie New Testament 
in their own language may read and judge for themselyes as 
to the truth or error of what is preached to them. Arthur 
and Biliiey not only go from place to place preaching, but tliey 
distribute tbese Testaments ; wliile Hugh Latimer maintains 
publicly from tlie pulpit in Cambridge: **That the Holy 
Scriptures ought to be read in the Bnylish Tongue of all 
Christen People, whether they were Priests or Lay-men.'*' 

« IVAiibigoe's ffki. ofB'f,, V., 884. AIm }mffsB 104, 105, above. 
* Strype's Mmofi tti of ArcHinahep Cranmtr, B. III., Oh. XVIII., p. 
860. London, 1604. 
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Whereupon the pipists said: If Latimer so extol the blessings 
of Scripture, we must by a semion show its dangers." The 
adroit PHor Backingham is chosen to combat from the pulpit 
the heresy of reading the ScriptareB in English. But listen 
to his aiganientBy and mark his folly. Imitating Latimer^s cel- 
ebrated Oard Sermon, and ^^thiukyng to make a great hand 
agaynst M. Latymer,.... brought out his Ghristenmas dice. 
Castyng there to his -audience, cinqne and quater; meauyug 
by the cinque fine places in the new Testament, and the fonro 
Doctours by the quater, by which his cinque quater, he would 
prone that it waa not expedient the Scripture to be in Eng- 
lishe, lest the ifirnoraunt and vnlgaro sort through the occasion 
thereof, might hiippcly be brought in daungcr to leauc their 
vocation, or else to ruune into some inconuenience : As for ex- 
ample the Plowman when lie lieareth this in the Gospel ; N^o 
man that layth his hand on the ploicgh, and looheth hacke, is 
meete for the kingdome of God, might peraduenture hearyng 
this, cease from his plougli. Likewise the Baker wheu he 
heareth that a lUk leauen corrupUth a whole lumps of dow, 
may percase leaue onr bread uuleauened, and so our bodyes 
shalbe nnseasoned. Also the simple man, when he heareth in 
the Gospell: Ifthyne eye offende thee, plvcke it out, and cast ii 
from thee, ihay make him selfe blind, and so fill the world full 
of beggars. These with other mo, this Glerkely Friar brought 
ont to the number of fiue^ to proue his purpose.'' > 

In the afternoon of the same day, an eager throng '*as well 
of the Uniuersitk as of the town, both Doctors and other grad- 
uates," gathered in the church to hear the reply of Latimer. 
In the course of his sermon Latimer so ridiculed the friar's 
"bold reasons" drawn from the improbable actions of plough- 
men, bakers^ and "simple men," should they be permitted to 
read the Scriptures, that "the vanitie of the Frier might to all 
men appeare." Then taking up the subject of figurative lan- 
guage he explained its use not only in Scripture but in com- 
mon speech, adding that euery speach hath his Metaphors 

* Fox9'B AeU4ind MmvmenU, p. 1001 1586^ 
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and lyke figaratiae ngDifioatioiis, so oommon and vnlgar to 
all men that the very Paynters do puynt them in walles and in 
houses; As Ibr example (saith he, lookyiig towards the Friar 
that sat oner agayust hym) when they paynt a fbze joeaohing 
out of a Friars coule, none is so mad to take this to he a foxe 
that preacheth, but know well enough the meanynge of the 
matter, whicli is to })aynt out vuto vs, what hypocrisie, craft, 
and subtile dissimulation lyeth hyd many times in these frier.^ 
couies, willyng vs therby to beware of them. In fine. Friar 
Buckingham with this Sermon was so bashed, that neuer after 
he durst peepe out of the Pulpit agaynst M. Latymer." * This 
took place in the winter of 15-^1). The friars and monks were 
elated by Buckingham's sermon. They said : *' These heretics 
are silenoed.^' Bat after Latimer had replied, the bishops said : 
•*We must cease to reason and apply authority. The best way 
to answer these Gospellers is to prevent their speaking." This 
counsel preTailed, and soon after Latimer was silenced by his 
bishop, and persecution on account of religious opinion began 
afresh. 

During these years there was a quiet student at Oambridge 
who was the pupil of Friar Barnes. He was carried away, as 
were others, with the eloquence of Latimer and Bilney. He 

belonged to the brotherhood of the Augastines, but was in 
sympatliy with the reformers, and attended the assemblies at 

the " White Horse," where the Gospellers met for mutual help 
and instruction.2 This friend and pupil of Barnes was Myles 
Coverdalo. Very little is known of his early life. Tlie year 
1488 is put down by his biographers as the date of his birth.* 
He was educated at Cambridge in tlic house of the Augustine 
friars, and assumed priest's orders about the year 1514. When 
Dr. Barnes was arrested and taken to London to answer before 
Cardinal Wolsey, at the close of the year 1526, Coverdale uc- 

* Foxe's Acts and Monuments, p. 1904. 

* In mockery these friends of the Gospel were styled Cfemant, stig- 
matlnnjif them as followers of Luther. 

* Mjmarialt of2iifU$ OoetrdaU, p. 1. Londcm, 1838. 
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companied him. By the decision of the Cardinal the only 
alternative left to Barnes wus either to abjure or burn." 
Strongly urged by his friends he cliose the former, and by the 
injunction laid upon him performed a most humiliating j>en- 
ance at 8t. Paul's, at which the Cardinal and his retinue at- 
tended in great pomp, The master fallen, the scholar took 
warning. It is recorded oi Ooverdale that from this time he 
gave himself wholly up to propagating the truth of the gos- 
peL" ^ Cromwell was a friend and patron of Coverdale. As 
early as 1527 they met at the house of Sir Thomas More, 
when GromweU advised him to enter upon the study of sacred 
learning ; but warned him against a too open expression of his 
evangeli(»l sentiments. For^ though Cromwell was in sym- 
pathy with the New opinions, yet he was shrewd, and politic. 
Coverdale, acting upon the advice of his friend, gave himself 
to study ; but his sympathy with Bilney and Latimer in their 
work of preaching the Gospel, together with a report of a re- 
ligious meeting held in the county of Essex, drew him from 
his retreat. For five or six years the leaven of the Gospel had 
been working among the people, and with the circulation of 
Tyndale's translation of the New Testament the spirit of in- 
quiry was increased, resulting in a genuine revival of religion. 

In 1527, John Tyball, of Bumstede, in Essex, according to 
his own deposition, visited Friar Barnes in London,^ and ob- 
tained from him a New Testament in English. He and 
Thomas Hilles had sought the acquaintance of Barnes, be- 
cause they heard that he was a good man, and " wold 
have his cownsel in the New Testament." Further they 
showed the said Barnes, that " one Sir Kichard Fox, curate 
of Bumstede, by ther means was wel entred into therlemyng; 
& sayd, that they thowghte to gett hym hole in shorte space/' 
Whereupon they desired Barnes that he would write a letter 

' Memorial of My'es Cocerdale, pp. 11, 12. 

* Barncf, after his liumi^iatioti, was «cnt to the Fleet, wlicre he was 
confined for six rnontlis ; but iiftcrwardH he was made a free prisoner at 
the Augustine FriarH, in London, where he received visits frf)ni his 
brethren. 

7 
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to the eatate exhorting him^ that be wold oontinew in that 
he had begon/' The curate did so continue and with him 
also a grey friar Colcbestery who was another one of 
Tyhall's converts. At this same Oolchester, which was in the 
coanty of Essex, there lived a worthy man named John 
Pykas. He had received a manuscript copy of PauPs 
Epistles from his mother, with this advice: "lyve after the 
manor and way of the said Epistoles and Gospels, and not after 
the way that tlie church doth teche." Afterward he bought 
in Colchester a New Testament in English, and "payd for it 

foure shillinges,^ he kept and read it thorowghly 

many tymes." Havin<^ himself accepted the truth of the 
Gospel, he began to teuch it to others, affirming : that there 
is no baptysm, but of the Uoly Ghost," that confession must 
needs be made to God, and not made to a pryst," and that 
men shpuld pray only to God and to no saints." After hear- 
ing Bilney preach at Ipswich, he pronounced the sermon 

most goostly and made best for his purpose and opinions^ as 
any that ever he herd in bis lyei."> 

It was this revival at Bunistede that attracted Goverdale, 
and be preached there in the spring of 1528. Among bis 
bearers was an Augustine monk named Topley, who was sap- 
plying the place of Friar Fox in his absence. Topley had 
recently read WyclifFe^s Wicket> a book belonging to Fox, 
and bis mind was sore troubled. But through the public 
preaching and private instruction of Coverdale he found 
peace in believing in Jesus as bis only Saviour. These 
** brethren in Christ," as they called themselves, held frequent 
Gospel meetincrs in private houses, also in the halls of great 
mansions. These Gospellers were characterized by their 
boldness and self assertion. They already claimed to be a 
Church because we pray in common .... and that consti- 
tutes a Church." Latimer, Coverdale and Biloey, willingly 

1 Stiype'B EeeletituUeal MemaHab, V., App, 868, 809. 

' Equal in ni<xlfm values to alwut $15.00. 

* Stiype'a £kelm«utieal Memoriali, 123, 124. 
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recognized these iQcomplete societies in which the memben 
met simplj as disciples.^ 

The Bomish bishops watched this reUgions movemeDt with 
great uneasiness; and they determined to check it. Public 
visitations were appointed ; and the suspected and accused 
were severely dealt with. Among others Coverdale was ac- 
onsed before the bishop of London. In a quiet waj» how- 
erer^ he was withdrawn from public notice. Possiblj this 
was done through the intervention of his patron,, both for 
the sake of safety and for his appointed* work of trandating 
the Scriptures. The whereabouts of Coverdale from 1528 to 
1536, is left almost entirely to conjecture. According to 
Foxe, he went at the close of 1528 to Hamburgh, by apix)int- 
ment, to aid Tyndule in translating the Pentateuch. Though 
the story of Foxe enters into particulars and would seem to 
have had some foundation, yet so far as the lal)orin£r together 
of Coverdale and Tyndale is concerned, the i)rol)ahilities are 
against it The patronage of Cromwell is against any such 
prearrangemcnt. Coverdale was doubtless in symp.it hy with 
Tyndale in his work, but be was more, though not altogether, 
in symimthy with Cromwell and the moderate party, who 
favored the Bible in English, but wished the translation from 
the Latin to be in Bomish phrase. Oonstitutionallj and 
praotioaUy Coverdale was a compromiser, and his " speciall 
translacyon" was undertaken as a compromise. However, 
''Not as a checker," he says, not as a reprouer, or despyser 
of other mens translacyons.''* Coverdale sets forth the spirit 
of his undertaking, when he says: ''Be not thou offended 
therfore (good Header) though one call a scrybe, that 
another calleth a lawyer; or elders, that another calleth 
father and mother; or repentaunce, that another calleth 
pennaunce or amendment For yf thou be not disceaued by 

' D'Aubigne'fl mttory of the Btformation, V„ 384. Am. Tr. Soc 

edition, N. D. 

* Prologue^ Coverdale's Bible, p. 2. Bagster's Reprint, London, N. D. 
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mens tradicions thou shalt fynde nomore dyiiersite betwene 
these termes then betwene foure pens and a grote. And this 
nianer have I vsed in my translacyon, callyng it in some place 
pennauuce, that in another place I call repentaunce, and that 
not onely because the interpreters haue done so before me, 
but that the aduersarics of the trueth may se, how that we 
abhorre not this worde penDauuce (as they vntrulj re|K)rte of 
Ts) no more then the iuterpreters of latjn abhorre penitare, 
whan they reade resipiscere. Onely our hartes desyre vnto 
Gk>d, isy that his people be not blended in thejr vnderstond- 
yng, lest they beleae pennannce to be ought eaae a very re- 
pentannoe, amendment, or oonuersyon vnto God, and to be 
an ynfayned new creature in Christy and to lyne acordyng to 
his lawe. For els shall they fol in to the olde blasphemy of 
Christes blonde, and belene, that they them seines are able to 
make satis&ccion Ynto God for theyr awne synnes, from the 
which erroore god of his mercy and plenteous goodnes pre- 
eeme all his."* Though Coverdale's work as a translator was 
undertaken as a compromise, yet he yielded nothing of his 
evangelical spirit, neither does he in the least compromise his 
conscience. 

For further evidence that Coverdale was under the patron- 
age of Cromwell, we have his letter written to Cromwell in 
1531, or 1532, in which, after referring to their conversation 
at the house of Sir Thomas More, he adds : " Now I begyne 
to taste of Holy Schryptures ; .... with the godly savour of 
holy and awncyent Doctoures, vnto whose kuowlege I can not 
attayne, without dyversyte of bookys. .... Nothyng in 

the world I desyre, but bookys Moiover as tuching 

my behavour (your Mastyrschypcs mynde onse knowne) wyth 
all lowlynes I offer my self, not only to be ordred in ail 
thyngee, as schall pleyse your wysdome."* If the conjectured 
date of this letter be correct then in 1531, Ooyerdale was at 
Cambridge and entering upon the work of translating the 

* Prologue, c'oveidale'B Bible, p. 4. 

* MemeriaU <f Cmerdak, App No. 1, p. 108. London. 1888. 
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Bible. But whether at home or abroad, lie labors in secret 
It is an open question whether Coverdulo had other patrons 
than OromwelL Some have thought that Sir Thomas More 
was at least aware of Goverdale's enterprise. Evidently there 
were those who took a sabstantial interest in his work, since 
he himself declares that he was emholdened to undertake it 
as *^ other men were moved to do the cost thereof.'* 

Tear by year Tjndale's New Testament made friends for 
the Gospel, and also stirred np the hatred of its enemies. Be- 
tween these two extremes there sprang up a moderate party, 

of which Coverdale was a leading representative. There were 
many curaU^s ihut were well learu^d, who were exhorting their 
parishioners " to believe contrary to tlie Catholic faith." 
Bishop Nix, in May, 1530, wrote : " There is a Colledg in Cam- 
bridg, called Gunnel haule, of the foumlation of a Bj). of 
Norwich. I hear of no clerk, that hath cunmien out lately of 
that Colledg, but savoryth of the frying pan, tho he speak 
never so holily."^ In this same letter the good bishop com- 
plains both of the number and boldness of these heretics and 
of their boast : " that the Kings pleasure is, • the N. Tes- 
tament in EnylUh shal go forth, and men sholde have it and 
read it" Furthermore, that some *< crakyth in the Kings name, 
that theur false opinions shold go forth, and wil dy in the 
quarrel, that their ungracious opinions be true, and tmstyth 
by Mu^admas day, there shal be more that shal beleve of 
thur opinion, than they that beleivyth the contrary.'** The 
olject of this letter was that he might obtain royal letters con- 
ferring authority to suppress by force these false o])inions. 

There was some grotmds for supposing that Henry YIIL at 
this time was not altogether opposed to the circulation of the 
Scriptures in English, though Bishop Nix would have it 
otherwise. About tliis time a convocation was called Lo 
pronounce upou certaiu heretical books, including the English 

1 Strype's MemorieUt of Arehbiahop Cranmur. App., Num. XII., p. 15. 
* Ibid, p. 15. 
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New TestomentL^ Bishops and learned men from the Univer- 
sities were summoned to the oonnoil, and each was to have the 
liberty to say what his own learning and oonscienee could 
maintain and justify."* This was a notable conference. Free- 
dom of speech was granted to all to utter their opinions with- 
out any necessity of agreeing with the majority, or fear of 
any blame to be imputed to them. The council met on the 
d4th of May, 1530, in the Star chamber, the king presiding. 
The leading question before the council was, whether "it was 
his (the king's) duetie to cawse the Scripture of God to be 
translated into English tonge to be communicate unto the 
people ; and that tlie prehites and also his highnes doo wronge 
in denying or letting (hindering) of the same ; his highnes 
therefor willed every man there present in the said assemble, 
freely and frankly to sliewe and open unto him what might 
be proved and confirmed by Scripture and holy doctours in 
that behalf, to the entent that his highnes, as he there openly 
protestid, myght conforme himself thereunto, mynding to doo 
his dutie towards his people, as he wolde they slnilde doo their 
duties towards him." But after both sides had been heard, 
" fynally it appered, that haying of the hole Scripture in Engr 

lisshe is not necessarye to cristen men Wherein foras-- 

muche as the kings bigbnes, by the advise and deliberation 
of his counceill. . . . thinkith in his conscience that the divulg- 
ing of this Scripture at this tyme in Englisshe tonge, to be 
committed to the people, considering such pestilente books, 
and so evill opynyons as be now spred amonge them, shulde 
rather be to their further confusion and destruction then the 
edification of their soules."* These were the views as advo- 
cated and decided by the Bomish party. But that they were 
strongly combated there can be no doubt, since further along 
in the report, which is from the pen of Archbishop Warham, 

> The books oondemned hy tbiB ooancU were such as, T%e CMUn^qf 
a OhfisAin Man; The BupflieaHun Begga/rt; The MaMmonjf€t 

Tyndale ; and Tyndale'B Hwt Testament. 

^ Memonala of CouirMBt p. 89. London, 188a. 
» Ihid, pp. 32-34. 
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we are told that "Iiig highnes did there openlye saye and jwo- 
test, that he woulde cause the Newe Testament to be by lerned 
men faithfully and purely translated into Englisbe tonge^ to 
the en tent he might have it in bis handes redy to be gevyn to 
his people^ as he might se their mannerB and bebaTonr mete, 
apte^ and ooDTenient to receyve the Bame.''i From whioh it 
would seem that Henry VIIL was not nnfavorable to the cur- 
cuhition of a fiiitbfhl version of the New Testament Hall, in 
his Ohi^icles, affirms that the king oommanded the bishops, 
with the assistance of learned men from the Universities, to 
cause a new- translation to be made. So far as known, how- 
ever, nothing was done.* 

The proclamation which followed the decision of this coun- 
cil, was decidedly in the interests of the papists. In view of 
which Latimer wrote a bold letter to the king, which shows 
not only the earni'st spirit of the reformer, but the conflict of 
opinion then raginir. "But as concerning this matter," wrote 
Ln-timer, "other men haue shewed your grace their myndes, 
bow necessary it is to hauc the Schpture in English. The 
which thing also your grace hath promised by your last Proc- 
lamation ; the which promise I pray God that your gracious 
highnes may shortly performe, euen to day before to morrow. 
. . . .And so ascoQcemynge your last proclamation prohibityng 
SDch bokes^ the Teiy trae cause of it, and chief Gounaellours 
(as men say, and of likelihode it should be)' were they whose 
euill lining and doked hipocrisie these bookes uttered and dis- 
closed. And howbeit that there were iii or iiij (in the convo- 
cation) that would haue had the Scripture to go forth in 
English, yet it lu^pened there, as it is enermore scene, that 
the most part onercometh the better, and so it might be that 
these men did not take this proclamation as yours, but as 
theirs set forth in your name."^ 

This council of 1530, though called in the interests of the 

• Memorials of Coverdale, p. 35. ' iKrf, p. 86. 

* Foxe'B AcU and MmumenU, pp. 1010-1910. 
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spiritiiality, is important as showing the demand of the people 
for the Scriptures in their own tongue. Also it is the first time 
that the question of Bible transbtion as a matter of expedi- 
ency had been discussed in open council. Notwithstanding 
the authoritative exhortation of Archbishop Warham "that 
the {Hjople should decline troni tiieir arroguncy of knowledge 
and nndersniiidiiii!: of the Scriptures, and meekly await the 
muvciiu'nl uf their superiors, making no further demands," 
their impiitience increased. Daring the years 1531 an 1 1532, 
appeared Tyndule's version of the Pentateuch and the ho -k of 
Jonah, which helped to create a demand for a translation of 
the whole Bible. In evidence of this, we have the recorded 
action of the convocation of 1534. "The Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, of this Upper House of Convocation, of the Province 
of Canterbury^ met together in the Chapter Honse of St. Paul ; 
unanimously did consent, that the most Reverend Father the 
Archbishop^ should make instance in their Names to the King, 

that his Majesty, would vouchsafe, to decree, that the 

Scriptures should be translated into the Vulgar Tongue by 
some honest and learned Men, to be nominated by the King, ' 
and to be delivered unto the People according to their Learn- 
ing As this motion was made by Archbishop Oranmer, 
Strype says that they agreed upon him as the proper person to 
present the petition. But '*they clogged it with another that 
the Archbishop did not so well approve," which wjis to the 
efifect, that all persons having books in English, or of suspected 
doctrine, were warned to bring them within three months to 
persons to bo appointed ))y the king, "under a certiiin Pain to 
be limited by the Kiug."^ No immediate results can be traced 
to this action ; yet on account of it, this convocation holds an 
important place in the history of English versions of the Bible, 
in that the papists, now for the first time, accede to the right 
of the people to have the Bible in their own tongue. 

t Strype's MmofiaU uf AnXbHiAop OrwMMir^ B. L, Ch. VI., p. 24. 
Loodon, 1094. 
s iMd,p.94. 
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Not long after this " the Archbishop," says Strype, " whose 
Mind rao very much upon bringing in the free use of the Holy 
Soriptore in English among tlie People, put on vigorously a 
Translation of it." He began with the New Testament, taking 
an (old) English translation^ dividing it into nine or ten parts, " 
^ causing each Part to be written at large in a paper Book and • 
then to be aent to the best Learned Bishops and others : to the 
intent that they should make a perfect Gorreotion thereof." 
After whieh they were to return the same to him ''by a day 
limited for that pnrpose."^ This enterprise of Granmery and 
the readiness with which the learned bishope entered into it, 
attests the progress of the reformed opinions, since all the 
bishops, excepting one, complied with the^ require meuts of the 
archbishop. Even GardiiKr, who so strenuously opposed in 
the council the resolutions relating to the translation of the 
Bible, diligently corrected the portion assigned to him. *' Nev- 
ertheless I have," he wrote, "as grot cause a^ any man to 
desire rest and (luiet for the helth of mvbodv; wiiereuuto I 
thouglit to have entended, and to absteync from bookes and 
wry ting, having finished the translation of Saynt Luke and 
Saynt John, whcrin I have spent a gret labour."* But Bishop 
Stokesley, instead of returning his portion after correcting it 
as requested, wrote to the archbishop a orispish letter, in which 
he said: "I marrei what my Lord of CanUrbury meaneth, 
that thus abuseth the People, in giving them liberty to read 
the Soriptures; which doth nothing else but infect them with 
Heresy. I hare bestowed never an Hour upon my Portion, 
nor never will. And tiierefore my Lord shall have, this Book 
again, for I never will be guilty of bringing the simple People 
into Error."* 

During these years of conflict and ineffectual effort, Gover- 
dale has been at work in secret, till now at last his translation 
is ready for the press. It was printed abroad, probably at 

* Strype's Msmoria'M of ArdMihop Ormmer^ p. 84. 

* Jfemorials of Mylen Coverdale^ p. 48. London, 1888. 

* Stiype'fi MtmoriaU of Cranmery p. 84. 
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Zurich, by Christopher Froschovor, in the year 1535, and 
finished on the fourth ^duy of October. There are various sup- 
positions as to the place of printing of Coverdale'a Bible. 
Besides Zurich, Frunkfort and Antwerp pat in their claims. 

Indeed, most of the cities of Germany come in for their share 
of the lionor."^ The evidence, favoring any given place, is 
limited, for the most part, to the types or woodcuts used by a 
given printer at that time^ with which the types and cuts of 
this Bible are thought to oorraepond. But the boldest and 
most unsatis&otory supposition is that of Mr. Henry Stevens^ 
as set forth in the Gaxton Catalogue, wherein he affirms that 
the Goverdale Bible was printed at Antwerp, and that Jacob 
Van Meteren, and not Oovra^le, was the translator. Mr. 
Stevens publishes this assertion in somewhat of a sensational 
style, and with all the zest of a new disoovefy, oonfidentiy 
believing that he has cleared away all the uncertainties that 
have hitherto liiiiig over the authorship of the Coverdale Bible. 
But his statements fail to carry conviction with them. Dr. 
Moulton, in his recent History of the English Bible," says, in 
opj)osition to the claims put forth by Mr. Stevens in favor of 
Van Meteren, that the translatiun was by any other hand 
tlian Coverdale's we should be very slow to believe."-^ To 
Myles Coverdale, therefore, must still be accredited the honor 
of giving to Etigland the first translation of the whole Bible 
printed in English. The following is the title of a copy in the 
library of the Duke of Sussex, which was reprinted by Bagster, 
and reads: Biblia, the Bible, that is, the holy Scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament, faithfnUy and truly translated 
in to Engli8he,^M.D.XXXV.— S. Paul, IL Tessa., IIL 
Prate for v9, thai the toorde of Ood tnaie hauefre pifseage, and 
be glorifiedf Se,'* This title occupies a small square in the 
middle of the page, and is inclosed by a border of woodcuts 
illustrating scenes both of the Old and New Testaments. The 
cut extending across the top of the page represents, the HtU 
and Redemjption, The small squares on the right represent, 

' Caxton, Catalogue, p. 88. London, 1877. * 2rat6> p. 99. 
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the Giving of the law, and Ezra reading the book of the law to 
the people ; and on the left» (Jhrist showing hiiue^f after hie 
reeurreeiiofh and Peter preaehitig to the people. The out 
extending aorofls the bottom of the page, represents Henry 
VIIL on his throne, presenting a dasped BtbUe to his bishops, 
fsho kneel on his right, while the peers of the realm kneel an his 
left On the extreme right in this cnt^ there is a ftill-length 
figure of King David playing on a harp, with a conneoting 
scroll hearing an appropriate inscription ; so on the extreme 
left there is a corresponding fall-length figure of the Apostle 
Paul, with a scroll bearing the inscription, I am not asJutmed 
of the Gospell of Christ, for it is the power of God. Ro. I. 
Sebald Beham is the supposed autlior of tliesc cuts. He was au 
engraver at Nuremburg and flourished about this time, Tlis 
pictures, as well as his engravings, were held iu the highest 
esteem by his cotemporarics.^ 

In respect to the titles of Coverdale's Bibles much has been 
made of the fact that in the earliest copies the title in some 
reads: "Faithfully and truly translated out of Douche and 
Latyn in to English," while in others the title reads simply : 

Faithfully and truly translated into English/' The specifi- 
cation, out of Doudie and Latyn, is pronounced by some as a 
"book-selling artifice of the time, to make the work circulate 
better " ; by others as the honest insertion of GoTcrdale. The 
importance to be attached to this question is» that if inserted 
by OoTordale^ it settles the question that he did not translate 
directly from the Hebrew. And yet Goverdale was not without 
some Iniowledge of the Hebrew, by which he was guided at 
times in selecting his renderings ; but in the main his yersion 
is based on the Swiss-German version of Zwingli and Leo 

Jnda, and on the Latin of Pagninns.*** Again, there is 

a manifest disagreement in the dedicating prologue to Henry 
VIII., which in some copies sjiecify Queen Atine "as the 
dearest wyfe and most virtuous pryucesse ; " while others of 

* Clialmer's Biogmphieal Dictionary. Art. — Beham (SebatfT). 
> WestGoU'B Mistory qf the Eng. BibU, p. 160. London, 1872. 
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the Biime date, 1535, insert the name of Queen Jane, notwith- 
standing the fact that she was not married to Henry till in 
May, 153G. Lewis seeks to explain tliis inconsistency by tlie 
8up|X)sition that Coverdale, hearing that Anne Boleyn was 
iieclining in the king's favor, deferred the publication till his 
marriage with Jane Seymour. Anderson adopts the same 
theory ; but it has been exploded by the showing of Mr. Fry, 
that all the dedications in which the name of Queen Jane 
appears are from the editions of 1537 ; which dedications were 
transferred to the editions of 1535-36, and that the insertion 
was not at that time deemed inappropriate.^ 

The dedication extends over Ave qnarto pages, and mnst 
have been sn£Scientlj adnlatory even for that age, while it 
sounds belittling to our ear& This is followed by a prologue 
by Myles CoTeidale "vnto the Christen Reader," which is writ- 
ten in a Veiy difiiBrent spirit The piologne closes with the 
following exhortation : " Finally who so ener thon be, take 
these wordes of scripture in to thy herte, and be not only an 
outward hearer, but a doer therafter, and pracfysc thyselfe 
therin ; that thou luaycst fele in thine hert, the swete promyses 
therof for thy consolacion in all trouble, and for the sure 
stiiblishingo of tliy hope in Christ, and haue cuer an eye to y* 
wordes of .scripture, that yf thou be a teacher of other thou 
mayest he within the bouudesof the trueth, or at leest though 
tiiou be but a hearer or reader of another mans doynges, thou 
mayest yet haue knowlege to judge all s])retes, and be fre 
from enery erroure, to the utter destruccion of all sedidons 
seotes and strannge doctrynes, that the holy scryptnre maye 
haue fre passage, and be had in reputacion, to the worshippe 
of the author therof, which is euen €k)d himselfe ; to whom for 
his most blessed woide be glory and domynion now and ener."* 
The erangelioal spirit of Ooverdale is not only manifest in this 
extract, bnt also thronghont the whole prologue. It was in 
this same spurit he executed the translatioiL He was grieved 

' Westcott's History of the Eng. Bible, p. 59, note. Loodoil, 1872. 
» Coverdale's Bible, Prologue, p. 5. 1535. 
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that other ofttioDfl should be moze plenteoualy supplied with 
the SoriptareB in their own tongae than his own, therfore 
whan I was instantly (urgently) requyred," he says^ 'Hhoug^ 
I coulde not do so well as I wolde^ I thought it yet my dewtye 
to do my beBt> and that with a good wylL"^ 

From the tenor of the dedication we may infer that Cover- 
dale expected a &Torable xeoeption for his translation at the 
hands of the king. In his eztrayagant comparisons, Henry 
Vin. becomes not only **onie Moses," to deliTer out of the 
darkness of olde Egypte from the cmell handes of our spirit- 
nail Pharao/' but a yery Jodah, in whoee time the word of God 
is found again, and who commands, that the lawe of God 
shalde he redde and taught vnto all y* people."* The first 
edition of Coverdale*s Bible appeared at the beginning of the 
year 1536, under auspices unfavunible so far lis its reception 
was based upon the active favor of Anne Boleyn, wlio had now 
fallen into aucli disgrace, that her tragic end drew very near.' 
The edition wjis issued, however, under royal sanction, l)iit 
with no s])eciul privileges. Notwithstanding Coverdale's com- 
promises, in the rendering of certain ecclesiastical words, and 
the leaving out of objectionable prologues and glosses found 
in Tyndale, his translation met with no fiivor at the hands of 
the Bomish bishops. This appears from the fact, that in tho 
convocation of June 9, 1536, a petition was agreed upon, to be 
presented to the king, for a new translation of the Bible. The 

1 Coverdale's B3>^e, Prologue, p. 1. * Ihid. Dedication, pp. 4, 5. 

" A little before Noon, being the 19th of May. (1586V she was btoaght 

to tho scaffold, where she made a short Speech to a great company 

The chief of whom were the Dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, the Lord 
Cliancellor, nnd Secretary CrmniriU, with the Lord Mayor, the SheritlH 
and Aldermen of London. She said. * she was come to die, as she was 
judged bj the Law; the woald accuse none, nor say anything of the 
groand apon whieh she was judged.' She prayed heartily for the King ; 
.... And 10 she took her leave of them and the World. .... After ebe had 
been some time in her devotions, her last words lieing, Chrut I com- 
mend my Soul ; lu r Head was eat off hj the Hangman of GUais." Bar- 
net's IBM. ii<^.,L,20{IL 
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substance of this petition was, that the king would graciously 
indulge bis sabjeots of the laity the reading of the Bible in the 
English toDgneyand that a new translation might be forth- 
with made. Bnt there is no evidenoe that this petition was 
ever presented, or at least ever acted npon.^ The injunction 
of Cromwell, issned about this time, must haye lefened to 
Coverdale's Bifaie, as it was at that time the only printed edi- 
tion extant There is some doobt as to whether the injunc- 
tion was eyer published, and yet it mast haye had a place, in 
the original draft. On account of the bearing of this in- 
junction on the history of Ooverdale's Bible, it deserves no- 
tice. As recorded by Foxe, it is the seventh item among the 
injunctions "Given by the authority of the Kin^^ to the clergy 
of his realm in the year 1536,*' and reads : " That euery person 
or proprietary of anye parish Church within this realme, sliall 
on this side the fea,st of S. Peter ad vincula next comming, 
prouide a bookc of tlie whole Bible, both in Laten and also in 
English, and laye the same in the (jueere for euery man that 
wil, to loke and read thoron, and shall discourage no man from 
the reading of any part of the Bible either in Laten or Eng- 
lish, but rather comfort, exhort, and admonish euery man to 
reade the same, as the very word of God, and the spirituall 
foode of mans soulc, whereby they may the better knowe their 
dueties to God, to their soueraigne Lord the kyng, and theyr 
neyghbour, euer gentilly and charitably exhorting them, that 
using a sober and a modest behauiour in the reading and inqui- 
sition of the true sense of the same, they do in no wyse stifly or 
egerlye contend or striue one with another, about the same, 
but referre the declaration of those places that be in contro- 
uersie, to the judgement of them that be better learned.^* 
In the first ecclesiastical council under Henry VIIL, called 

> Lewis' Si&l. of Eng. Traiuiatbm nf tkt BOU, p. 108. Loodon, 1789. 

* Foxe's Acts and MonumenU, p. 1948. The iDdunction diflbn materi- 
ally ftcm. that of 1588, which fkyofs the anppodlion that aa an important 
jtM» it belongs to the injunctions of lo36. And yet, lxK*ause it does not 
appear in Cranmer's Register^ op in Wilkins' Conci in, it is probable that 
it was never pablisliod. Compare Eadie'a Eng. Bibles l.» ^vi, nUe, 
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in 1586 for the purpose of an authoritative recognition of his 
divorce, as well as for settling oertaiD articles of religious faith, 
the Protestants and Papists were about equally divided. Fuller 
quaintly says, that the instrument of di?oroe was snhecribed to 
by all, *'tfae Paiiistg wUlingly, the Protestants fidntly, but all 
publiokly.''i But while the bishops were contending in high 
council about certain articles in religion, and a new transla- 
tion of the Bible^ the people were reading the Scriptures and 
forming their oicn religions opinions^ Edward Fox, bishop of 
Hereford, boldly decbured in this council, that they could not 
by sophistical snbtilties steal out of the world again the light 

which every man doth see The j>eople do now know the 

Holy Scripture better than many of us. " For ten years the 
people had been familiar with Tyndale's printed New Testa- 
ment, and for some five or six years with parts of the Old Tes- 
tament of Tyndale's translation, and now from the hand of 
Coverdale thoy receive the whole Bible in print. That it was 
favorably received by the people we have strong evidence in 
the fact, that the first edition was exhausted during the year 
1536, and that in 1537 two editions, one in folio and the other 
in quarto, were published by James Nycolson of Southwark, 
and "Set forth with the Kynge*8 most gradouB Ueenoe/** 
Besides, there was another issue of Coverdale's Bible in 1550, 
which was reprinted in 1553.* 

As a translator Coverdale did not claim to be independent 
In bis prologue to the Christian reader he sajs: '^To helpe 
me herin, I haue had sondrye translacions not only in latyn 
but also of the Douche interpreters : whom (because of theyr 
syngnler gyftes and speciall diligence in the Bible) I haue ben 
the more glad tofolowe for the most parte, accordynge as I was 
requyred. ^ ' These '* sondiye translacions " probably were the 

1 Fuller's Ohureh HUiory &f Britain, B. V. » pp. 908-818. London, 198S. 

• Andorson'8 A finals, p. London. 1862. » Thid, p. 291. 

* " The edition of 1550 was published in London by Andrew© Hester* 
with the strange misprint of: ' B>/ Mayst. Tliomaa Ma'thcwp.'" 

' Covordole's BMe^ Proiogue, p. 1. Bagster's Uoprint, N. D. 
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Vulgate, Jerome's version, 385, 405 ; the Swiss-German or 
Zurich Bible, 1524, 1529; the Latin version of Pugtiinus,* 
translated from the Hebrew in 1518, but not printed till 1528 ; 
also Tyndale's New Testament, 1525; and his Pentatenoh, 
1530. The language ot Oo?eidale in respect to his nse of these 
' Jielpa is not inconsbtent with his taking the Hebrew as the 
Taase of his translation. There was at least one celebrated 
Hebrew scholar and teacher in England as early as 1530. This 
was Bobert Wakefield, who was educated at Cambridge. He 
went abroad to study the oriental knguages. Li 1519 he 
taught Hebrew at LouTatn. In a few months afterward he 
returned home and became chaplain to Dr. Pace. In 1530 he 
was made public professor of Hebrew at Oxford.^ So far, then, 
as an op|X)rtunity for the obtaining it, there is no improbability 
in Coverdale's having a knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
And yet it is a mooted question whether or not he translated 
from the Hebrew. Whittaker argues in its favor, and is fol- 
lowed by Anderson. Eadie, after Westcott, confutes Whit- 
taker at great length, and asserts that Covei dale's translation 
of the Old Testament is not taken at all from the original 
Hebrew, either professedly or in fact ; but is only a secondary 
translation, based chiefly on the Swiss-German or Zurich 
Bible." * But Tregelles claims that Coverdale's translation is 
not only based npon the Hebrew, bnt " that e?en the Hebrew 
edition which he used can be pointed out."* From the above, 
and also from internal evidence,' it is reasonable to condndo 
that Corerdale made use of the Hebrew, though he waa 
^requyred to folowe for the most parte sondrye translaciona^ 
His oonscientionsness as a translator cannot be called in ques- 

* The venkm of Sanckes PigninnB was the work of twentj-five yeans, 
and haa been extolled by Jews and Christiana aa the best I^tin trans- 
lation ever made from tiie Hebrew, the tianalation of Jerome not ex- 

cepted. 

« Chalmer s Diet , Art. Wakefield, Bob% XXX., 486. London. 1816. 

» Eadies //iVrf. Eng. BiU", I.. 285. 

* Historic Eoidence of the Authorship of th( New Testament, p. 82^ noie» 
Loudon, 1853. • See above, page 156. 
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tiou. " I haue nether wrested nor altered," he says, "so moch 
as one worde for the miiyntenaunce of any maner of scctc ; but 
haue with a clearo couscience purely and faythfully translated 
this out of fyue sundry interpreters, hauyuge ouely the niany- 
fest trueth of the scripture before luyue eyes."^ He had an 
exalted appreciation of what the Scripture woald do for the 
people. " The onely worde of God," he says, " is the cause of 

ail felicite And why ? because it is geuen by the iospira- 

cyon of God."' And it was this word, by whomsoever minis- 
tered, that he was deaiious to have go forth to the people. 
And if he sometimes studied phunness of meaning at the ex- 
pense of oonoiseneBS of expression, he bat followed Tyndale 
and his other interpreters, jmrtionlarly the Zurich Bible. And 
yet, if possible, the style of Ooverdale is more remarkable for 
its simplicity than that of Tyndala " No little of that inde- 
finable quality," says Eadie, " that gives popular charm to om* 
English Bible, and has endeared It to so many generations, is 
owing to Coverdale." ' Especially is this true of the Psalms 
and the Prophetical books. The English Church to this day 
reads in her Prayer-book, Coverdale's version of the Psalms 
witii very few changes, and even these are for the most part 
verbal, so that essentially the version of 1535 is retained. Not 
only the English Prayer-book, but our present version of the 
Psalms is indebted to Coverdale for its rhythmic How and 
strengtli of expression. As illustrating the indebtedness of 
our English Bible to Coverdale, as well as showing the rich- 
ness and simplicity of his style, take the following Psalms — 
the first of wMch is put into modem spelling: 

Pfl. IL A. Whv do the Heathen grudge ? Why do the people ituafrinH 
vain things ? The kings of the earth stood up. and the 
mien aie oome togetber, against the Lobd and aitainst 
his anointed. Let us break tlieir bonds asunder, and cast 
away ibeir yoke froEi vb, NevertbelesB, be that dwelleth 
in heaven, shall laugh them to scorn ; y.>a ovi-n the Lokd 
bimseU shall liave tbem in derision. Tlien sliaU he speak 

> Coverdale's BS>le. Dedication to the King, p. 5. * J bid, p. 4. 
• BUtory of Engliak Bible, I., m 
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unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his sore dia- 
pleasure. Te( bvre I set my king upon mj holy hill of 
SioiL As fiw me I will pxeacb the law, whraeof the 
LOBD liatii said ante me . Tbou art vaj son, tliis day have 
I begotten thee. Desi^ e of me, and I shall give thee the 
BL Heathen for thine inberitaoce, Yea the utmost parts of 
the world, for thy possession. Thou shalt rulo theiii with 
a rod of iron, aud break them in pirccis like an earthen 
vessel. Be wise now th»'refore (U ye kings) be warui'd, 
ye that are judges of the earth. Serve the Loud with 
fear, and rejoice before him with reverence. Kiss the son, 
kit the LOBD be aagiy, and so ye peiish Aem the right 
way. For his wiath shall be kindled shortly: blflesed 
are all they that pat their trust in him. 

Psalm XXII., which corresponds in number with the XXIIL 
Psaliii of the Authorized version is inserted with the 
original spelling and oon tractions : 

Ps. XXII. Thb Lobdb is my shepherde, I can wante nothinge. He 
HBdeth me in a gieene pasture^ Od ledeth me to a fteah 
water* He qnickeneth my soule, and faringedk me fimth 
In the ways of rightnonsDes for his names sake. Though 
I shuide walke now in the valley of the shadowe of death, 
yet I feare no euell, for thou art with me : thy staffe & 
thy shepohoke coforto me. Thou preparest n tnhle before 
me agaynst mine enemies : thou anoynteat my heade 
with oyle, & fyllest my cuf)})e full. Oh let thy louyngo 
kyndues & mercy folowe nie all the dayes off my life, that 
I may dwell in the house off the Lorde for euer. 

The same rhythmical flow so noticeable in Coverdale's trans- 
lation of the Psalms is found likewise in his translation of the 
Prophetical books, while the style on aooonnt of the original 
IB more stately and elevated. Take a portion of the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, with the spelling modernized^ as an example : 

Is. XL. A. Bb of good eheer my people, be of good cheer (saith your 
God). Comfort Jerosslem, and tell her: tliat her travail 

' In the numbering of the Psalms the Hebrew Bible and the Sejitua- 
gint v«'n*ion differ. Covonlale followed the Septuagint numl)erinj4-, while 
our translations followed that of the Hebrew. Ck>mpare note on page 
70 above. 
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is at an end, that her offense is pardone<l, that she hath 
received of the Lord's hand eufficient <x>rrection for all 
her sins. A voice crleth : Prepare the waj for the Lord 
In tbe WOdemesB, make stndght the poih fbr our Qod in 
the deeert Let all TaHeys be exalted, and every moon- 
tain and bill be laid low. What ao ia erooked, let it be 
made stniij^ht, and let the rough places be made plain 
fields. For the glory of the Lord shall appear, and all 
fleeh shall see it, for why, the month of the Lord hath 
spoken It. 

The same voice epake : Now cry. And I said : What shall I 
cry? Then spake it : that all flesh is grass, and that all 
tbe beanty thereof, is aa tbe flower of the field. When 
the graaa ia withered, the flower lUleth away. Even bo 
Is the people aa graaa. when the breath of the Lord blow- 
eth upon them. Nevertheleaa whether the grass wither, 
or the flower fade away ; Yet the word of our God endoP' 
eth for ever. Moreover the voice cried thus : Go up unto 
the hill (o Si(in) thou that bringest poo<l tidings; lift up 
B. thy voice with power, O thou preacher Jerusalem. Lift 
it ap without fear, and say unto the cities of Judah : Be* 
hoild yoor Qod : behold the Lord, even the almighty ahall 
oome with power, and bear role with hia arm. Behold, 
be biingeth hia treaanie with him, and hia worka go be> 
fore him. He shall feed his flock like an herdman. He 
shall gather the lambs together with his arm, and carry 
them in his boaom, and shall kindly entreat those that 
bear youog. 

The fbllowing speoimenB are giyen with the original epelHng^ 
oontiactions, and arohaio forms retained : 

la. LXI. A. The sprete of the Lorde God is with me, for Lohdk hath 
anoynted me, & sent me, to preach good tydlgcs vnto the 
poore, y* I might bjnde vp y* WDOnded hertes, I might 
pr^h delyuerannoe to y* captyue, & open tbe preaon to 
tb6 that are bonnde : y* I might declare y* acceptable 
yeare of tbe Lords ft the daye of j* avSgeannce of onro 
God: that I might comforte all them that are in heuy- 
nesse, that I might geue vnto thetn y' moumo in Sion, 
bewty in the steade of afishes, ioyful oyntmi't for sigh- 
ingp, pleasaunt raym?t for an heuy mide : That they 
miglit be called excellent in rightuousnesse, a piiitinge uf 
the homnm for him to reloyoe in. 
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LZm. A. What is he this, that oometh from Edom, vitb stayned 
leade dothes of Boaia : (which i« ao costly doth) ft eometh 
in ao ne6blj with all hia ttaSgOk T I am he jr* teacheth 

rightaousnes, & am of power to hdpe. Wherfoie thS 
is thy clotbioge reade, and thy raymct like hiay* tread- 
elh in jr* wrne presse? I haue trodde the presse my self 
alone. & of all people, there was not one with me. Thus 
haue I trmir- downe myno encmioB in my wrath, and sot 
my fete v]H) them in my indignacion : And their bloude 
apnmgu \ my doothes, & so haue I stayned all my ray- 
meal Fm the daje of vengeaQce that I haue tikS in 
hoode, ft the yeare of my delTaeiaiioe ia come. I loked 
aiNnle me, and there waa no mft to ahewe me cny helpe. 
I fel downe, and no man hdde me yp. ThS I helde me 
by myne owne arrae, & my feruetnesse snsteyned me. 
And thus haue I trfxlen down the people in my wrath, 
and bathed them in my displeasure : In so modi that I 
haue shed their bloude vpon the earth. 

The above examples are of Coverdale'B translatmg, in which 
he was independent of Tyndale. By common consent^ it 
is nndeistood that the portions of the Scriptures already 
translated by Tyndale were nsed by Goverdale as the basis of 
his translation, especially the Pentateuch and the New Testa- 
ment The following specimens from Coverdale's translation 
of the New Testament will illustrate but imperfectly his work 
as li reviser, since in niuny instances his changes arc rather for 
the worse than otherwise. The first example is that of the 
Lord's prayer, which is based upon Tyndale's version of 1534; 
it shows only a tew verbal changes. Compare with Tyndale's 
version on pages 121, 122, above : 

Matt. VL B. .0 ours ftidier which art in heanen 

halowod 1)0 thy name. Thy kyngdome oome. 
Thy wyll Ihj fulfilled vpon earth as it is in heauen. 
Geue vs this daye oure dayly bred. And forpeue 
vs oure dettes, as we also forgeue our detters. 
And lede vs not in to teptacion : but delyuer vs 
from euell. For thyne is the kyngdome, aud the 
power, and the glorye for eaer. Amen. 
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The following specimen is here inserted with the spelling 
modernized: 

Bom. Vm. A. . To be fleehlj minded, is deftlh : bat 

to be gboBlly minded, is life Und peaee. For to be 
fleshlyminded is enmity agsinst 0od, ilnee it is 
not sabdaed onto the law of God, for it cannct 
also. As for them that are fleshly, they cannot 
please God. Howbeit, ye are not fleshly, but 
ghostly, if so be that the spirit of God dwell in 
you. But who so hath not the spirit of Christ 
the same is not his. Neverthelefis if Christ be in 
you, then is the body dead because of sin. Bat 
the spirit is life for righteoosness sake. 
B, Wherefore if the spirit of him, that raised up Jesas 6om 
the dead, dwell in yoa, then shall even he also 
that raiaed up Christ from the dead, quicken your 
mortal bodies, because that his spirit (Iwelleth in 
you. Therefore brethren we are now debtors, not 
to the tiesh, to live after the flesh : for if ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die : but if ye mortify tlie 
deeds of the body through the spirit, ye shall 
lira. For whosoever are led by the spirit of Qod, 
are God's diildren : for ye have not leoeiTed the 
spirit of bondage to fear any more, bat ye have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry : 
Abba, dear father. The same spirit certifieth our 
spirit, that we are the children of God. If we be 
children, then are we heirs als^), namely the heirs 
of God, and heirs annexed with Christ, if so be 
that we sufler together, tliat we may bo also glori- 
fied together. 

CS. . . . . For the fervent longing of the 
eieatare looketh for the appearing of tlie children 
of God, becaose the creature is subdued unto 
▼anity against their will» but for bis will that 

hath 8ulxiiie<l them upon hope. For the rrenture 
alfw> hihull ])«' free from the bondage of corruption, 
unto the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
For we know that every creature groaneth, and 
travaileth with us in itain unto the same time. 

D. Likewise the spirit also helpeth our weakness; for wo 
luiow not what wo flhould desire as we ought : 
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novertheleflB fhe spirit itself maketh intercession 
mightily for as with nnoutspeakable groauings. 
Howbelt he that iearehelih the heart, knoweth 
what the mind of the qpiiit is : flor he maketh in- 
tercession for the s^te according to the pleaanie 
of God. But sure we are, that all things serve for 
the best unto them that love of God, which are 
called of purpose. For those whom he knew be- 
fore, hath he ordained also before, that they 
•hoold be like ladiioned onto the shape of his son, 
that he might be the first begotten among many 
brethren. As for those whom he hath ordained 
before^ Itan hath he eaOed also : and whom he 
hath called, them hath he also made righteous: 
and whom he liath made righteone» them hath he 
glorified alsa 

If in reTinng Tyndale^ Govetdale made changes sometimes 
for' the worse, yet more frequently they were fbr the hetter. 
As evidenoe take the following comparisons. The readings 
of Tyudale are from his revised edition. The yerse divisions 

are given below for the sake of reference, though they are 
not found in Coverdale'8 Bible. 

Matt IIL 14. . .1 hane nede to be beptysed of the. 

Tyndale has : 1 ouyJU to be. 
y. 80. . canst not mskesRsAeerifl^fltf^Nadbtf; 

Tyndale reads : one vMe heer, or Uaete. 

XnL 68. heeauM nffktS^ «n5efetML T^jmdale 

reads : fw ihtre fmbelefe* mke. 
TTT 42. . , .is become the hcade stone in the 

comer. Tyndale reads : ia tet in the primeipalll 
parte qf the corner. 
Jolrn I. 14. . . . Hnd wo sawe his glory, a glory as of the 
onely begijtien eonne of the father full of grace 
and trueth. Tyndale reads : . . and ire 
sawe the glory of U, as the glory of the' only be- 
gotten Sonne of the father, vkieh worde wu fnll 
of grace and write, 
TCL 15. ... . that ttho so euer beleueth in him, 
ehttlde net periahe, bat hane weniaetinge li^a. 
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Tyndalenads: . tlutt iboim be* 

leveih in him perisshe : Imt have tttirntM lyfe. 
8L . . • . He that ie of the earth is earthly. 
Tjndale rends : . .He Uukt ie of Uie erth, 
iaoj the erth. 

XIV. 27. . . . Let not yoare fieri be troubled, nether kt 
U be ({frayed, Tyndale reads : . . . Let 
not your kartei be greced nsAhetfenre ye. 

XV. 10. . . . therfofe the wride kattth $fou, Tyndale 
has : therfore hateth ffou tito woHde, 

XVHL 88. Pilate sajdevnto him: what it the truethf Tjndalo 
leada: . mluAtldngeu truOhf 

. , and put a porple garment rpon him. 

Tyndale has : . . they dyd on him a purple 
garment,* 

. which thynke that godliti/u is lucre. 
TjiMb leada: .... that hiere it 
godUnu, He ic followed bj the Genevan venicni, 
1657; also by the' AnlhiniBed Tenion. But Cover- 
dale's rendering is better, since the meaning is, 
that many supposed that godlineaa eould be need 
as a means of gain.' 
1. John ni. 24. And hereby knowe we that he abydeth in vs, euen by 

the sprete which he hath geuen vs. Better than 
Tyndale, who reads : . . . and therby 
we know that tiier abydeth bk wb ot the aprete 
which he gave vs. 

Coverdale's language is eometimes quaint, but compara- 
tively, there are but few obsolete words. While he studied 
great plainness of speech, he sometimes descended into too 
great ^uniliahty of expression^ of which the foliowiog are 
examples : 

Pa. IX. 16. . trapped in the worlcei of his owne handes. 

90. O Lobub, 9et a teolmatter mmt them, 

' In the use of dpd on, Tyndale was followed by the Great Bible, 
1688, also by the Genevan venion of 1657. Wydilib reads: diden 
aboute hpm. In these instances the phrase is used in the sense of put on. 

* Compare Alford in loco ; also Trench en Bible Beeieien, p. 110. 



XIX. 2, 

I. Tim. VL 6. 
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X 0. Tuth, I dial nmnn he eut downe. 1r the Ufh and 18lh 
TeneBy also we read: 3Vr«A, God liath forgotten. Ttah^ 
he earetk noifor U. 
Zm. 1. TEe fi>olish hodffM aaye in tluir hertea: 2Val, there Ui no 

God.' 

XXII. 4. Tliy ptafle and thy shepehoke comfoite mo. 
XXVI. 14. O tiiry tliou y« I.oude's Iri/Hurc. 
XXVII. 3. O piu<'kt' me not aiC'i ye niiKm^t' ihv \ ngod\y. 

7. . . . ThoTfoTe my hen dauiufeth for Joye, ' 

8. . • . yve ttyuge liutely vntoMm, 
XLIV. 4. Oood lucke kaue thou wUh tlUtte hmaure. 

XI«y. 9. The Heithen are modtt, the kyngdomes make WMtih aioa, 
ZLVL 5. QcditffOMtpwiihamerifnoifaB. 

In respect to obsolete words, whole chapters may be read 

ill Covcrdale's Bible without meeting with a single example, 
tliougli three and a half centuries have passed since the trans- 
lation was made. There are such words, however, and as 
examples the hdlowiiig will suffice : hnroires, couches; biff/ffes^ 
goblins; cJntftcSy jaws; creshetteSf torches; faire of wyndy 
tempest of wind ; hdutdi, snatch or devour ; hand rpacli\n(jry 
a favorite term with Coverdale for the act of ministt^rinrj 
relief ; lyuelod, land; maundes, baskets ; rowneth, whispereth ; 
all of which may be found below in their several oonDectioD& 

Job XXIX. 17. I brake the ehftfUt of y* ynrightaooB. 

Pb. VII. 2. Lest he hanteh vp my aonle like a lyon. 

XC. 0. 6o 7* thou shalt not nede to be afrayed for eny huggtt 

by ni^'-ht. 

Is. V. 9. The LoiiOE of hotjstee ronmeth me thus. 
Jer. XXIV. 1. . . . there stodo two maundes of fig^os. 
John XVIII 3. . . . he came thither with cresliettea, with lan- 
terns and with weapens. 
Acts y. 8. . . and withdrawe awaye parte of the money of 

the Jjywfodf 

15. « . and layed them vpon heddea and ioroioef. 

VI. 1. . . because their wyddowea were not lokedTX>*>n 

in the day lie hnmJreachinge. 

XXVII. 14. But not longe after there rose agaynst their purpose a 

Jlawe of wynde. 

1 This XIIL oorrespoods with the XIV. Psalm of the A. V. 8o the 
XXII. with the XXIIL, and so on with the remaining references. 
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« 

Archaic forms and contraofcions aboniid in Ooyerdale's Bible. 
These^ together with the straage orthography, render his 
printed page somewhat obscore. The following are inserted 
as examples: hity their; her, them ; his, its ; nee, nor ; i/*, the; 
y, that ; hi, him ; hogrie, hungry ; Jho, John ; lodes, lands ; 
I'xje, long ; stable, stumble ; the, them or then ; rpd, upon ; 
axe, ask ; 7'o/e, root ; sprete, spirit ; the, tbeo ; ihorow, through j 
twolcBf twelve; wawes, wares; ye^, yea. 

The circulation of Coverdalo's Bible luljx^d to awaken 
opposition to the Scriptures in Enghsh. The friends of the 
Bible are now in the jiiicendcncy through tlie Protestant ad- 
visers of Henry VIII. Its enemies continue to rail from 
^inward makyoe/' They charge upon Ooverdale as upon 
Tyndale the crime of corrupting and perverting the common 
Latin version. They revile all persons who possess or read 
the Bible in English as "heretikes," "new fangled fellowes," 

English biblers/' Ooblers in dininitie,'* and as fellowes of 
the new fayth."^ They "cry out vpon vs," says Ooverdale, 
''(because)' we do not followe thys olde Latyn texte word for 
word. As thouj^ a] were not as nye the truth to translate the 
scripture out of other languages, as to tume it out of the 
Lal^ Or as though the holy goost were not the anthonre of 
his scripture aswell in the Hebme, Oieke, French, Dutche, 
and in Englysh, as in Latyn.^* 

It was in part to silence these cavils and "put an end to this 
clamorous importunyte of eucll speakers;" and in part "to 
satisfye the just request of certayne your graces faythful sub- 
jectes," wlio were friendly to a Vernacular version ; and in 
part also " to induce and instructe such as can but En^lisbe 
and are not learned in the Latin that Coverdale favored 
an Enfrlish translation of the New Testament directly from 
the Latin, and that it should be printed in a parallel column 
on the same page with the Latin. This Diglott, or Latin and 
English Testament, was published in 1538, at Soutiiwarke, 

> Coverdale's Memor%ti% p. OG. ' /MJ. p. 07. • Ihid, p. 96. 
8 
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by James Nyoolson. GoTerdale &Tored this work so fiur as to 
consent that under certain conditions his own translation 

should be used for this purpose, and that he would '*set his 
name to it." But when it appeared he found it "so disagree- 
able to his former translacion in English.. . . .(and) in many 
places both base, insensyl)le, and cleane contrar}', not onely to 
the phrase of our language, but also from the vnderstondyng 
of the texte in latyn,'^ * iie was sore displeased, and imme- 
diately set forth a corrected edition, which was ])nnted in 
Paris ))v Francis Resfnault, in November of the same year. In 
the meanwhile Nycolson put forth another edition, partially 
revised an d^ corrected, under the name of John Hollybushe, as 
tlie translator. These three editionB of this Latin and Eugli&h 
Kew Testament were published in the year 1538. 

That Ooverdale'had good reasons for being displeased with 
t!i3 fiist edition of the Diglott will appear even from these few . 
examples : 

Matt. XXVL B, . . . bojjranne enerj one of them to eaye : LOBDB, 

atne lit f Coverdale reads : Syr, is it I ? 
C. . . . And the grace myde, they went lorthe in 
mounte OKaete. Coveidale reads : And wJuin they 
koA myde grace, 
Jeens aayde vnto hyni: Verily I wy vnto tbe : That in 
this night befoie the oock i|fn^, thou ehaltdenye me 
thiyae. Coverdale reads : before tbe cocIl erowe. 
Mark I. A. . . And John was cloUicd in the heeree tfa 

Camel. Coverdale has : Camels Jieer. 
Till. D. . . Whome do men saye me to he t Coverdale 

reads : . . . tJuit I am f 
John n. A. . . Bat thou hast kepte the good wyne Iietherto. 

Coverdale has : untyU now. 

After publishing his Bible in 153b, Coverdale returned to 
£ngUind. In 1537 he published an exposition of the twenty- 
second, also of the twenty-third Psalm, translated from the 
German of Luther. He was employed about this time by 
Cromwell in the alfidrs of State; but his great learning and 

* Cmrdale's MmorMe, pp, 100. 
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moral worth, as well as his signal success as a translator and 
reviser of the English Bible, united in pointing him ont as 
the person of all others to take the leadership in an enterprise 
already determined upon, whioh was the patting forth the 
Bible in another translation. This contemplated enterprise 
resulted in due time in the Great Bible of 1639. In the mean- 
while, however, another Bible, that of Thomas Matthewe, 1637, 
appeared in England. It came across the sea unheralded, but 
was kindly received. Some account of this Bible next com> 
mands our attention. 



* 
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liATTHEVVE'S BIBLE. A. D. 1587. 
BOUT this time there were three distinct versions of the 



JTjl. English Bible issued in the short space of four years. 
These were Coverdale's Bible, 1535, Matthewe's Bible, 1537, 
and Crom well's Bible, 1539. In the accounts given of these 
several editions, more or less confusion has existed. Burnet 
pomplaius that the facts respecting the translation of the Bible 
have not been preserved with " that care that the Importance 
of the thing required.'' ^ Unfortanately, Burnet ti'ansmits an 
error in tracing a direct connection between the action of the 
convocation of 1536, and Cromwell's Bible of 1589. The 
arguments pnt forth in this oonyocation fayoring the Bible in 
English, he savsy ''were so mnch considered by the King, that 
he gave order for setting about H immediately.^* He fiirther 
adds in this connection, '' that the work was carried on at a 
good rate ; for three years after this it was Printed at Paris/** 
There was a petition ordered to he presented to the king, 
requesting that the Bible might be given to the laity in their 
own tongue, during the sittings of this convocation of 153G, 
but with no known results. The Bible printed tlirce years 
after was Cromwell's Bible, which was a revision of the Bible 
of 1537, and tlKnii^h the printing \vas begun at Paris it was 
compli'ted in London. Again, Burnet in giving an a<.'eoiint 
of the Bible of 1537, says: "the Translation had Itcen sent 
over to France to be jn-inted at J^arifi, hut upon a com- 
plaint made by the French Clergy, the Press was stopt and 

* Bittarp of the Ittfarmation in Bngland, I., B. lH., p. 196. London, 
1681 

« J bid, IK m. • Ibid, p. m. 
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most of the Copies were seized on^ and pnblioklj barnt; bat 
some Oopies vera oonTeyed out of the way, and the Work- 
men and Forms were brought oyer to England; where it was 
now finished and published.^ ^ AU of which is true of the 
Bible of 1539, bat not that of 1537. Another example of this 
conftision is fonnd in Strype, who gives Archbishop Granmer 
the credit of originating the translation of 1537, and hence 
connects it with the efforts of Cranmer towards a now trans- 
lation made soon after the convocation of 1534, in which the 
archhishop assigned certain portions of Scripture to divers 
learned bishops and others to be revised and corrected. And 
now, adds Strype, " to his inexpressible Satisfaction, he saw 
the Work finished."* But as a matter of fact this effort of the 
archbishop was unsuccessful.* In another connection, Strype 
gives comparatively a correct account of the Bible of 1537; 
that it was " called Bible of TijndaVs and Rogcfs 

Translation, (and,) was printed by Graff oti and Whitchurch 
at Hamburgh It was done by one John Rogers, who flour- 
ished a great while in Qirmany, and was Superintendent of a 
Chnrch there.. ... He added Prefoces, and Notes ont of Luther; 
and dedicated the whole Book to King Henry, under the 
Name of Thomae Matthews, by an Epistle prefixed; minding 
to cpnceal his own Name.''^ 

Still another example of this confusion is found in Fronde, 
•when in describing CorerdaWs Bible, 1535, he confounds it 
with Matthewe's Bible, 1537. He says : " Miles Coverdale 
.... silently went abroad with a licence from Cromwell ; 
with TyndaPs help he collected and edited the scattered 
portions; and in 1536, there appeared in London, published 
af?n privilegio, and dedicated to Henry VIII. the first com- 
plete copy of the English Bible The canon and text- 
book of the new opinions — so lons^ dreaded, so long execrated — 
was thenceforth to lie open in every church in England; and 

1 Btttory of the Reformation in Bhigland, p. 249. 

* Mmorudt of ArtMMop OranmeTt B. L, eh. XY., p. 57. Loiidon» 
1694. 

* See above on pages 153, 158. * Ibid, p. 83. 
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the clergy were ordered not to permit only, bat to exhort and 
encourage^ all men to reeort to it and read.**^ Possibly 
Bogers may have had Tyndale's help or they may have 
labored together in trandating the Bible of 1637 ; bnt not so 
Ooverdale and Tyndale* The above statement, however, is for 
the most part tme of the Bible of 1535. So again Mr. Fronde 
confounds the Great Bible of 1539, with the Bible of 1635, 
when he describes the firontiq>ieoe of the former as belonging 
to the latter ; introducing as he does the description, with 
the statement, that this frontispiece was equally remarkable, 
and even more emphatic in the recognition of the share in 
the work Ijorne by the kiug."^ But so far as is known Henry 
VIII. had no ''.share in the work" of producing Coveidale's 
Bible, not even so Diach as granting his royal privilege to the 
first edition. 

Though these three editions appeared so near each other as 
to time, yet in their origin they were so distinct, that there 
ran l)e no excuse for historically confounding them. There 
is, however, in the history of the Bible of 1587, an obscurity 
attaching itself to the name Thomas Matthewe, which the 
utmost discrimination and research has fiuled to make clear. 
In seeking to account for this straunge name of Thomas 
Matthewe being connected with the Bible, Foxe declares 
that: ''In the translation of this Bible, the greatest doer was 

in dede William TyndalL Bnt because the sayd William 

Tyndall in y* meane tyme was apprehended, .... it was 
thou 11 ht good to them wbiche had the doyng therof, to 
chaunge the name of William Tyndall, because that name 
then was odious, and to father it by a straungc name of 
Thomas Mathewe."' Strype adopted the same theory, 
adding, that Tyndale's name then growing into ignominy, 
as one burnt for an HcTetick, they thought it might 
prejudice the Book, if he should be named for the Translator 
thereof : and so they used a feigned Name, calliug it Thomas 

' History of England, III., P3. New York, 1860. • Ibid, p. 85. 
* Aett and MouumerUt, p. 1868. 1686-7. 
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Matthews Bible." ^ Bat whether Thomas Matthewe was a 
straitnge, or feigned name; or whether it waa an alias of 
John Bx^n, which Beams the most likely as there aie some 
incidental proo& or whether it was the name of some io- 
dividnal who by his means first aided the enterprise, as has 
been surmised; or whether it was the name of the first 
printer, whiob seems the most unlikely supposition of all, 
though Hallam states it not as a supposition but as a fact ; or 
whether it be AfleHHous name ^ under which the Editor choso 
to appear," as Lewis tbinks; whatever the relation of this 
name, it would seem as an act of justice, that the name of 
Johu Rogers ought to be more intimately linked with this 
Bible of 1537, on account of the prominent place he holds as 
its reviser and editor. 

John Rogers was educated at Cambridge, where, according 
to Foxe, " he profitably traneiled in good learnyug." At 
length he was called by the merchant adventurers at Antwerp 
to become their ohapiain, whom he served to their good 
contentation " for many years. " Knowing by the Scriptures 
that unlawfall vowes may lawfully be broken,'' Rogers was 
married. He afterwards went to Wittembuig, where he in- 
creased not only in ''Good and Godly leamyng; but . . . .in the 
knowledge of the Dutch toung.'' A congr^tion here was 
committed to his care, which he served till the time of 
Edward VI., when he returned to Engknd, ''A prebend in 
the Oathedrall church of Paules" was granted him, and the 
dean appointed him reader of the divinity lessons, wherein he 
diligently served till the time of Queen Mary, when for the 
crime of preaching the Gospel and upholding &e doctrines 

> MemoriaU AreXUtkop Oranmert B. L. eb. XVL, p. 00. Londim, 
1894. 

• In the condemnation of Rogors. as recorded by Foxe, he is referred 
to several times, as" John Rogers, Priisf, /tUas caVed M'ltheic ' Acts and 
MonyimeiiU, p. 1661. It was not unronuuon in tliose bitter days of trial 
for good men to take upon themselves ether names. Tyndale's uliaa 
was Eutchins or IJytchcns. 
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«< taught io King Edwardes dwesy** he was sninmoned hefoie 
the council, by whoee judgment be was commanded ^aa 
prisoner to keepe his own boose but afterwards by the un- 
charitable procurement of Bishop Boner he was remoyed to 
New Ckite.^ Foze» likewise^ records the particnlars of his trial 
before the Lord Ohancellor, also his sentence of condemnation, | 
together with an account of his martyrdom, which took place 
at Sniithtield, Februaiy 4, lodS.'* 

At Antwci"p liogcrs became intimately acquainted with - 
Tyndale. So intimate were they, according to Foxe, "that 
he was engaged with Tyndall in the prayerful and most 
profitable labour of translatyng the Bible in to the English 
toung, which is intituled the translation of Thomas Matthew." 
Doubtless, in John Rogers, Tyndale found u friend in whom 
he could trust, and to whom in his extremity he could com- 
mit his private papers. The same morning in which Tyndale 
was led to the stake, he deliuered a letter to the keeper of 
the Castle, which the keeper hym self brought to the bouse 
of the foresaid Points in Antwerpe^ shortly after.** This 
letter or package may have contained other private papers of 
Tyndale, or information respecting them; or snch papers 
may hare remained, as Foxe understood, ^ in the handes of 
the keper's daughter."' In either case take into connection 
the circumstance of Tyndale's letter to the procurator, in 
which he requested the privilege of a candle and Hebrew 
bookSy^ and the not unfair inference follows that Tyndale not 
only carried on his work of translation while in prison, but 
that the results of such labor were preserved. And as John | 
Rogers was the editor of the Bible of 1537, it is not unreason- 
able to conclude, that either through the family of Poyntz, or 
that of the keeper of the prison, these manuscripts together 
M'ith any others he may have prepared before his arrest, found 
their way into the hands of Rogers, who incorporated them 
in the Matthewe's Bible. Besides, internal eyidenoes favor the 

' AOs and Monuvunti, p. 16S7. * lUd, p. 16<KM. 

* Ibid, p. im « See abtnre on page 180. i 
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oonoliisioD, that this Bible was made up of Tyndale's trans- 
lation, not only of the New Teetament and Pentateuch 
already in print, bnt also of the historical hooks, from Joshua 
to the end of II. Chronicles. Wanley's opinion, as quoted by 

Lewis, was that Rogers adopted T} ndale's translation, which 
extended to the end of II. Chronicles.^ Eadie favors the 
same opinion and cites a few characteristic renderings in 
Tyndale's Pentateuch, which are found also in the historical 
hooks above mentioned. As examples we find both in the 
Pentateuch and the historical books such words as ; ti7nbrely 
which Coverdale had rendered tabret ; also Lebanofi, which 
Coverdale rendered Libanus ; and ephod, which in Coverdale 
is, overbody cote. Again we find such phrases as, Ark of the 
Testament, and Ark of the Appointment of the Lord; which 
in Coverdale read, Ark of the Covenant of the Lord.^ 

The design of Bogers in editing the Bible of 1537^ was to 
include all that Tyndale had translated, comprising whateyer 
may ha^e been in manuscript as well as what had already 
been printed. So that the Bible as revised by Bogers is made 
up of the New Testament of Tyndale's translation, the 
edition of 1534, G. H., which .was the last revision, and 
doubtless, in Rogers' opinion, the most accurate edition ; to- 
gether with the Old Testament, of Tyndale's ti*anslation, 
extending from Genesis to the end of II. Chronicles. The 
remaining portions of the Old Testament he adopted from 
Coverdale's Bible. It is estimated, therefore, that this Bible 
of 1537, comprised two-thirds of Tyndale's and one-third of 
Coverdale's translation. All of which passed under the re- 
vising hand of John Bogers. Besides, in revising and editing 
this Bible, Bogers was but carrying out the purpose of Tyn- 
dale, whose great desire was to put forth the whole Bible in 
English. Tyndale was a rapid worker, an indefotigable 

' ITlstori/ of Translations of English Bible, p. 107. 

' Compare Hifit. Eng. BiiiU, I., 321. **No small presumption in 
favour of the tradition that Tyndale translated from Josh, to 2 Cliron. 
to aiforded by the fMt that these books are tnuiBla^ aoooiding to 
l^ndftto^s wont, ftomtiieHebKw text" lbtd,^W, 
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Btndent^ as well as a thorough soholar ; and the one work« to 
which he had dedicated bis life, was the giving to his country- 
men the Holy Scriptoree in their own tongoe. This too was 
Ihe expectation of his friends, especially after the publication 
of the books of the Pentateuch. In answer to some inquiries 
of John Fryth, his special friend, who about this time was 
confined in the tower of London, for the word of God, re- 
specting the translation of the whole Bible, coucerning which, 
evidently Fryth had heard some rumors, Tyndale wrote : 
"George Joye at Candlemas being at Barrowe, printed ii 
leaues of Genesis in a great forme, and sent one Copy to the 
kyng, and another to the newe Queene, \*ith a letter to N. for 
to deliuer them ; and to purchase licence, that he niyght so 
go throughe all the Bible. Gut of that is sprong the 
noyse of the new Bible." ^ To this same expectation, Cover- 
dale in his prologue gives expression, when he Bays : "Yet y£ 
thou be feruent in thy prayer, God shai not onely sende it the 
in a better shappc by the mymstraoyon of other that beganne 
it afore." Referring doubtless to Tyndale's purpose to trans- 
late the whole Bible, as he had already completed the Penta- 
teuch and the New Testament, which Coyerdale had, by 
revision, incoipoiated in his Bible of 1535. But times 
change and expectations come to naught Already William 
Tyndale, firom whom Coyerdale and others are expecting so 
much, is being hurried off to prison, from which he shall soon 
be led forth to be first strangled and then burned at the 
stake. 

It is a matter of conjecture when and where John Rogers 
set about the work of editing the Matthewe's Bible. It must 
have hven immediately after the martyrdom of Tyndale, which 
occurred October 0, 153G, since the Bil)le appeared about the 
middle of the next year. This appears from the fiEU2t that 

> Foxb's Aett and Monumentt, p. 1381. Thto letter is without date. 
It was written probably at the close of tlie year 1689, or the beginning 
of the year t588i Bliice John Fiyth was broiwht before the bishops June 
SO, 1689* and safibied msitiyrdoiii Jaly 4th of the same year. 
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Oranmer's letter to CromweIl» m which he thanks him tor 
soliciting and obtaining the king's consent that the Bible 
should be bought and read within the realm of England, was 
dated Augnst 13, 1537. In addition to this, Grafton's letter 
to Cromwell, in which he speaks of six copies of this Bible 
sent as a present by the hands of his servant, bears date of 
August 28, 1537.^ As to the place uhere this Bible was 
' printed, Strype, in his Memorials of Oranmer, fixes upon 
TIamburgh ; Wanley, as quoted by Lewis, decides in favor of 
Paris; Lewis himself favors Marburgh ; while Eadic, with 
more probability as to correctness, suggests Antwerp. This 
last city having been ior a long season the residence of Rogers, 
we naturally fix upon as the place where he would publish the 
work. But the enterprise from first to last was kept a pro- 
found secret. There is no intimation whatever of the progress 
of this Yolume until completed and introduced into England 
by the hand of Grafton ; neither is there any intimation as to 
how Orafton became interested in the undertaking. The 
Bible itself^ however^ shows that the printing had gone on as 
&r as the beginning of Isaiah^ where a new title-page was 
introduced, indicating that Grafton and Whitechnrch took up 
the work of printing at this point. This new title-page reads: 
''The Prophetes in Englishe; " which is surronnded by wood- 
cuts. On the reverse page is printed in large and flourished 
capitals, R. G. and E. W., the initials of Richard Grafton und 
Edward Whitechurch. The former of these initials is placed 
at the top, and the latter at the bottom of the page, while in 
the center is a large woodcut. 

From Grafton's letter to Cromwell it appears that he under- 
took the publication as a business transaction. He claims 
that already the chartjes amounted to above five hundred 
pounds ; a very large sum in those days, and in modern values 
would equal about thirty-seven thousand dollars. lu this same 
letter he pleads with Cromwell that the edition may go forth 

> Stiype*8 MimarMtifOranm£r, B. I., C!b. TV., pp. 68, 89. London, 

mi. 
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under tbe privy-seal, as a defense againifc pirated editions. 
He says he had already printed Bfteen hnndred books com- 
plete," iu large letter, and their Kile was threatened by Dutch 
printers, who **wil and doth go about the printing of the inime 
work again in a lesser lett^^r ; to the intente that they may sel 
their little books better cheap than I can sel these great." 
Besides, he adds, that these printers wonld not only set forth 
a smaller volume, but one inijxM'fect as to pa])er, ink, and cor- 
rection. That the printing and correcting would be done by 
Dutch men, who could neither speak or write good English, and 
that they wonld not '^bestow twenty or forty pounds to a 
Learned man to take pains in it, to have it wel done." ^ On 
these gronnds he seeks the authority of tbe privy-seal, with tbe 
exclusive right to print and sell these Bibles for the space of 
three years.* Further, he requested that Cromwell would iasue 
a royal injunction to the effect that every curate should be 
compelled to have one of these Bibks, and '^that eyery Abbj 
should have six to be layd in six several places ; " that not only 
the whole convent, but those who resorted thither, might bare 
the opportunity of reading the same.' Previous to thia^ how- 
ever, it seems that through the influence of Cromwell and the 
interposition of Cranmer, Grafton had obtained the king's 
hcense, which was inserted upon the title-page in red letters, 
thus : Set forth by the Kings most (jracious License." But 
as ni:iny refused to believe that the king had licensed it, he 
sought iid above to have it go forth under the privy-seal.* 

The relation of Archbishop Cranmer to this Bible of 1537 is 
variously estimated. Mr. Anderson protests against Cranmer 
having the slightest connection with the enterprise, and so 
instead of ** ezertiog himself for this book as Mr. Todd im- 

' Htrype's Memorials of Cran77}< r, App^ndi.r. pp. 39, 40. 

' Lewis, in roferring to this reijuost, siiys that be does not find that it 
was ever granted. He had (mm a cxipy of the Bible in a Buiall thick 
folio, with the text and notes the same, and the initial letteiB of Grafton 
and Whiteehaich omitted. Compare Mti. Bug. TrandatioMt p. 109. 

* Stiype's Memoriali tfOranmer, App,^ p. 40. * /Ud, p. 89. ' 
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affiued," the Bible, when first brought to him, was a " delightful 
S7irprise."^ Lewis, on the contrary, regarded Craniiier not 
only as a favourer of this edition of the Bible, but as one of 
its chief Curators ;^ while Eadie adraita the possibihty of a 
prior knowledge on the part of the archbishop, and a conse- 
quent prior understanding between him and Grafton.^ There 
can be "no doubt of Cranmer's personal interest and efforts in 
the past in procuring an acceptable translation of the Scrip- 
tures. This, Grafton as a shrewd bosineas man understood, 
and as his enterprise was dependent upon court authority, he 
would naturally seek first of all the archbishop's symjnit h y and 
influence. But whateyer Cranmer's previous knowledge of the 
enterprise may have been^ there can be no doubt of his intense 
aatiabotion when a oopjr of this Bible was put into his hands; 
neither of his personal infinence to hare it go forth under 
royal priyilege^ and ''to be bought and read within the realuh" 
He wrote to Cromwell^ under date of Angust 6, 1537: '^Tou 
shall reoeiye by the bringer thereof a bible in English, both of 
a new translation, and a new print, dedicated unto the king's 
majesty, as farther appeareth by a pistle unto his grace in the 
beginning of the book, which in mine opinion isyery well done, 
and therefore I pray your lordship to read the same. And as 
for the translation, so far as I have read thereof, I like it better 
than any other translation heretofore made ; yet not doubt- 
ing but that tliere may and will l)e found some fault therein, 
as you know no man ever did or can do so well, but it may be 
from time to time amended. And forasmuch as the book is 
dedicated unto the king's grace and also great pains and labour 
taken in setting forth of the same ; I pray you my lord, that 
yon will exhibit the book unto the king's highness, and 
to obtain of his grace, if you can, a licence that the same niay 
be sold and read of eyery person, without danger of any act, 
• proclamation, or ordinance heretofore granted to the contraiy, 

> Anntd* €f Englkh Bible, p. 398. 1868. 

* Ae. of Eng. Trmukaumg oftht BiUe, p. 111. ITMl 

•BktarpifEng,BiU0,l.,m, im. 
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until saoh time as we the bishops shall set forth a better tnuis- 
lationi which I think will not be till a day after doomsday,''^ 
Granmei'B seal for the circulation of this Bible appears from 
another letter to Gromwell written some nine days after the 

above, in which he sends his commendations and thanks, that 
"uherea.s 1 uiiderstuiul that your lordship, at my request, haih 
not only exhibited this bible which I sent unto you, to the 
king's majesty, but also hath obtained of his grace, that the 
same shall be allowed by his authority to be bought and read 
within this realm; my lord for this your pain, taken in this 
belialf, I give unto you my most hearty thanks : assuring your 
lordship, for the contentation of my mind, you have shewed 
me more pleasure herein, than if you had given me a thousand 
ponnd ; and I doubt not but that hereby such fmit of good 
knowle lge shall ensue, tiiat it shall well appear hereafter, 
what high and acceptable service yon have done nnto God and 
the king/'* In still another letter written fifteen days later» 
though it is taken up with other matters, Oranmer takes 
occasion to renew his thanks to Oromwelly <^in the name of 
them all which fa^onreth Gk>d's word, for yonr diligence at 
this time in procuring the kmg's highness to set forth the sud 
God's word and his gospel by his grace's anthority. For the 
which act, not only the king's majesty, but also you shall have 
a peq)etual laud and memory of all them that be now, or 
hereafter shall be, God's faithful people and the favourers of 
his word. "3 These extracts show how intensely Cranraer's 
mind was occupied in the setting forth of this edition of the 
Bible. 

It was therefore through the influence of Cranmer, the in- 
terposition of Cromwell, and the good will of Heniy VIII., 
that the Bible of 1537 was the first to go forth with the royal 

privilege. Just now the times are fovorable to the Reforma- 
tion ; and CromAvell obtains a license lor a second edition of 
Coverdale's Bible, a thing he could not, or at least, did not do, 



* Cnliiner's R&mauu and Lettem, t». 844. Pkrker Boc Ed., 1848. 
*JMi{,p.845. •JMi.p. 846. 
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two yean before. But what is done mast be done qoidklyy tot 
that which is now appro?ed by those in authority wDl very 
BooD be condemned. The relation of Henry YUL to the Eng- 
lish Bible will probably never be fully understood. At first, as 

an cuthusiiistic friend of the ^ew learning he identified him- 
self with the progressive party ; but afterwards, engrossed by 
the affairs of State, in which the friends of the Old and New 
learning:, as contending factions, seemed to tlireaten the public 
good, he too often gave a willing ear to the wily suggestions of 
the papists. But now, in sympathy with one party and now 
with tlie other, he vacillates, till, with an imperious will and 
blind rage, he stiilces off the heads of representatLye men of 
both parties. 

Bat the history of the English Bible as a whole, shows that 
progress in transhitions depended but little on the active favor 
of kings. The work went forward though their eyes were 
closed, and even under their forbidding frown. For a season* 
however, Tyndale's prayer at the stake seems to have been 
answered. Henry VIIL authorizes the Bible to be fireelysold 
and read within his realm. Wherenpon also a deckration was 
issned by Oromwell, ^to permit and command the Bible, 
being trandaled ui onr Mother tongue, to be sincerely taught 
by us the Ourates, and to be openly laid forth in every parish 
church: to the intent, that all his good subjectB^ as wel by 
reading therof, as by hearing the true explanation of the same, 
may be able to learn their duties to Almighty God and his 

Majesty, and every of us to charitably use other : his 

. Majesty hath willed and commanded this to be declared unto 

you, that in the reading and hearing therof, first most 

humbly and reverently using and addressing your selves unto 
it, you shal have always in your remembrance and memories, 
that al things contained in this book is the undoubted Wil, 
Law, and Commandment of Almighty God, the only and streit 
means to know the goodnes and benefits of God towards ns, 
and the true dutv of everv christen man to serve him accord- 

ingly And so by your good and vertuous example to 

encourage your wives, children and servants to live wel and 
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ohristittnly aooordingly to the rales therol And if at any time 

by reading any doabt ebal oomen to any of yon toncbing the 

sense or meaning of any part therof .... ye shal have reoonrse 

to such learned men, as be, or shalbe anthorized to preach and 

declare the same. So that avoyding all contentions and dispn- 

tations in each ale booses and other places, nnmeet for such | 

conferences, and submitting your opinion to the judgments 

of such learned men, .... his Grace may wel perceive, that you 

use tliis most high benetit quietly and charitably; without 

failing to use such discrete quietnes, and sober moderation in 
the premisses, as is aforesaid ; as you tender his Graces pleas- 
ure, and intend to avoyd his high indignation, and the j)eril 
and danger that may ensue to you and every of you lor the 
contrary." ^ 

Besides the above declaration which was sent forth iu 1538, 
to be read by all curates, there were certain injnnctionB issned 
by Cromwell in September of the same year, bearing upon the 
circulation of the Bible. The first item of which reads : ^ That 
ye shall pronide on this side of the feast of N. next comming^ 
one booke of the whole Byble of the laigest yolume in Eng- 
lishe, and the same set np in some connenient place within 
the said chnrche that ye have cure of, whereas yonr parishoners 
may most commodioasly resorte to the same and read it** 
Item second reads : ** That ye shall discourage no man priuely 
nor apartly, from the reading or hearing of the said Bible, i 
but shall expressly ]»roiioke, .stirre, and exhorte euery person 
to read the same, as tliat whichc is the yery liuely word of 
God, that every christen p Tson is bonnden to embrace, beleue, i 
and folow, if he loke to be s;iiu'd, admonishing them neuerthe- " ' 

les to auoid all content i(m and altercation therein, and to use , 
an honest sobriety in the inciuisition of the true sense of the 1 
same, and to referre the explication of the obscure places, to 
men of higher judgement in scriptu re. " ^ 

There is some doubt as to what Bible these injunctions 

I Strypei*^ Memariafs of AreKbSiAfip Ctanmer. App.,'p,42, 

» Foxe'B Aet9 and Jfanvments, p. 1940. i 
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lefer ; whether to that of 16d7> as the date seems to indicate, 
or to tha£ of 1539, as the name seems to imply. If these in- 
junctions were sent fiirth in 1638, which is not called in qaes- 
tioD, then the Bible of 1537, it would seem, is the only one to 
which they oonld refer. And since, it was a mnch larger folio 
than that of Coverdale's Bible, it was not inappropriate to 
designate it as the Bible of the largest volume. Those who 
are influenced by the name, however, argue that these injunc- 
tions refer to the Bible of 1539, and though the injunctions 
were issued in 1538, yet "the interruption of the printing 
could not liave been definitely foreseen.''^ ButCoverdale and 
Grafton were in continual fear of interruption, and in fact 
the work was stopped at the close of the year 1538.2 {\^q 
date, therefore, favors the Bible of 1537, and the name is not 
iDapplicable ; and, farther, since the spirit of the injunctions 
is 80 in harmony with the request of Grafton, the. mind of 
Cromwell and the good will of Henry VIIL, it seems reason- 
able that these injunctions should refer to the Bible of 1537. 

But however favorable the auspices under which this Bible 
was issued, and howerer heartily it was welcomed by the 
friends of the Befbrmation, which Strype in describing says : 

It was wonderful to see with what joy this Book of Gk)d was 
received, not only among the Learned sort, and those that were 
noted for Lovers of the Beformation, but generally all England 
over among all the Vulgar and common People ; and with 
what greediness God's Word was read, and what resort to 
Places where the reading of it was. Every body that could, 
bought the Book, or busily read it, or got others to read it to 
them, if they could not themselves; and divers more elderly 
People learned to read on purpose; and yet, for all this, tiie 
enemy was not asleep, and his opjiosition was as great as he 
dared to offer. The vicars and curates were compelled to read 
from their pulpits the above declaration and injunctions, but 

* Westoott's Eittory of t?ie Eng. BMe^ p. 77, London, 187S. 

* Lewifl^ JSRat qfBoff. jyanMimM, p. m. London, 1789. 

* Jfymaridb Cmmer, p. 64. London, 1604. 
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they read them in Bach a manner, "hamming and banking 
thereat^" that little was nnderstood of what waa read. And to 
connteraot the inflnenoe of what was understood* they secretly 
snbomed certain spreaders of Bamprs and ftHae Tales in 
Comers, who interpreted the Injunctions to a Mse sense. .... 
And they bad their FurishionerSy notwithstanding what they 
ready being compelled so to do, that they should do as they 
did in Times past, to liye as their Fathers ; and that the 
old Fashion is the best ; and other cruf t} and seditious P.ira- 
bles they gave out among them." ^ So, likewise, the Bibles 
were placed in the churches as was commanded, and because 
commanded, but not in places couvenient of approach ; the 
priests and their adherents putting them where *' the poor did 
not presume to come." Besides, the circulation of Tyndale^s 
New Testaments and Coverdale's and Matthewe's Bibles gave 
rise to disputes and wranglings in places of public resort. In- 
deed, since the first publication of Erasmus' Greek and Latin 
Testament, the ale house and the tavern had been the theatres 
for the abuse and derision of the Holy Scriptures by the 
Romish priests. So that this opposition was not new, either in 
its spirit or manner of manifestation. 

As further illustrating the spirit of the times, and that the 
opposition was not confined to tiie priests, it is related of 
William Maldon that when a child he was accustomed every 
Sunday to assemble with others at the church to listen to the 
reading of the New Testament. His father observing this, 
**onco angrily fetched him away, and would have him say the 
Latin Mattius with him." And as often as he returned to 
the church to hear the reading of the Bible, his fatlier would 
force him away. The boy then resolved upon learning to 
read, that be might read for himself, the New Testament; 
" which when he had by diligence etfected, he and his Father's 
Apprentice bought the New Testament, joining their Stocks 
together ; and to conceal it, laid it under the Bed-straw, and 
read it at convenient Times." One nighty in conrersation 

* Mmoriak OhuMwr, p. 70. 
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with his mother, he assiifed her that kneeling to the cnioiiiz» 
holding np the hands to it and kuocking on the breast when 
it passed hy in a procession, that all soch adoration was 
idolatry ^and against the Oommandmrat of Ood, where he 
saith : Thou shaU not make any graven Image, nor how doum 
to it, nor loorship it,** Whmnpon the mother was greatly 
enraged, and said : ** Wilt thou not worship the Cross, which 
was about thee when thou wert Christned, and must bo laid 
on thee when thou art dead ? She went out in anger and 
related tlie wliole matter to her husband, who "boiling in 
Fury" went to his son's chamber and " like a mad Zealot, 
taking him by the Hair of liis Head, with both his Hands, 
pulled him out of the Bed, and wliipped him unmercifully. 
And when the Toong Man bore his beating, as he related, 
with a kind of Joy, considering it was for Christ's Sake, and 
shed not a tear ; his Father, seeing that, was more inraged, 
and ran down and fetched an Halter, and put it about his 
Neck, saying he wonld hang him.'' Bat from this yiolenoe 
of the fother he was saved by the entreaties of the mother 
and brother.^ 

Notwithstanding the spirit of intolerance on the part of the 
papists, the times are foyorable to the Beformatkm, and oon- 
seqnently to the free nse of the English Bible. And it-is not 
strange, when this new liberty came in contact with the old 
bondage, that there shonld have been conflict Hence there 
was complaint, that the reading of the Bible in the churches, 
as permitted by the injunctions, was in contempt of the 
divine services of the church and an hindrance thereto. In 
reply to such complaints, Cranmer wrote to Lord Lisle in 
July, 1539: "As concerning such persons as in time of 
divine service do read the bible, they do much abuse the 
king^sgrace's intent and meaning in his grace's in junctions and 
proclamations; which permitteth tlie bil)lG to be read, not to 
allnre great multitudes of people together, nor thereby to 
inteimpt the time of prayer : . . . .bnt that the same be done 

> MmoriaU tf Onmmer, pp. 64, 05. 
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and read in time convenient, privately, for the condition and 
amendment of the lives both of the readers and snoh hearere 
as cannot themselves read, and not in contempt or hinderanoe 
of any divine service or landable ceremony used in the 
chnrch ; nor that any such reading shonld be nsedt .... ex- 
pounding and interpreting 8criptare% unless it be by snch as 
shall have authority to preach and read ; hnt that all other 
readers of the bible do no otherwise read thereupon, than the 
simple and plain text purportetii and lieth printed in the 
book.**! 

The fovorable reception of Mattbewe's Bible was based 

upon the fact that it was the word of God clothed in the 
language of the i)eople. So likewise the virulent opposition 
of the Romish bishops and clergy was based upon the same 
fact. Besides, Cromwell in obtaining the king^s license 
could not have perused the volume beyond the dedication, 
which was quite in the ilattering spirit of the age, otherwise 
he must have discovered to the king, that in licensing this 
work he would favor that which in times past he had so 
bitterly opposed. To the bishops of the Romish party there 
was much in the pre&tory matter to excite their hatred. 
The notes also were anti-papal, and must have greatly dis- 
pleased them. These notes are described as being not only 
textual but doctrinal and practical; some of which were 
original while others were gathered from various sources. 
As critical notes they did not veil the opinions of Tyndale, 
bat rather presented them in an intensified form; and not 
nnfireqnently going &r beyond Oranmer's views respecting 
Oatholio doctrines and usages.* There were prologues also 
which must have been equally distasteful to the Bomish 
clergy. Among these was Tyndale's prologue to Paul's 
Epistle to the Bomans. Sir Thomas More had denounced 
this, and before him, Dr. Ridley had ^ taken angry notice 
of it," as teaching " altogether most poisoned and abborrable 

1 SemaiM and LeUen of AtdMtkop Onnmtr* Puker Socie^ 

edition, p. 391. 

' Eadie'8 UiU. of Eng. Bible, L, 881, 882, 888. 
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heresies." * And yet this prologue is but a running Cv)ni- 
mentary on the several chapters of the Epistle, taken up in 
their order, in which the meaning of the Apostle is set forth 
in all simplicity, and with much spiritual insight of Gospel 
truth. 11* anywhere the author makes a thrust, it is in the 
last chapter, where he exhorts to "beware of the traditiona 
and doctrine of men which beguile the simple. .. .and draw 
them from Christ and noosel them in weak... .and in beg- 
guly oeiemonies, for the intent that they wonld liye in &it 
pasfwes^ and be in authority and be taken as Cfhrist^ yea, 
and above Ohristy and sit in the temple of God, that is to 
wit, in the consciences of men, where God only, his word 
and his Christy oioight to sif ' 

Bnt the ofifense of all others, was that the Bible was made 
np largely fiK>m Tyndale's translation, and therefore conld 
not bnt excite the hafzed of the Bomish bishops. Since the 
denunciations of Sir Thomas More against Tyndale^ the 
minds of the bishops, by force of circnmstances, have changed 
in respect to the right of the people to the Scriptures in their 
own tongue ; hut there has been no change in their hatred of 
Tyndale's translation. The evil spirit of the Romish party, 
though curbed for a season, will by and by show itself in its 
dire malignity. At the present, however, court authority is 
on the side of a free Bible. And a variety of editions of the 
Scripture will soon appear, as the epoch of the so-called Great 
Bibles is at hand. 

The pre-eminence of Matthewe's Bible consists in the fact 
that while it was largely based upon Tyndale's translation, it 
became the basis of subsequent English versions, including at 
the last onr present English Bible. The several links in the 
chain are iaraceable, since Matthewe's Bible (1537), through 
revision, became the Great Bible of 1539-1540; which in turn, 
by revision, became the Bishop's Bible of 1568 ; which again 
in tarn, became King James' Bible of 1611. There are other 

1 Tyndale's Workt» I.. 488. 

* iMcT, Prolog'ie to ths BpiBOi to Bomane, 606. 
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Teiy importaQt links, bat these indicate the hne of authorized 
fiuooessiou; although the authority does not always appear, 
since the revisers fiom the first manifested great liberality and 
good sense in the use of the various helps before them. John 
Kogeis was not only a careful editor, but an intelligent reviser, 
as both his text and notes indicate. In the latter he often 
suggests readings which he might wisely have introduced into 
the text. The title reads : " Tue Bible, whicli is all the Holy 
Seripture, in which are contayned the Olde and Kewe Tes- 
tament, truelye and iiurelye translated into Englysh. By 
Thomas ^latthewe. Esaye I. Hearken tOy ye Jleavetis, and 
thou earth geaue ear ; fur tlie Lorde spcaketh. M.D.XXXVIl. 
Set forth with the Kinges most gracyous Lycence." 

This edition contains an extra amount of prefatory matter. 
Next to the title-page follows: "A Dedication to the King''; 
then "A Preface to the Reader." After which are placed in 
order: " 1. A calender; 2. An exhortation to the study of the 
Holy Scripture, with the initials J. R. at the end; 3. The 
Snmme and Content of all the holy Scripture, both of the 
Old and Newe Testament; 4. A Table of the pryncypal mat- 
ters conteyned iu the Byble ; 5. A description of the Kings 
of Juda» and what Prophets were in each reign; 6. The 
Names of all the Bokes of the Byble, and the contents of 
the chapters of every Boke, with the nombre of the Leaffe 
wherein the Bokes begynne ; 7. A brief rehersall of the yeares 
passed sence the begynnynge of the woride unto this yeare of 
our Lorde M.GCGGC.XXXm'' 

At the close of the Old Testament are printed W; T., the 
initials of William Tyndale, as if," says Lewis, it was trans- 
lated all by him." At the end of the New Testament is 
printed: "The ende of the Newe Testament and of the whole 
Byhle. To the honoure and prayse of God was this Byble 
printed and fyneshed in the yere of our Lorde God a. 
M.D.XXXVIl." Copies of this Bible are preserved iu the 
British Museum, Bodleian, and other Eugiisli libraiies. 

A new or rather a revised edition of Matthewc'd Bible, by 
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Bichard Taverner, was published in 1539. Bishop Bale le^ 
gards it almost as a new transhitbii ; while Lewis pronounces 
it something between a reyision and a translation, and adds 
that "it is a Correction of what is called Matthews's Bible 
wherorer the Editor thought it needfoL" ^ The title reads : 
"The most sacred Bible^ whiche is the Holy Scripture, con- 
teyniug the Olde and New Testament, translated into Eng- 
lish, and newly recognised with great diligence after most 
faythfnl exemplars. By Richard Tavemer. Harken thou 
heven, and thou earth gyre earc, for the Lord speakcth. 
Esaic I. — Pryuted at London in Fletestrete at the sygne of 
the Sonne, by John Byddell for Thomas Barthlett, Cum 
privilegio ad imprimendum solum. M.D. XXXIX."* 

The prefatory matter is similar to that in Matthewe's Bible, 
and consists of: " 1. A Dedication to the King, by Tavorner; 

2. An Exhortation to the stiidye of the holy scripture ; . . . . 

3. The summe and content of all the holye scripture;.... 

4. The names of all the Bokes of the Bible, with the contents 
of the Chapters; 5. A briefe rehersall declarynge how long 
the worlde hath endured from the creation of Adam unto this 
present yeare of cure Lords M. D. XXXIX ; 6. A Table to 
fynde manye of the ohyefe and pr yncypal matteis oonteyned 
in the Bible. 

The title of the New Testament reads: "The Newe Tes- 
tament of our Sauyonr Jesn OhrisC* translated into English ; 
and newly recognised with great diligence after moost iaythfhl 
exemplars. By Ryoharde Tavemer. Pra/^ far us thai the 
worde of God may have fre passage and be gloryfied. II Tessa, 
iii. Prynted in the yeie of cure Lorde God M. D. XXXIX.^'^ 

In the make up of this Yolume TaTemer left out the most 
of Bogers' notes; and in the reri^on of the text he made 
comparatively but few changes, and even these for the most 
part were verbal. The following have been noted as specimens: 
Gen. iii. 5, Ye shall be as Gods j Rogers has ; as God. Gen. 

' History of TranslcUi 'Ti^ of English BibU, p. 132. London, 1739. 
« Ibid, p. 180. » Ibid, p. 180. * Ibid, p. 181. 
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xliiL 11, a guantUie of baulme; Bogera has: a euriesye 

baulme. "Nxm* zny, 19, 22, rendue, said never the U9s; where 

Rogers hiis : remnant, and never the later. U Emg% xxiii. 6, 

rdigious persons ; Bogers has : Kemurims. In the New TeB- 

tament^ some of TaTeraer's phiases found their way into King 

James^ version. The following are noted ' as examples : 

Matt xiii 58, because of their unbelief; XTiii. 12^ ninety 

and nine; xxL 17, lodged; GaL iv. 20^ / ^and in doubt of 

you. As an illnstration of TaTemer^s literal and foreible 

rendering of the Greek, we have such examples as: Matt. 

xxii. (), intreated fJiem foully ; 12, had never a word to say ; 

34, stopped the Sadducces' mouths. 

Tjivemer undertook the work of revision, according to 

Lewis, at the instigation of Cromwell, or at least by his 

encourageinent. But from Taverner's own words, in his 

dedication to the King, it would seem that he was induced to 

enter upon it by the printers, wlio desired to put forth a newly 

corrected edition of tlie Bible. His own w^ords are : Foras- 

moch as the prynt*?rs herof were very desirous to have the 

Bible come forth as faultlesse and emendatly as the shortnes 

of tyme for the recognysing of the same wold require, they 

desyred hym, for default of a better learned, diligently to 

overloke and peruse the hole copj^ and in case be should fyod 

any notable default that neded correction, to amende the same 

according to the true exemplars, which thing according to his 

talent he had gladly done."^ Tavemer, since the days of 

Wolsey, had been a Mend of the New Testament party. He 

was one of the Cambridge scholars whom Wolsey invited to a 

professorship in bis new Oollegis at Oxford. ^ This ambitions 

Oardinall," says Poxe, gathered together into that Oolledge 

(Fryswide) whatsoener excellent thyng there was in the whole 

realme^ eiiber Testimentee, vessels or other ornaments 

Besides that, he also appointed unto that company all such 

men as were founde to excell in any kynde of loamyng and 

knowledge." After giving a list of the names of those who 

• 

* Uutory of Trandaiiona of EnglUh Bible, p. 132. 
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were chief amoog tbe number from Oambiidge^ he added: 
*^ to these jojne also Taaemer of Boston the good Mnsioiaii.'*' 
Taveruer alao was among those who were impriaonecl to the 
Kew Testamenf B sake, in the fish oelkr of that same OoDege 
boilding. This was when Tyndale^s New Testaments were 
first distributed at Oxford ; and the charge against Taverner 
was his " hyding of Clarkes bookes under the boardes in his 
gchole.'* Taverner was not only a singer, but " in the tyme 
of his blyndncss had made songes to popishe ditties"; and 
in this way had won upon the regard of Wolsey, who, when 
he heard that Taverner was suspected and in prison, ordered 
him to be released, "saying, that he was but a Musician."* 
Shortly after this Taverner entered upon the study of the law, 
and was admitted to the Inner-Temple, where, it irf said, "big 
way was to quote the Law in Greek when he read auythiug 
thereof." * In 1534 he was taken into the service of Crom- * 
well, who was then Secretary of State, and by bis recommenda- 
tion was made in 1537, one of the Clerks of the Signet. 
Taverner held this position until the reign of Mary ; though 
in 1541, and again in 1543, he was committed to the Tower " as 
a Gospeller, and for publishing the Bible.'' Yet he acquitted 
himself so well that in both instances he was soon released and 
restored to the King's &7or> 

Bichaid TaTemer desenres to be held in gratefnl remem- 
brance not only as a scholar, but as a layman devoting himself 
to the interests of the Beformation, by revising the Scriptnre 
and preaching the GospeL In 155d, on the accession of Ed- 
ward VI., Taverner was especially licensed to preach the Gos- 
pel throughout the king's dominions. When Mary came to 
the throne he was compelled to desist ; but upon the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, he resumed his preaching at Oxford and 
elsewhere." He was respected and honored by the queen, 
who besides offeriiii^ him knighthood, made him high sheriif 
of Oxford ill 15GU. lie died July 14, 1575, in the seTcn- 

' Acts and Monuments, p. 1174 • Ibid, p. 1174. 

* Lewis' Iligtary <(fllngtuh TrantkAiom of the BibU, p. 131. 

* im, p. 188. 
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tieth year of his age> and was buried in the chancel of the 
chnich with great solemnity.'' ^ 

A seQond edition of Tayemei's New Testament, and possibly 
the whole Bible, was pat forth in 1539.* In 1549, an edition 
of TaTemet's Bible was issned hy Daye and Seres, in 5 vols., 
Idma Some of these volnmes were not printed tHl 1550 and 
1551. The design of printing the edition "in sundry partes/* 
wiis professedly ** for these pore, — that they which are not able 
to bic the hole, bie a part."* There is no complete set of 
these volumes known.'* Beckers revision of Taverner's Bible ^ 
waa printed in 1551 by John Daye. Nearly the whole of the 
Old Testament is Taverner's, with but a few changes by 
Becke. The third book of Maccabees appeared in this edition 
for the first time. There is an imperfect copy of this Bible 
in the Ltane Seminary Library at Cincinnati. It begins with 
Gen. xxxix., and ends with the Epistle to the Colossians. It 
contains Tyndale's prologues. The notes are printed at the 
end of the chapters, but are omitted till you come to the book of 
Job. The Old Testament is divided into three parts ; the first 
ending with Deuteronomy, the second with Job, and the third 
with Malachi. Maccabees is divided into three books. The title 
of the New Testament reads : ** The Newe Testamente of cure 
Savioure Jesu Ohriste diligently translated aocordynge to y* 
Greke, with certayne Notes folowynge the chapters, wherein 
the hardest dontes are declared for y* better naderstandynge 
of the nnleamed reader." That this is a Becke's Tavemer 

appears from the rendering of Gen. xliii. 11 ^take of the 

firutes of the land in yonr yessels, and carry the man a present a 
qitantytye of bawlme ; ** which Tyndale and GoTcrdale had ren- 
dered a curtesy holme. Also in II. (or iiii) Kings, xxiii. 5, 

* Ciia\miiT'» Bwgraphical Dictionary, Art. Taverner, p. 161. 

* Cotton's list embraces this Bible, but adds in a note that " oo edition 
of «he CXel Testunent has been jet found." BSStknt nf Bng, BWU»y 
p. IS. Oxford, 1862. 

> Anderson's Anneii, p. 650. 

* Parts 11. and IV. are in the British Museum Libniy ; III. in the 
Libraries of St. Paul's and Trinitj College, Pablin; and JY, in the 
Bodleian and Iiunbeth Libraries. 
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the word hmurim of Ooverdale is tranaLated rdigitma pm^ 
sms.^ It alao cootama the III booka of Maccabees. 

In 1540 an edition of ICatthewe's Bible was printed at Lon- 
don by Thomaa Peiyt and Bobert Bedman. This ia called by 
Cotton, Cranmer's Bible ; bnt Anderson regards it as an edition 
of Matthewe's Bible, from the fact that it differs from the 
Great Bible of Craumer in wanting the prologue. The read- 
ings also, in the Psalms and elsewhere, are different The text 
of the New Testament is after Erasmus, and is the same ver- 
sion as that printed bv Redman in 1538.* In 1549, another 
editiou of Matthewe's Bible was printed by John Daye and W. 
Seres. This was Ikcke's revision. It contain's Matthewe's 
notes, and with but few changes in the text. The following 
is traoscribed as a specimen of this versiou : ' 

Bs. ZX. A. And God spake all these woidflB and nyd ; I em fbe Loide 
thy Ood, which bene taroaght the oat of the Undo of 

Egipte and oat of the house of bondage. 
Thou sbalt Lane none other Goddes in my sight. Thou 
shalt make the no grraiien ym&ffc neyther any simili- 
tude that is in heauen aboue either in the earth beneth ; 
or in the water that is beueth the earth. Se that thou 
neither bowe thy self Toto them neither seme them ; 
for I the Lord thy Ood am ageloaee God. end Tlaet the 
^ynne of the Ikthen vppon the chyldren vnto the thyrd 
and frazth genetedon of tliein that hate me ; and yet 
shew mercye vnto thonaandea among them that loue 
me and kepe my Commandmentes. 
B. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy G<k1 in vayne, 
for the Lord wil not hold him giltlesse tliat taketh liis 
name in vayne. Remembre the Sabbath daye that thou 
aanettfie it Size dajea mayot thoa laboare and do all 
that thoa heat to do: hat the aenenth day ia the Sab- 
hath daye of the Lord thy God, in it tlioa alialt do no 
maner worke ; nether tium nor thy Bonne, nor thy 
daughter, neither thy man semaunte nor thy mayde sor- 
uaunte, neither thy catt el, neither yet the straunp:er that 
is within thy gates. For in size dayes the Lord made both 

» Annals of Ute Bug. Bible, v- 361. 

' Taken from a oopy in the Boeton PabUo Libraiy. 
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Bz. XX. B, heaucn and oarth and the sea and all that in tliem is and 
rested the seuenth day : wherefore the Lord blejwied the 
Sabbath dajre and hallowed it. Honour thy fa*er and 
thy mother, that thy dayes may be longe in the lando 
which the Lorde thy God geoeth the. 
O. Thoa Bhalt not kyll. 

Thou shalt not breake wedloeko. 
Thou shnlt not steale. 

Thou shalte beare no false witnesse agaynst thy neygboure. 

Thoa ahalt not couet thy neighbours house neither shalt 
OODOtfhy neighbours wyfe, his man seruant, his mayde, 
Ub oxe. Us asee or onghte that Is hyi. 

Another edition of Matthewe'a Bible was published in 1649, 
by Hyll and Reynolds. This was a reprint of the edition of 
1637, '4mpriDted and fynesshed iu the laste daye of Ootobre 
in the yeare of cure Lorde God M. D. XUX/' Bat the work 
was Yeiy ^'ibnltily done.'' Eadie prononnoes it altogether ''a 
wretched prodnotion — the type bad and the arrangement de- 
void of taste and accuracy." ^ There is still another edition of 
Mattbewe's Bible deserving notice, which was issued in folio 
by Nicolas Hyll, VI May, M. D. LL'' The oolophon at the 
end of the Kew Testament reads : ^ Diligently perused and 
corrected and imprinted by Nicolas Hyll, dwelling in Saynct 
John Streete, at the coste and charges of certayn honest menne 
of the oocupacion whose names be upon their bokes."* Ac- 
cordingly, different copies of this one edition bore severally and 
singly the names of the pulilishers, eight in all, who united 
together, doubtless for financial reasons, to put forth this edi- 
tion. Their names were Kohert Toye, Wm. Bonhani, Abraham 
Veale, John Wyghte, Thomas Petyt, T. Raynalde, J. Walley, 
Richard Kele.^ The condition of the copartnership seems to 
have been that a certain number of copies should be assigned 
to each individual bearing iiis name as the sole publisher. The 
following sjiecimens are from a copy " Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Petyt» dwellinge in Paules charche yarde, at the 

' Hiittary of English Bihle, T., 846. 

• Cotton's Lditions of the EnglUh Bible, p. 27. Oxford, 1853. 

* Andenon's AnnaU, p. 051. 
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sjgne of the Maydens heade. Cum grada ei privtlegio ad Jm- 
primendum solum, VI day of Maye, M. D. LI." * 

Pa. yyt^T A. The Lorde is riiy shepberde, I can want nothynge. 

He fedeth me in a grene pasture and leadith me to a firesli 

Be qviekeoelh nj Binile, and bringetlL me Unthe in tbe 
waje ofiyghteooimBM fox hyo haumi lake. 

Bb Though I shoulde walcke nowe In the vall^ of the 

ahadowe of death, yet I feare no euyll, for thou arte 
Mrith mo ; thy Htaffe and thy shepehoke ctiraforto me. 
Thou preparest a table before me agaynate rayne ene- 
myea : Thou annoyntest my heade with oyle, and fyl- 
lest my cappe f ulL Ob let thy louiuge kyndnea aod 
mevqre Halowe me a]l the dayea of my lyfe, that I 
maj dweU in the honae <A the Lofde for ener. 

I. Oar. Zm. A. Though I spalte "witii the tongea of msd and angela» and 

yet had no kme, I weie enan aa aoandinge hraaae; 
or aa a ttkenlynge cymball. And thooghe I coulde 
prophesye, and vnderstode all Hccretes, and al 
knowledge ; yea, yf I had all faythe, bo that I 
coulde moue mountains out of their places, and yet 
had no loue, I were nothynge. And thoughe I be- 
etowed all mj goodea to fede the poore, and thoughe 
I gane my bodye enen that I bamed, and yet had no 
h>ne, it inofyteth me nothynge. 
B. Lone aofl^h longe and is corteooa. Loue enuyeth not, 
liOne dothe not frowardly, awelleth not» dealeth not 
dishonestly, seketh not her owne, is not prouoked to 
angre, thyncketh not euell, rejoyseth not in iniquite ; 
But rejoyseth in the trueth, suffreth all thynges, be- 
leueth all thynges, liopeth al thynges, endureth in 
all thyngee. Though that prophesyinge fayle, other 
tongaea ahal eeaae, or knowledge vanyahe awaye, 
yet looe f alleth neoer awaye. 
For oure knowledge la vnperfecte, and our pro- 
phesyinge is vnperfecte. But when that whiche ia 
perfecte, is come, then that whiche is vnperfecte, 
shall be done awaye. When I was a chylde, I spake 
aa a chylde, 1 vnderstode as a chylde, I imagined as 
D. a chylde. Bat as soone as I was a man, I pat awaye 
diyldlshnea. Nowe we aee In a glaase, eaen in a 

* Taken from a copy in Boeton Public Libraxy. 
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ducka Bpeakjnge ; Bat tben fhall we we Ikee to 
iMie. Nowe I knowe vnperfeetlye ; But then ahall I 
koowe eaen as I amlmoweD. Nowe abydeth faythe, 
hope, and loae, enen these thre ; But the chiefe of 
these is k>iie. 

The above extract by comparison with TyndaJe's revised 
edition of 1534 will be found to correspond with it word for 
word;* as we might expect, since the Kew Testament of 
Matthewe's Bible is based uf)on Tyndale's last revision. 

This edition of 1551, of Matthewe's Bible, bears the nick- 
name of the ''Bug Bible," from the reading of Psalm xci. 5. 
So shalt thou not be afraid of any Bugges by nighte. Though 
this reading is not peculiar to this edition, as it is found 
in the edition of 1537; also in Coverdale's Bible, 1535. 
On account of the op}X)sition of the bishops to the prologaes 
and notes of the Bible of 1537, together with the desire on 
the part of Cromwell to pat forth a Bible of a still greater 
Tolnme, a new enterprise was projected soon after the first 
appearance of this Bible of IbdK, which resulted in the pubii- 
oation of Oromweirs Bible^ 1639, which was the beginning of 
a series of publications known as ** Great Bibles " or ^ Bibles 
of the Laigest Volnme.^ 

» Bee above on pages 128, ISA, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BIBLES OF THE LABaEST YOLUMB. A. D. 1089, 15I0L 

CBOMWELI/8 Bible^ is Oie first of a series of editions 
known by the comprehensive name of Bibles of the 
Lazgest Volam& These great Bib1es> though issued at dif- 
ferent times and under different auspices, owe their origin to 
the enterprise of Lord Cromwell, the first fruit of which was 
the edition of 1539. The Bible of 1537 met with serious 
opposition at the hand of Romish bishops on account of its 
anti-papal notes and prologues; and while, as yet, the first 
edition was unsold, Cromwell resolved to publish a Bible 
which for size and text, should excel all previous editions.' 
The work of revising and editing he put into the bands of 
Mj'lcs Coverdale, in whom he found not only a familiar friend, 
but one in whose scholarly attainments, conscientious spirit, 
and familiarity with the work of Bible revision, he could 
confide for the faithful setting forth of the Scriptures in 
English. Matthewe'^ Bible was chosen as the basis of this 
new Bible. Grafton and Wliitechurch, the publishers of the 
Matthewe's Bible, were induced to lay aside that enterprise 
and enter upon this. Paris was chosen as the place of publi- 
catiouy on account of the facilities ofBared there for proonring 
the most skillfbl printers and the beet paper. 
That Oromwell was the leading spirit in this enterprise we 

1 Sometimes eelled Cnnmer'B Bible, the oceteion being that Cran* 
mei^B prologue is occasionally found In copies of this edition. But the 
prologue belongs originally to Cranmer's Bible, 1540, and in distinctly 
referred to the title-page. See Fr<iface, Bagster's Hexapia, p. 27. 
London, N. D. 

' " Coverdale's BiMe, 1535, and Matthewe's BiUe, 1537, were both in 
folia 
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have abundant evidence in the letters written to him by 
Coverdale and Grafton from Paris. In one of these, they 
write: "We be eutied into your worke of the Byble, wherof 
(accordynge to our moost boundcn dutie) we have here sent 
unto your Lordship 2 ensamples ; one, in parchment, whereiD 
we entende to prynt one for the Kynges Grace, and another 
for yonr Lordship; and the second, in paper, wherof all the 
leet shalbe made ; trustynge that it abalbe not onlye to the 
glorye of 60^ but a flyngnler pleasure, also, to your good 
Lordahip the e$nifler &erof/'^ After stating something of 
their manner of proceedings that they followed not only the 
Hebrew, ^ with the interpietacion <^ the Galdee, and the 
Greke, but* we set, abo^ in a iHyrate tables the dyrerslte ot 
ledinges of all tester with soob annotaGioDS, in another 
tables as shall dontelee delnoidate and dear the Bame.** They 
farther express an assmanoe, tbat 'Hhe prynt would please 
him, also tbat the paper was of '^tbe best sorte in Ffance." 
And that they look to hiniy not only for means to carry on 
fbe work, acknowledging at the same time tbat the ohaige 
eertaynly isgreat,*' bnt also for ''ihyouiable letters. ...eHier' 
to the Bysshop of Wyncbester, or to some other, whome your 
Lordship shall tbinke moost expedyent.'*' 

In another letter dated August 9, 1538, almost two months 
after t!)e above, they write : " Pleaseth the same to under- 
stand, tbat your worke going forward, we thought it oure 
moost bounden dutie to sende unto your Lordship certain 
leaves therof, specially seynge we had so good occasyon, by 
the retuniynge of your beloved servaunt Sebastian. And as 
they are done, so will we sonde your Lordship the residue, 
from tyme to tymc." After explaining the hatids and marks 
introduced into the text, they add : "this (amouge other onre 
necessarie laboures,) is the waye that we take^ in this worke; 
trastyDge,Yerely, that as God Allmightie moved youre Lord- 
sbipi to set us unto jt, so shall it he to His glorie» and right 

1 Ooveidale'B JfMMrMi, Letter to CkwmeeO, Jm 98i ISSa ifjqx. 
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welcome to all them that love to serve Him, and their PiiiLce^ • 
in true fittthfull obedyence."^ 

There is still aDother letter extant from Grafton and OoTer> 
dale to Cromwell bearing date of Sept 12, ot this same year, 
in wliich they bespeak the favor of GiomweU in behalf of 
f'rancis Beynold, their host, at whose press the printing was 
being done. After mentioning some partioal«r% they add : 
" Yf your Loidshippe shewe him, this benifyte, we schall not 
fare the worsse in the readynesse and doe expedicion of this 
your Lordshippes wcnrke of the Bible, which goeth well for^ 
warde, and within few monethes, will draw to an ende^" * 

After pemsing these letters, or even the above extracts, 
there can be no donbt of the fBiet that Oromwell was the chief 
patron of this enterprise. It is noticeable that the name of 
Cranmer nowhere appears in this correspondence, and yet it 
has been very common to designate tlie Bible of 1539, as 
Cranmer's Bible. Foxc in setting forth Cromwell's connection 
with this Bible, says : that he procured of the kyng of Eng- 
land his gracious letters to the Frenche kyng, to permit and 
licence a subjecte of his to imprint the Bible in Englishe, 
within the Universitie of Paris because paper was there more 
mete .... and more store of good workemen." * In giving a 
further account of this edition, he says: **the Printers 
whereof were the foresayd Richard Grafton, and Whytchurch 
whiche bare the charges. A great helper therto was the Lord 
Cromwell. The chiefest onerseer was Myles Couerdale."* 
Grafton and Coverdale most have gone over to Paris early in 
the spring of 1588, since on the 23d of June they had 
entered fidly upon the work of printing. They were en* 
ooniaged^ not only by OromwelTs support^ bat by the license 

* Ooveidale'e MemoriaU, pp. 196, 197. This letter is dated from 
Paris and signed by " your faithful! OrstOOIS, MTLB8 COVKRDALK, 

Richard Graftok and WlLLUX Qbev." « 

» nid, p. 198. 

* Strype's Memorials o f Archbishop Cranmer. The original document 
is in the Appendix, pp. 56, 57. 

* Act* and Monuments, p. 1868. 
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of the King of France, and by the special regard of Bishop 
Bonner, tlie P^nglish Ambassador, who was instructed by 
Henry VIII. " that hee should ayde and assiste the doers 
therof in all their reasonable sutes/' ^ Whereupon the 
bisho]!, either from principle or policy, was diligent in his 
attentions upon the work and workmen, both by visiting 
the place where the Bibles were being printed, and partaking 
of the dinners there provided at his own expense ; also insist- 
ing by invitations, that the workmen should dine with him at 
his. own house. In the mean time Bonner is preferred to the 
bishopric of London. He is still loud in his professions 
towards Goverdale and Grafton and will aid their enterprise. 
Bat verj soon after he gained poBsession of his bishopric his 
promises were forgotten.* 

But with all this enoonragement CJoverdale and Grafton 
are almost ih>m the firsts in daily expectation of trouble from 
the papal authorities of Paris. We be dayly threatened, 
they wrote to Cromwell, ''and looke ever to be spoken 
withall, as this berer can Ikrther enforme your Lordship ; but 
how they will use us, as yet we knowe not"* The stoiy of 
printing this Bible at Paris, as related by Foze, is substan- 
tially correct and is worthy of being rehearsed. After the 
French king had given his fall consent, the printers went 
forward with the work, when there was "a quarell picked to 
the printer, and he was sent for to the Inquisitors of the 
fayth, and there charged with certeine Articles of heresie. 
Then were sent for y* Englishmen, that were at y* cost and 
charge llierof, and also such as had the correctiou of the 
same, whiche was Myles Couerdall ; but hauing some wamyng 
what would folowe, the sayd Englishcmen posted away as fast 
as tliey could to save them sclues, leauynge behynde them all 
their Bibles whiche were to the number of xxv. C, called 
the Bibles of the great Volume, and never recouered any of 
them, iauyng that the Ideutemint criminall, hauyng them 

' Acts and Monummt$» p. 1863. ' iW* p. 188S. 

* Oorerdale's Mmmiak, App., p. 196. 
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delinered unto him to bame, in a place of Paris (like Smith- 
field) called Maulbert place, was somewhat moued with 
couetousnes, and sold iiii great dry fattes of them to a 
Haberdasher to lappe in cappes, and those were bought agayn, 
but the rest were burned, to the great and importunate losse 
of those that bare the charge of them. But notwithstandyng 
the sayd losse, after they had recouered some parte of tlie 
aforesayd bookes, and were well comforted and encouraged by 
the Lord Cromwell, the sayd Englishemen went agayne to 
Paris, and there gotte the presses, letters, and seruantes of 
the aforesayd Printer, and brought them to London, and 

there they became Printers them selues, and Printed out 

the said Bible in London, and atl^er that Printed sundry im- 
pzeasions of them ; but yet not without great trouble and 
losse, for the hatred of the Bishops, namely Steuen Gardiner 
and his felowes, who mightly did stomacke and maligne the 
Frintjng therof."* 

In a letter dated December 13» 1538, OoTerdale soaght 
Giomwell's adyloe as to whether he should pvooeed to print 
the annotafcionB whioh he had prepared. He thought it a 
pity that '^the daick pkioes of y* text (vpon j* whioh I 
haue allwaye set a hande) shulde so passe yndeclaied." He 
promised to avoid all oontencious words or pryuate 
opynions,"' and before printing to submit them to Bishop 
Bonner for his approval. The markes and handes were in- 
serted in several editions, but the annotations were never 
printed. By way of explanation Coverdale in his prologue to 
the Bible of 1539, says : " We have also, as ye may sec, added 
many handes both in the margent of this Volume and also 
in the Text, upon the which we purposed to have made in 
the ende of the Byble (in a Table by themselves) certen godly 
annotacyons; but for so moch as yet tbere hath not bene 
suffycient tyme mynystred to the Kynge's moost honourable 
oooncell for the ouersyght and correccyon of the sayde an- 

' Acta and MbnumerUs, p. 1868. 

* Ck»veida1e*8 MemariaU, App., p 100. 
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notaoioDSy we wyll therfor omyt them tyll their more oon- 
yenient leyBoar. Doynge now no more hot heaeke th^ moost 
gentile reader^ that when thou oommest at.aooh a plaoe where 
ahandedoth 8tand^....and tboa canst not attayne to the 
meanynge and tme knowledge of that sentence^ then do not 
rashly presume to make any prynate interpfAtai^on thenx^ 
hnt snbmyt thy self to the judgement of those that are godly 
learned in Chrisi Jem.** ^ 

The first editioii ol this Bible was pablished in London in 
April, 1639» with the following title: <<The Byble in Eng- 

lyshe ; that is to say, the content of all the holy Scripture 
bothe of the olde uiid newe testament, truly translated after 
the veryte of the llebrue and Greke textes by the dylygent 
studye of dyuerse excellcQt learned men experte in the for- 
sayde tonges. Prynted by Richard Grafton & Edward Whit- 
church, Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solurrif 1539/' 

Around this title is the celebrated frontispiece by Hans 
Holbein. At the top of the page, God the Futlier is represented 
in the clouds, with his arms extended in the act of blessing; 
and on either side of him, are elaborate scrolls ins(;ribed with 
appropriate Scripture texts; on his extreme left in the 
distance, Henry VIII. is represented kneeling, his crown on 
the ground, and the scroll indicating that he accepts the Bible 
as the lamp of his feet In the center, immediately beneath, 
Henry VIII. sits on bis thioneiy and is in the act of giving 
the Bible to the biEdiops on his right, also to the lords 
temporal on his left The books thns jnesented are dasped 
and marked on the oorers Verdum Dei, In the oenter and 
on the right of the titiie stands Arohlnshop Cranmer in the 
act of giving a clasped Bible to a kneeling priest; immedi- 
ately opposite and on the left stands Lord Oromwdl with a 
Bible in his left hand, which he is presenting to a layman, 
who receives it as a representatiye of several others standing 
near him. At the bottom of the page and on the extreme 

' Ab cited by Lewis' Hi8t<yry of Eng. TransUUion$ of BMe, p, 126w 
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right, is repreaeuted s priest whc^ from his pulpit^ is 
preaching to a concourse of people, made up of men, women 
and ehildien, who fill np the for^groond ; while on the leH^ 
stands a prison, through whose grated windows the prisoners 
look out and seem to share in the common joy; the joj of 
gratitude for tiie gtft of the Bible in their own tongue, which 
is expressed in a multitude of scrolls bearing the inscriptions 
- ViYAT Rbx and God sate the Kaso." 

The prefatory matter of this Bible comprises: ''I. The 
names of all the books of the Bible; % The Oalender; 3. An 
ATmanaoh for xix years; 4. An exportation to the studye of 
the holy scriptnre gathered out of the Byble ; 6. Summe and 
content of the olde and newe testament ; 6. Prologue ; 7. 
Descriptyoii uf the kynges of Juda and Jirusuk'm ; 8. With 
what judgement the bokes of the Olde Testament are to 
be read." This Bible of 1539 went forth without a dedi- 
cation, which as u prominent feature distinguishes it from 
the previous editions of 1535 and 1537. Another character- 
istic is that it was without notes ; but its chief peculiarity is 
the additions from the Vulgate, which are inserted in the text, 
but in smaller type, indicating that they were not in the 
original text. These insertions are numerous, and are for the 
most part made up of single words and phrasesy but in a few 
instances of whole verses. 

The basis of this revision was the Bible of 1537. The 
changes made were comparatively few. The claim set up in 
the title that the translation was made after "the very te of 
the Hebrue and Greke textes^ by the dylygent studye of dyuerae 
excellent learned men experte in the forsayde tonge^^' must 
be understood as referring not to cotemporary fellow-helpers 
of Goyerdaley but rather to those whose versions he consulted 
as intei|«eters. Such learned men as Erasmus, Fagninus^ and 
M&nster. The last-named of these published a Latin yersion 
of all the books of the Old Testament, which was printed at 
Basil in 1534, 1546^ This, with the version of Pagninus, 
which was the first modem transUtion from the Hebrew, and . 
was considered by the Jews more correct than earlier trans- 
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lations, was used by Coverdale in revising the Old Testament; 
while the Greek Testament of Erasmus, with its Latin traos- 
latioD, was used for the New Testament. The following is a 
single qpedmen from the Great Bible of 1539.^ 

Pa, X^^^r The Lordc is my shophcrd, therfore can I lacke nothinja^. 

He shall feede rue iu a greno pasture and leade me forth 

beside the waters of comfort. 
Hee shall ooniieito my Bonle, and bryng me forth bodde 

tho patbes of ilghteouBiieB for hk saaies nka 
Te tboagfa I mike throogfae the Ytlkey of the shadow of 

death. 

I wyil feare no eujll, for thoa arte wyth me, thy rod and 

thy staffi! comforte me. 
Thou shalt preparo a table before me agajnste theym that 

trouble mee ; thou haste aiiointed my heade wyth oyle, 

and my cup shalbe flull. 
Bat (thy) louing kuidnes and mercy shal ftalowe me al the 

dayee of my lyfo. 
And I will dwell in the hooee of the Lord for eoer. 

The times just now are most inconsistent. The Bible is 
printed and freely circulated; but the friends of the Bible are 
again persecuted, even at the hands of their own friend& 
The connection of Gromwell and Oranmer with the trial and . 
condemnation of the excellent Lambert is hard to understand. 
It was none other than Gromwell, *'the fri^d of the Gospel- 
lers,*' who read the sentence of condemnation against Lam- 
bert. Possibly Foze is right in attributing this to the ^ma- 
licious and crafty subtiltye of the Byshop of Wynobester, 
which desired rather that the sentence might be read by Grom- 
well, the (than) by any other, so that if he refhsed to do it, 
be should likewise haue incurred the ly ke daunger.'' * For it is 
this Bishop Gardiner, and not Gromwell, who now has the ear 
of the King. The noble stand which Archbisliop Cranmer 
took in the three days' debate in the convocation against tlic 

* From a copy in Harvard College Library. Published by John Cay- 
wood, London, 1668-9. 

• IWsilflCf ami jK»Atiiiwn«i, pp. 1288,1984. • iiMc( p. 18961 
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six bloody articles, reveals not only his learning and sym- 
pathies, but the sad fact that the Gospellers were losing in- 
fluence with tiie king. These six articles Foxe calls " the 
whyp with yi stryngcs " ; and Fuller describes them as : 
" Laws, bad, as innned, vorsc, as p'rosecuted, which by some 
Bishops extensive interpretations, were made commensurate 
to the whole body of Popery." ^ These cruel enactments in 
the hands of savage bishops became a serious binderance to 
the Beformation. Henry VUL is jealous of his reputation for 
orthodoxy. His words against Lambert were : ** I will not be 
a patrone auto beretickes.^' Bat be had his supremacy to 
muntaia as well as bis orthodoxy. So that, with the Act of 
Sapiemacy in one hand, and the enactments of the Six Articles 
in the other, he made sad hayoo in the ranks of both Papists 
and Protestants. So maoh so that many wondered ^what 
Beligum the King was of, his sword catting on both sidesj 
Protestants for Horofieks, and Papists for TraytorsJ** Ac- 
oording to Poller, ^a motley execution happened, 1540, in 
Smithfield, three Papists banged by the Statute for denying 

1 Ohureh HUtoft/ of Britain, B. V., p. 280. London, 1656. These 
artides In a eondensed fonn read as followe : 

» 

L That in the Saerament of the Altar, after eaneeciation, theie le* 
maineth no sabetanoe of hraad or wtaie, bat the sobetanoe of 
Chriet, God and man. 

IL That the comm union in both kinds ia not n o c oBDa ry ad aahUem, 

by tlie law of God, to all persons. 
III. Tliat Priests may not marry by tlie Law of God. 
rV. That vows of chastity ought to be observed. 
V. That it is meet and necessary, tbat private Masses be continued 

and admitted in this English Church and Congregation. 
VL That anrieolar oonfeesion is expediimt ai^ neeenary and to be 

fraqnented in the Chnrch of God as of neoesrity to Salvation. 

The penalty of denying the I. article was death by burning ; the same 
tar denying the III. article. In case of denying the other articles, the 
fiist cOtase WM ponisiiable with imprisonmentk the second ofibnse with 
loss of goods and death. See in fall, Foze's Aett and McwummUtt pp. 
1990^1297. 

• Fnllev^s Ohureh Mtt. of Britain, B. V.^ p. m 
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ih» King's supremacy/, and as many ProManis barnfc at the 
same time and place by yertue of the six Articles, dying with 
more pain and no lease patience,'^ ^ 
The Inflnenoe of CromweU is fast waning, but his work is 

not yet done. Daring the year 1539 fifty-seven monasteries 

were dissolved, thirty-seven of which were abbeys or priories, 
and twenty were nunneries.-^ Tlie King was determined to 
break up these monastic houses, whicli were a disgrace to 
religion and a corrupting blotch on the body ])olitic. His 
motives have l>een impugned, but the immoralities and cruel- 
ties brouglit to light by the investigation of the visitors cer- 
tainly justified his course if not the manner of it. Burnet, 
after referring to the dissoluteness of these monks and friars, 
whose practices were " not fit to be spoken of," says, of a 
leport that he had read of a visitation of a number of these 
houses, that the account contained ^'Abominations in it equal 
to any that were in Sodom" » But in respect to them^ " it is 
better/' says Cranmer, " to pass over them in silence and let 
the world judge of that which is well known, than with 
nnohaste words by the expression of their unchaste life to 
offend chaste and godly ears/' 

Henry VIIL, though yielding to the influence of the hishop 
of Winchester and his party^ is at this time not nntayorable 
to the circulation of the Scriptures in the English tongue. 
In his letters patent of November 13, 1539, he expresses a 
desire that the people might attain a knowledge of God*s 
word, and giants them ^the free and liberal use of the Bible 
in our own nsd.nral English Tongna"^ Farther, he directs 
that the Lord Cromwell should have the special charge of 
printing the Bible for the "space of five years."* This 
proclamation was obtained through Cranmer, and is supposed 
to have been in favor of Grafton, who was then putting forth 
the Cromwell Bible of 1539. The free use of the Scriptures 

» Fuller's Chufeh Hist, of Britain, B. V., p. 335. 

« Burnt-fa ITiHory of the Jleformntion, I., B. III., p. 267. 

s Ibid, pu IdL * ibid, Meoards, p. 186. ' Ibid» Becardu, p. 186. 
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by the people was very distasteful, to Bishop Gardiner, who 
sought to influence the king against it. On a giveu occasion 
Granmer and Gardiner met together in the presence of the 
king, when in conversatiou the bishop magnified the danger 
of allowing the Sbriptores to be read by the people ; and in 
the course of his harangue, asserted that the ApostoUcal canons 
were of equal authority with the Scsriptmes, and appealed to 
Granmer to disproTe it This the arohhishop did, and his 
argument was so satis&otoiy to the king that he sharply 
reiHO?ed Gardiner, by telling him that QranfMT was an old 
and ezperienoed Gaptain, and was not to be troubled by 
Fresh-men and Noyioes.''^ 

In the meantime Archbishop Granmer has been ananging 
for a second edition of the Great Bible. In a letter to Grom- 

well dated November 14, 1539, he speaks of an interview with 

the printers, and after advising with them he had decided that 
copies of the Bible should be sold for 13s. 4d.; but since it 
was the desire of Cromwell that they should be sold for 10s. 
jE7<?r copy j'^" though Whitechurch and his fellowes thinketh it . 
a small price, yet they were right well contented to sell them 
for lOs.," provided that license should be granted to no other 
printer. Further he inquired concerning the prologue which 
he had sent for the king's perusal and approval, with the re- 
quest that it bo delivered unto the said Whitechurch to be 
printed, "trusting that it shall both encourage many slow 
readers, and also stay the raeh judgments of them that read 
therein." 8 There had been unnecessary delay, as Granmer 
manifests some anxiety as to the fate of his prologue; but he 
must wait five months longer, for the Bible will not appear 
till April, 1540. This delay is to be attribnted to the Romish 
bishops to whom Henry YIH bad referred the whole matter. 
Duectly bearing npon this we baye the testimony of Oover- 

» Burnet's History of tJie Heformation, I., B. III., p. 270. 

I Equal in modern xmXom to ftbont $87.60. 

* Gnmnei^B Works, Letter eetain, p. 896. F^rier Soe. ed., 1840. 
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dale, as recorded by Fulke, who says : " I my selfe and so did 
many hundreds beside mee, heare that reuerende Father M. 
Doctor Coverdale of holy and learned memorie, in a Sermon 
at Paales Gros8e,Tpon occasion of some slanderous reports that 
then were raised against his translation, declare his faith full 
porpose in doing the same, which after it Wi8 finished and 
presented to King Henry the Eighty of famous memorie^ and 
by him committed to diners Bishops of that time, to pemse, 
of which (as I remember) Stenen Gardiner was one ; after 
they had kept it long in their hands, and the King was diners 
times sned ynto for the pablicatiou thereof, at the last being 
caUed for by the King bimselfe, they redetinered the booke : 
and being demanded by the King, what was thdr judgement 
of the translation, they answered, that thare were many faults 
therein. ^Well' (said the King) 'but are there any heresies 
maintained thereby ? * They answered, * there were no heresies, 
that thev could finde, maintained thereby.' * If there be no 
heresies' (said the King) ' tlien in God's name, let it goe abroad 
among our i)eo|)I('.' " ^ That this refers to Crannier's liible of 
Apnl, 1540, api)ears from a statement which Coverdale makes 
in this immediate connection : " that he did now himselfe espie 
some faults which if he might reuiew it once ouer againe, as 
bee had done twice before, hee doubted not but to amend." * 
This twice reviewing has reference doubtless to the editions of 
1539 and 1540. 

This second edition of the Great Bible is rightly known as 
Oranmer's Bible. It appeared in April, 1540, with the follow- 
ing title : " TuE Byble in Englishe, that is to saye, the c(m- 
tent of h1 the holy Scripture, both of the Olde and Newe Tes- 
tament, with a prologe tiiereinto made by the reverende father 
in Odd, Thomas, arohbishop of Gaoterbnry. — This is the 
Byble apoynted to the nse of the Ohnrohes. Piynted by Ed- 
warde Wbytchnrohe, cum privHegio ad imprimendum mkmL 
MDXL." The colophon reads: ''The ende of the Newe Tes- 

> Falkc's Defente of TranskUioM <^ the Bcriptures into JUnglith, p. 2. 
London. 1017. 
* /Mi. p. 3. 
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tament ; and of the whole Byhle fynished in Apryll, Anno 
MCCCCOXL. A duo facta csf isfud^ 

A fine copy of this Bible j^rinted on vellum is in the British 
Museum. It has been rebound in three volumes. It was 
presented to Henry VIII. by Anthony Marler of London. On 
the first leaf there is the following inscription : " This book is 
presented unto your most excellent Highness, by your loying 
faithful and obedient subject and daylj oratour, Anthony 
Marler of London^ haberdaalier/' * It appears that this Marler 
was a heavy sharer in the expense of this edition of the Bible. 
" It was agreed," in the privy coancil, "that Anthony Marler 
of LoDdon, merchant, might sell the bibles of the Great Bible 
nnbonDd for x^. sterlings (eqnal to £7 10s.) and bound, being 
trimmed with bullyons, for zii.«. sterling (or eqnal to £9).^* 

The chief characteristic of this edition is that it contains 
the prologue of Archbishop Oranmer. The object of this pro- 
logue was to inflnenoe . those who utterly repudiated the Scrip- 
tures in English ; also those who by their wrangling disputa- 
tions abused the reading of the Bibla ^As touching the 
lb(rmer,''he says, ^ I would marvel much that any man should 
be so mad as to refuse in darkness, light ; in hunger, food ; in 
cold, fire ; for the word of God is light, . . . .food, .... (and) 
fire ; . . . . save that I consider how much custom and usage 

may do Such is the nature of custom, that it causeth us 

to bear all things well and easily, wherewith we have been ac- 
customed, and to be offended with all things thereunto con- 
trary. And therefore I can well think them worthy pardon, 
which at the coming abroad of Scripture doubted and drew 
buck. But such as will persist still in their wilfulness, I must 
needs judge, not only foolish, fro ward, and obstinate, but also 
peevish, perverse and indurate." ^ In urging at length the 

1 Anderson's Annala of Eng. Bitfle, p. 360. Loudon, 1863. 
• IMd, p. 367. 

■ Frdoffue. Cranmer's Works, pp. 118-125. This prologue was le- 
pilnted at late as 1088, in a folio edition of the Genevan Bible, with the 
foUowingnote at the dose : " I have heze at tbe nqnert of dinen leaned 
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value of the Scriptoies for the common people, he modestly 
and perhaps wiaelj quotes the words of Chrysostom, whose 
authority the papists could not but accept. " Wherefore let ug 

not stick to buy and provide us the bible And let as 

think that to be a better jewel in our house than either 
or silver. . . . .For the Holy Ghost hath so onlered and attem- 
pered the Boriptnres^ that in them as well publicans^ fishers, 
and shepherds may find thdr edifieation, as great doctors their 
emdition.'' The archbishop conelades the first part of the 
prologae by saying: ''I wiU here condnde and take it as a 
oondnsion sufficiently determined and approved, that it is 
convenient and good the scriptures to be read of all sorts and 
kinds of people, and in the vulgar tongue." ^ 

In the second part of the prologue the archbishop uses the 
authority of Gregory Nazianzen, who says : " It is not fit for 
every man to disjiute the high questions of divinity, neither is 
it to be (lone ut all times, neither in every audience must we 
discuss every doubt ; but we must know when, to wliom, and 

how far we ought to enter into such matters I forbid not 

to read, but I forbid to reason. Keither forbid I to reason so 
far as it is good and godly. But I allow not that it is done 

out of season, and out of measure and good order The 

learning of a christian man ought to begin of tlie fear of God, 
to end in matters of high speculation ; and not contrarily to 
begin with speculation and end in fear." ^ Cranmer concludes 
the prologue by saying: " Every man that cometh to the read- 
ing of this holy book ought to bring with him first and fore- 
most this fear of Almighty Qod, and then next a firm and 
stable purpose to reform his own self aooording thereunto ; 
and so continne,. . . .shewing himself to be a sober and frnit- 
fnl hearer and learner. Which if he do, he shall prove at 
the length well able to teaoh^ thongh not wit^i his mouthy 

men set down this notable pra&ee, . . . .ta wall Ibr the godly exhortations 
and loning admonitions therin g^ven, as also for the reteyning among as 
the memory of that excf^llent and worthy martyr T. G. sometimes Arch* 

bishop of Canterbury." 

> Prologue. Cranmar's Workt, pp. 120-122. * lUd, pp. 128« 124. 
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yet inth his living and gpod example, which ifr sure the 
most lively and most eflbctnooB fimn and manner of teach- 

In canrying out the views of Oianmer as ezpieBsed in his 
prologue, Heniy VIII., by proclamation^ issued a few weeks 
after the appeanmce of the new Bible, required all curates and 
parishioners of every town and parish to provide themselves 
with a copy of the Bible under certain penalties^ to the end 
that the j)eop1e might have free access to the same. The price . 
also of these Bibles was fixed by the king, to prevent extortion 
on the part of public dealers. 

Bishop Bonnor, in accordance with the king's order, com- 
manded six of these Bibles to be set up in convenient places in 
the ehureli of St. Paul ; that all who came thither might 
have access to thera.^ But much more in harmony with his 
feelings, the bishop posted admonition upon the pillars to 
which these Bibles were chained, warning against loud reading 
and disputing. But, as Burnet adds : " People came generally 
to hear the Scriptures read, and such as could and had clear 

voices, came often thither with great Crowds about them 

Kor conld the People be hind red from entring into disputes 
about some places, for who could hear the words of the Insti- 
tution of the Sacrament, Drink ye aU of it, or St, PauVs Dis- 
comse against worship m an unknown Tongue, and not from 
thence be led to consider, that the People were deprived of the 
. Cup, which by Ohiist's express Command was to be drank by 
all; and that they were kept in a worship, to which the un- 
learned conld not say, Amm, since they understood not what 
was said, either ui the Collects or Hymna" * Complaints, how- 
ever, were made to the king, and doubtless by his consent new 
advertisements were posted up, threatening to remove the 
Bibles from the church if they continued to abuse so high a 
favor.* There were indiscretions committed, doubtless, by 
these Bible readers, and by tliose who listened to them ; but 

* Prologue. Cranmer's Works, p. 124. 

> Burnet's IRgtaryofthe Mtformation, I.. B. III., p. 802. 

• JUd, p. 808. * Ibid, p. 808. 
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they wQTQ sucli as would arise irom. the provoking oppoBitioiL 
of the Komish party. 

Cranmers part in the work of revising this edition was, 
according to btrjpe, that he added the last Hand, mending 
it in diners Places with his own Pen and fixing a very ex- 
cellent Preface before it.*'* But Myles Goverdale was the» 
chief doer of this edition as be had been of that of 1539. 
The revision of April, 1540, bears the impress of OoTerdale's 
hand, in that he introduced more changes in those portions 
originally translated by himtolf, than in the parts transUted 
by Tyndale. His compromising spirit is also seen in his 
desire to make the yersion as acceptable as. possible by intro- 
dacing phrases or ''supplementaiy clauses " fh>m the 
Vnlgate. These weie put in smaller type, also in brackets, 
to show that they were not in the original text The follow- 
ing may be taken as illustrations: 

Pb^ I. 4. bat ihej lyke the cbaflb whycfae the winde 

scatered away (from the face of the earth.) 
IL 11. Serue the Lorde in feaxe and rqoyoe {unto kun) wyth 

reuerence. 

13. Eysse the sonne lestc he be augiy and so ye peryshe from 
the {ryghte) wa^ e. 
VIL 11. God 1b a righteoos Jodge {strong andpaeient) and God is 

pzoooked eueiy daye. 
XL 4 . . . ESa ejeB eoagjdiut {fh$ poon,) 
Xm. ft. . . . (TeaIuiiUpraifmth4nam§ifih$Lora4 
ihe mod kpMt.) 

XIV. 8. . • . (th^yr throte i* an open sepulrhre ; wyth 
iheyr tmgues they haue disceaued, the pjyson of afipes 
is under theyr iyppea. Theyr mouthe is full of 
cursyng and hitternew ; tJieyr feete are swift to disd 
Uoude, Dutnueian and unhi^inm it in thiifr 
foosyM, and the wp» 0/ pvm AaiM ttiy hnmotn, 
lAtfftf U nofmre of God before theyr eyes.) 
Aflto n. 88. . . .he hath shed forth this (gifte.) 

48. . and many wonders and signs were 

shewed by the Ai>ostlea. {at JeruMlem, And guiek 
feare came vpon all men,) 

> MmoriaU ^ OranimtTt p. 444. London, 1684 
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IV, 85b .. . -whicho {in the holy gatt) by the movflie 
of thy eeruaunt Dauid {our father) hast sayde. 
87. . . . gathered themselues together (t» tJM 
eitie.) 

y. IS, . . {and thai they might at t$ de^fwrred 

ftwn iMr ii^hmfHei.) 
xm. 80. Bat God njaed hym agayne from death (tks thirde de^.) 
XIY. 7. . . . (ilnd aZ7 the multitude was moved at their 

doctrffne, hut Pond and Bamabat tefywi still at 

J4fttra») 

XV. 84 ... it pleased Silas to abyde there still 
Judas departed alone to Jerusalem,) 
4L . . . (eommaundinge to kepe ths preeeptes of 
tA« ApeitUt and dden,) 



A limited comparison of Cromweirs Bible, 1539, with 
Cranmer's Bible, 1540, shows evidence of revision, though 
the changes are not always improTements. Take the follow- 
ing as examples ; 



Bom. L 6. Of whose nombre you be that are called of Jeea Christ. , 

Cranmer's Bible has : the deete. 
7. . . . beloued of Ood and eaUsd sayntes, 

Ciaiimer'0 mUe has : sa^ntes if sUetSon, 
0. ... I make mencyim of yoa aUwaifM in my 

piayen. Cranmei^B HUe has : praying dlwti^s. 
84 . . . wherfore Ood gane them vp tnto their 
herte* lustes to unelennes. Cranmer's Bible has : to 
uneUnnes thorow the lustes of their own heartes. 
85. . . . which is Uemd for euer. Amen. Cran- 

mer's Bible has ; to be praised. 
8Ql . . . back1ilten» baton of €K)d,d00r9o/trr9n^tf. 
Cianmei^sBiUebas: dUda^/nti^ 
17. 84 ftom didh. Qnamafn BIMe lias : f lom 

ih^dmd. 

85. . . . and rose agayne for to justifye ts. Cran- 
mer's Bible haa : and was raysed agayne for our 

justifimcion. 

V. 9. Moch more then now {seynge we are justifyed by hys bloud) 
shall iM be saned from wrath thorow hym. Cxan- 
mei'a Btble nads :. . . .(wee that are justified by hia 
Mood) ehal be saned from wxath thvoagb bym. 
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12. • . . as all 7n€7i synned. Cxanmer's Bible hu : 

as all wee Juiue synned. 
15. . . . whych, was geuen by one maa Jesus 

Christ CrannittKB BiUe has : tif one man. 
VL 14. not tifOM bane ^power oner ymu Oimimiei's Bible 

reads: J^r maim lAaff iMf baae power oner you* 
20l . . . were net mder lygbtewegnes. Gran- 

mer's Bible has :. . . .ye were t^fde of xigbteoasnes. 

There were six editions of Cranmer's Bible, including tliose 
of April, July and November, 1540, and May, November and 
December, 1541, making, with Cromwell's Bible of 1539, 
seven editions of the Great Bible. The prologue of Cranmer 
appeared in the above named six editions ; and in every re- 
spect there was great similarity between them, as there was 
so systematic revision after the edition of April, 1540. The 
edition of Jnly^ 1540, is the last which contains the arms at 
OromweU, as he was beheaded July 28 of the same year. 

Thomas Cromwell fell a victim to the envy and jealousy of 
his enemies. On aooonnt of the prefermente he leoeived at 
the hands of the king, he was hated hy the nohility, who 
looked npon his eleration, not so mnch as honor to him as 
injury to themselyes. The deigy were exasperated at his 
presumption in accepting the high title and place of yicar 
general in spiritoal matters; and then his active part in the 
dissohition of abbeys made his name odious to all classes 
excepting Protestants.^ Cromwell fell, as Burnet well says, 
** under the weight of popular Odium rather than Guilt."* 
We are specially interested in the character of Lord Cromwell 
on account of his agency in furthering the Reformation, and 
of his life-long interest in promoting the translation and 
circulation of the Englisli Scriptures. He was the cliief 
patron of Myles Coverdale in his work of putting forth the 
Bible of 1535. Cromwell and Cranmer vie with each other 
.in their zeal for an English translation of the Bible, that 

1 FnUer's Chwnh MUtorif of Britain, 6. V., p. 281. 
• Bmel,*BHittar9qfm»Btf,,t,'Bim,,^2e6, 
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should be acceptable to the people. It was Cromwell who 
complied with the request of Cranmer to obtun the king's 
sathority for the setting fbrth of Matthewe^s Bibk^ 1537^ 
whioh lies at the foundation of the seyenal editions known as 
the Bible of the Greatest Volnme. And as Oromwell was 
prominent in the issuing the first edition, so Oranmer was 
prominent In putting forth the seoond edition of these Qreat 



Bibles. Among the able men of the court of Henry Vm, 
Lord Cromwell was the ablest. Cranmer was moro learned, 
'Bonner more crafty, Tonstal more cunning, and Gardiner 
more politic, but for re€ogiiized statesniansiiip and native 
ability Thomas Cromwell surpassed them all. But high 
places of honor, and distinguished ahilities to fill them, as 
well as the esteem of the king, could not shield him from the 
poisoned shafts of his enemies. The affectionate regard of 
Cranmer for Cromwell, even after the king had turned his 
back upon him, must ever excite admiration. Even after 
Cromwell had been sent to the tower, Cranmer appealed to 
the king in his behalf, in which he magnified Cromwell's 

"diligence in the King's Service That he thought no 

king of England had ever such a Servant; upon that ac- 
count, he had loved him But if he was a Traytor, he 

was glad it was discovered. But he prayed God earnestly, 
to send the King, such a Chancellor in his stead, who could 
and would serve. him as he had done." ^ But the appeal was 
in vain, and Cromwell, after remaining six weeks in prison, 
was brought forth and beheaded at Tower HiU on the 38th 
day of July, 1640.' 

The third edition of Cranmei^s Bible which appeared in 
November, 1540, bears evidence on the title-page of the fall 
of Lord Cromwell, in that, in place of the shield, there is a 
significant blank. Another peculiarity of this edition is that 
upon the same page appear the names of Tonstal and Heath, 
the former of whom had been a very prominent Bible burner, 
and cruel persecutor of the active friends of the English 

< Buniefs Hidory of the Stf., 1., B. lU.. p. 877. * Hid, p. 981 
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Bible. The explanation of this strange anomaly is that these 
names appear in conformity to the injunotioo of ld39, which 
forbade the printing the finglish ScripturcSy nnlesB examined 
and admitted by the king; or one of his privy conncil, or one 
of the bishops of the realm, whose name mast theridn be 
expressed. This edition of November is known as Tonstal 
and Heath's Bible. The title-psge reads : The Bible in 
Englishe, of the laigest and greatest nolum^, auctorysed and 
apaynted by the oommanndemente of onr most redoubted 
Frffnee and mm^aygne Lorde Kynge Henry the VIII., 
snpreme head of thia his Okwrth$ and Bealm of England ; 
to be frequented and need in euery t^unM within this his 
sayd realmoy aeoordynge to the.fvnowr of his f armor injnno- 
tions ginen in that behalfe. Oversene and perused at the 
commaiindmente of the Kynge's Hyghnes, by the ryght 
reverende fathers in God, Cuthbert (Tonstal) byssliop of 
Duresme, and Nicolas (Heath) bisshop of Rochester. 
Printed by Ed ward e Whitchurch. Cu7n priuilegio ad 
imprimendum solinn" The colophon at the close of the 
Now Testament reads : " The ende of the newe Testamente 
and of the whole Bible, Fynyshed in November, 1540." 

For the most part the six editions of the Great Bible asfree 
with each other. Yet Westcott points out hitherto an un- 
observed fact, that in parts the edition of Nov. 1540 goes back 
from the text of April 1540 to that of 1539." ^ He inmiahes 
the following examples in eonfirmation of the same : 

Id 1. 3. . . .1 haue nourished and brought vp children ; 1539 
and Nov. 1540. While the editions of April and July, 1540, 
Kwl: promatid, 

4. . .a fTmoarde generaeion, unnatural Mdren : 16S9 

and Noy. 1640. The editions of April and Jnlj 1640, read : 
a teed ^ ungracious peepli earning their ttays. 

7. . . and it is desolate, as U were loUh enemies in a hatUe: 

1539, and Nov. 1540 ; While April and July 1540, read ; . . 
as tJiey were auhccrted that are aiiiimte from tfie I^^rd. 

8. . . like a betkgcd city, . . . sacriiiccs unto mc : 1529 

> BUL ^ Bng, BWe. pp. 900, 901. 
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and Nov. 1540. While April and July, 1540, read: a 

waMed city, . . . sacrifices unto me saith the Lord. 
12. When yo appear before me ; 1539 and Nov. 1540. While April 

and July, 1540, read : VViien ye come to appear before me. 
— . . . who requireth you to tread ; 1539 and Nov. 1540. 

WUIe April and Jiilj IMO xead: . . who leqniraUi tkU 

^yon to tMftd. 

18. . . sabbaths and solemn dayii ; 1689 and Nov. 1640. While 
April and July 1540 read : . . Mbiwtha and gaUhiri/ng 
♦ together at the solemn daya. 

The above examples will suffice to show that the edition of 
Nov. 1540, agrees with Cromweirs Bible of 1539, and conse- 
quently is not a reprint of the editions of April and July of 
the same year. Aud yet there is such a substantial agreement 
in the several editions of the Great Bible, not only with each 
other^ but with the edition of 1537» that the friends of the 
Old learning, led on by Bishop Gardiner, were bitterly opposed 
to their circulation. Besides, these Biblee were the result of 
Cromwell's enterprise, and as such, must share his degradation. 
*'The BiblOy" they said, ^was of a traytor's setting forth, .... 
For so they report, that Thomas Gramwel, late Earl of Ebbbx, 
was the chief doer, and not yonr highness, bnt as led by him." ^ 
Accordingly there was no more Bible printing during the 
remaining days of Henry VIIL, the last issne being the edition 
of the Great Bible of December, 1541. 

After &e death of Oremwell the Bomish party came into 
power. They hated the Beformation and the English Bible. 
Bnt they could not withstand the former, nor could they 

withdraw the latter from circulation. They determined, how- 
ever, to suppress these heretical Bibles by an authorized edition 
of their own. This plan was secretiy resolved upon, and was 
ready to be laid before the Convocation of 1542. Their propo- 
sition seemed very fair. It was that the bishops of the realm 
should put forth a revised edition of the English Bible. For 
some half dozen years past, the work of publishing revised 

> Strype's EedetiasticaL Memoriak, I., 635. 18KI. 
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editions of tlie Holy Scriptures had become so common, that 
there was nothing iir this proposition to excite suspicion. 
But Cranmer (liseovered their shrewd and artful intent, which 
was to so pervert the English of the traqslation by introducing 
Latin words and phrases, that it could not be UDderstood 
excepting by those who were learned. The oonyocation met 
in February. An order came through the king, requiring the 
bishops and clergy to revise the translation of the Xew 
tament On Friday, during the third session, the bishops to 
the number of fifteen were assigned their several tasks. 
Bishop Gardiner being confident^ and beooming oyer bold by 
the sQooess thns fiur of his plans^ oonkl not rest He mnst 
instraot the revisers. Accordingly^ in the sixth session of this 
oonyocation, he presented a list of Latin words of his own 
selection out of the New Testament, and expressed bis desire 
^that for their genuine and native meaning, and for the 
majesty of the matter in them contained, these wards might 
be retained in their own nature as much as might bee ; or he 
very fitly Englished with the least dUeration!*^ This list 
numbers about a hundred words, and as a matter of interest 
is here inserted.* Ecdesia, Pmnitentia, Poniifex, Ancillay 
Contritus, Olacausta, Jusfitia, Jusfijicare, Idiota, Elemental 
Baptizare, Martyr^ Adorare, Dignus, Sandalium, Sim])leXy 
Tetrarcha, Sacramentum, Swndackrum, Gloria, Conjfida- 
iiones, Cerenwnia, Mysferiumy Beliyio, Spiritus Sancty Spi- 
rit us, Merces, Confiteor tibi. Pater, Panis prcBpositiotiis, 
Communio, Perseverare, Dilerfus, Sapietitia, Piefas, Pres- 
hyier, Lites, Servus, Opera, Sacrificiumy Benedidio, Humilis, 
Humilitas, Scieniia, OentUis, Syimgoga, Ejicere, Miseri- 
cordia, Complacui, Increparey Distribueretur orhisy hiculpO" 
tuSy Senior, Conjlictationes,^ Apocalypsis, Sa/iafaciiOy Con- 
ttntio, Omscientia, Peccafum, Peccatory Idohiin, Prudentia, 
Prudsni0r, Parabola, Magnijico, Oriem, SubdUw, Didragma, 
HospUaUtas, Episoopus, Oriuia, Cfhariias, Tgrannus, Oonett' 

> VuXia^B OhurdiSutorp<it Britain, B,Y.,m. « iMf,p.m 
•iU4l,p.S86. Thk ItetiB taken ftom Faller, i«pe«itioiia«id*aa 
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piscenHa, Oiwra^ Apostolus, Aposiolatus, £!genu8, Stater, 
Soeisias, ^imma, mystsrium, Christua, Oonversari, Profteor, 
ImposiHo manuum, JdoMairia, Dominus, 8anetu$, Oonfeasio, 
ImittUor, PasiAa, JnmtnurabiUs, InsnarrabUis, It^ideHs, 
Faganus, Omm^Uo, Virtutes, DminatUnm, Th/imif Po- 
issiiUes, Sbstia." 

Wheiefoie Gardimf^s designe," says Fuller, "plainly ap- 
peared in stickling for the preserving of so many Laiine words 
to obscure the Scripture ; who, though wanting power to.keep 
the light of the Word from shining, sought out of policy to 
put it into a dark Lanthorn ; contrary to the constant practice 
of God in Scripture^ levelling high hard expressions to the 
capacity of the meanest. For forraign terms are alwaies 
brought in, like Joseph with an Interpreter. Emmanuel doth 
not passe without an Exposition, God toith us; nov Ephatha 
escape, but Commented on, he thou opened : Besides, the Popish 
Bishop multiplied the mixture of Latine names in the Tes- 
tament, to teach the Laity their distance, who though admitted 
into the outward Court of common matter, were yet debarred 
entrance into the Holy of Holies of these mysterious expressions, 
reserved only for the understanding of the high Priesi to 
pierce into them. Moreover, this made Oardiner not onely 
tender, but fond to have these words continued in kinde with- 
out TranslaHon; because the prefii of the Romish Church 
was deeply in some of them concerned ; Wits^csse the word 
Penance (which according to the vulgar *swmd, contrary to 
the original sense thereof) was a magasin of , WUt^worship, 
and brought in much gain to the Priests, who were desirous 
to keep that word, because that word kept them."^ 

At last the unsuspicious eyes of the honest-hearted Oran- 
mer were fiilly opened to the designs of Gardiner and his 
friends, and by a masterly stroke completely thwarted them. 
The archbishop, after obtaining the consent and authority of 
. the king, most unexpectedly to the papists, announced to the 
convocation : " that it was the King's will and pleasure, that 

' » Fuller's Church llutory of Britain, B. V., p. 239. 
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the lYanskaUm Mh of the Old and New Tutament eheuld be 
examined by Bom VNiVEBainxaJ*^ This met with fierce 
opposition on the part of the papists ; but Cranmer insisted 
on the King's wiU and pleasure, whidi at length proTafled^ 
and thus an end was put to the whole afihir. 

In this effort of Bishop Gkurdiner to pat the Scriptures into 
a Latin dress, and thus render them meaningless, we recognize 
the old strife between the hierarchy and the people. From 
the time of Wycliffe, an important clement in this conflict has 
been that of language. Chaucer's Saxon English was the rich 
inheritance of the j)eoplc ; and it had been handed down for 
a century and a lialf, not only in Chaucer's lines, but in Wyc- 
liffe's English Bible. History but in part can relate the oppo- 
sition of the papal authorities to these WyclilBite versions, 
because they contained the Scriptures in the language of the 
people. And when William Tyndale, imbued with the love 
of the Saxon simplicity in our language, embodied this ele- 
ment in his translation of the New Testament, he did for the 
protestant religion and the common people a service heyond 
all praise. For which he and his Testament were hnmed in 
the fire. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. there was a 
revival both of religion and language. The study of classic 
Greek was f jund to be not out of harmony with the study of 
Saxon EngHsh. Sir Thomas Elyot advocated the study of 
Chaucer for the sake of his English. So also it is related of 
Dean Colet, a cotemporary, that he labored to improve his 
English style by the study of the early poets, particularly 
Chaucer, who was then, even as now, regarded as the father of 
Vernacular literature. Erasmus, thongh- he translated the 
Greek New Testament into Latin, warmly favored an English 
yersion of the Scriptures. True, the Latin was not only the 
language of the Bomish Church, hut the chief comer-stone of 
that Church. It was the boast of Kshop Bonner that the 
"Latin tonng should seme through the whole world, because 

• 

> Fuller's Church Uitt&ry <^BrUma, & V., p. m 
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that they should pray geneially altogether in one toung." ^ 
Thia» according to Bonner, was the order in the Church, and 
upon the carrying out of this order depended the universality 
and stability of the Ohnsoh. We are compelled, therefore, 
to recognize an inseparable relation between language and 
religion. The Latin language is one with the Latin Church. 

The abrogation of the Latin/' says Milman, ^as the ezolnsiTO 
langaage of Christian letters and arts npst be inevitably and 
eventoaUy the doom of Latin Christianity.'' ' Latin at this 
period was not only the language of the Chnxdi^ hut of litera- 
ture. Erasmns wrote liis^*FMdseofFolly"inLatin. Thongh 
first pablished in 1511, it was not translated into English till 
1549, when it was done by the hand of Thomas Chaloner. Sir 
Thomas More's " Utopia " was also composed in Latin. It was 
published in 1510.^ This was likewise translated by Chaloner, 
but not till thirty-five years after its first appearance. It was 
therefore a marked epoch in the history of the EiigUiih language 
and of Protestant Christianity, when William Tyndale and 
Myles Coverdale translated the Bible in the vernacular of the 
people. So also when revised editions were multiplied and 
sent forth among the people, since it was a combined and sus- 
tained attack against the progress and stability of the Romish 
Church. The reign of Heur}- VIII., therefore, may be regarded 
as the summertime of the English Bible and English language. 

But Henry in the closing years of his reign is not the man 
he was at its beginning. He is now subject to other advisers. 
Cromwell is gone^ and Cranmer, single-handed, cannot always 
cope with the growing influence of the Komish party. Tho 
Parliament is now under papal control, and enacts, "that all 
manner of books of the Old and New Testament in English, 
. . . .should by the authority of this Act, clearly and utterly 
be abolished and extinguished, and forbidden to be kept 
and used in this reahn, or elsewhere in any of the Kings do- 

' Foxe's Acts and Monuments, p. 1763. 
' History of L<itin Chrutianity, VIII , 334. 

' The earliest edition bearing a date is that of 1518, printed at Basle, 
bee liallam's Literature of£!urop6, 1., 385. Kew York, 1874. 
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mimoDS." * There was a pTOTuioii» however, which excepted 
the Great Bibles, dnoe these were published by the king's 
authority. This act was passed in 1543, and three years after- 
wards was confinnod by " a straight and hard proclamatioii 
of the king to the effect that from henoeforth no man, wo- 
man, or person, of what estate, condition, or degree, bo ener hee 
or they bee, shall after the last day of Angnst nezte ensayng, 
reoeane, hane, take, or keepe in hys or tfaeur poflaeanon the text 
of the new Testament of Tyndals or Conerdals transhition, 

nor of any maner of bokes printed or written in the 

Englishe tongue, which be or shall be set forth in the names 
of Frith, Tindall, Wycklefe^ Joy, Hoy, Baaile, Bale, Barnes, 
OoTeidall, Tonmer (or) Tnej,*** All snch books were to be 
deliyered up to the authorities and to be publicly burnt ; and 
those who refused to deliver up the books, were to be impris- 
oned and fined, us the council might determine. 

The malignant spirit of the papacy now breaks forth anew. 
Heresy is again punished by fire. But this violence shall con- 
tinue but a season. The days of Henry's rule are soon to close. 
After an eventful reign of almost thirty-eight years Henry 
Vin. died.® He was a strong man among strong men. He 
was independent of, yet dei)endent upon, his councilors, and 
too often led by them. But he never forgot his supremacy 
either in Church or State. Ruthlessly he maintained. his own 
will at the expense of friend and foe. He renounced papal 
control, but remained Catholic rather than Protestant. His 
sincere regard for Archbishop Granmer he retained to the last. 
On his death-bed, it was Granmer only that he wished to see. 
Bnt when the archbishop was summoned, the king was speech- 
less, and to inquiries conld only by pressure of the hand giye 
a token of recognition and of his own religions fiuth. 

Upon the death of Heniy VIIL Edwaitl VL ascended the 
throne. His reign was in eyery respect &yorable to the 

* Andereon'B Annals, pp. 378, 379. 

* Foxe's Acts and MonumetUi, p. 1^. 

* January 28, 1547. 
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Befonnation and the English Bible. From the first the ohaiigeB 
were sweeping and ladioaL The statute of the six articles and 
all other bloody statates against Protestants were repealed. 
The oommanioii in both kinds was restored, and the stone 
altars were replaced by wooden tables. Bomish ceremonies, 
snoh as the nse at candles in Candlemao^ ashes in Lent» and 
palms on Palm Snnday, were all done away with. Also all 
laws and canons against the marriage of priests weie revoked.^ 
Bibles of the Largest Volnme were by public order set np in 
the churches, and vicars and curates enjoined not to discour- 
age those " authorized and Ucensed," but rather they were "to 
comfort and exhort " them to read the same. At the same 
time straightly charging, that in the reading of the Scriptures 
"no man should reason or contend, but quietly hear the 
reader." 2 Moreover, the public reading of appropriate Scrip- 
ture was enjoined upon vicars and curates in connection with 
public worship. There was freedom both to read and print 
the Bible; also liberty of choice as to what version should be 
printed. Left to themselves, publishers would naturally seek 
to supply the public demand. And the results show that the 
people desired New Testaments of Tyndale's and Matthewe's 
versions : since out of fifty editions claimed to have been pub- 
lished during the short reign of Edward YI.^ fourteen were 
Bibles and thirtyHsiz were New Testaments.* 

There were no new tnuudations undertaken during this 
reign, unless Sir John Choke's translation of the Ooepel of 
Katthewy and part of the first chapter of the Gospel of Mark 
shall be so regarded. Oheke's translation was made about the 
year 1550, and remained in manuscript till 1843» when it was 
published by James <}oodwin.^ In translating, Choke's man- 
ner was the opposite of that proposed by Bishop Gardiner. 
^ In Yocabulary," says Marsh, Cheke was a purist by princi- 
ple ; for in his almost only known original composition, the 

1 Foz^B AeU md Maftummta, pp. 1480, 1498. 

* Lewis' Hutory of Tranilation»f p. 158. 
' AndenMm'B Annals of the Bible, p. 411. 

« The nuniucEipt is in the Lihmy otf Bennet'B College, Cambridge. 
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Hurt of Sedition^ he employs none bat wordi^ which had 
been for centuries fiimiliar to every intelligent Englishman.'' 
In the translation of the (Gospel of Matthew ''he carries his 
purism still fiurther, and introduoes many ADglo-Sazon com- 
pounds of his own coinage." ^ His object was to avoid words 
derived from the Greek and Latin, on the ground that they 
were unintelligible to English readers. To do which he was 
compelled to coin not a few words, of which the following are 
examples: biwordes, parables; crossed, crucified; /r5/»c//wff«, 
proselyte ; forsai, prophesy ; gain birth, regciieratioii ; hed- 
priest, chief priest ; helinip, child of the Devil ; hundcrder, 
centurion; woonr/, lunatic; orders, traditions ; which are in- 
serted below in their several connections.^ Tiie veise divisions 
are here introduced for the sake of reference. 

Matt. IL 8, 4. When K. Herod herd thi% be was trobled and all 

Jenuakm witii him and ha gathered togither al j* 
hedprieatt end scribee of 7* peo)ile end esked of 
them wheer Chiiet Bchold be horn, 
TV. 84. or inoond, or peleeid, thcj bRragfat vnto 

him and he lieelcd fom. 
XI. 13. For al y« p«*pheet8 and y« law did for»di vnto Joans tijm, 
XIIL 3. And he spaak vnto fern much in Mirordes and said. 

XV. 2. whi do y discipilfl break y* orders of y* elders. 
XIX. 28. Jesus said vnto jem, Je hay folowed me in gain 
birth, 

XXII. 28. At J* <Qm eem y Seddoaeeie vnto him, who sei fwt Is no 
ffoinriiinif, 

80. Tor in vprittng mrjet echel men meri nor women be 
maried. 

XXIII. 18. . to maak con freschmnn, and being '* 

doon ie maak him twijs aa much an lulimp as 
ioursclves. 

XXVn. 23. , lethimbeerofMclflaiiMol* 

Besides Oheke made changes in the mode of spelliBg 
snffldently radical to suit the theories of modem refonners 

' Enpluh Language and Literature, p. 521. New York, 1862. 
' Oonpt In of Matthew and Mark. TnnsUted by Sir John Cheek. . 
London, 1848. , ! 
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in orthography. The following rules have been laid down as 
comprehending in part his system of reform.^ In all cases 
where the vowel a was long, he used aa and omitted the e 
final, as : faak, take ; prepaar, prepare ; haaty hate ; maad, 
made; spaak, spake. In the same manner he used other long 
vowels, as: thijUf thine; mijn, mine; aloon, alone; oon, one ; 
moor, more ; stoon, stone. Again diphthongs were done away 
with, and double vowels used in their stead, as : speek, speak ; 
ilieery their; booty boat; geestes, guests; bijUf huilt. The 
final e was utterly abolished as being nseless, as ; ffiv, give ; 
curs, curse; ca7n, came. Another rule was to omit silent 
letters iu the middle of words, as.: dout, donht; c^e^, debt; 
fautf iault ; wold, would. Another peculiarity was the sub- 
stituting the letter i for y, as: iau, jon ipai, pay; mighH, 
inighty ; sometimes, however, at the end of a word the double 
TOwel ee was substituted ior as : honestee^ honesty ; extrmUief 
extremity. Again he gives to ^ the power of M in the be- 
ginning, middle and end of words, as: o^, other; dooy, 
both ; yem, them. 

Gheke's abbreviations and contractions are not all new, but 
they are so numerous as to obscure the meaning of the text 
As examples we find ; pform, perform ; p°pheet, prophet ; X, 
Lord ; A', Kingdom. In a very few instances he makes use 
of Greek letters for the sake of abbreviation, as in the words : 
axes, aches ; raxa, raca ; J(*)na8, Joonas ; Juatham, 
Jooatham.' 

The following is here transcribed as a specimen of Cbeke's 
manner in his translation : 

Matt. V, 1-20. And he Being y« gve&t resort went vp into y* liil. 

And when he wad set his discipilB c&m vnto him, and 
he opened his nionth and fan^it them on {his wise. 
Happi be y* beggwrs in sprint, for y* kingdom, of . heaven 
istheen. 

Happi be y moomets, for y** adial be oomfortod. 

* Octpeit of MaUhew and Mark. InirodueUon, pp. 18, 19. 
» im pp. 90, 81. 
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EUippi be J* meek, for 7*' Bchal enherit j* earth. 
Happi be y* hungri and thuxsti ot lightaoaflnea for 

achal be filled. 
Happi be y« pitiful, for y*' sckal be pitied. 
Hapi^ lie j« dean in hart for y** Bcfaal tee god. 
Happi be 7* peeanakers for y«* adud be eaUed go&dn 

ehildien. 

Bappi be y peraeqamted for rIghtiUMaMi mak, 1m y 

kin^oom of heaven ia theers. 
Happi be yow, when y*' rebuke yow, and pereequut yow, 
and speek al evel and lie against yow for mi cause, 
be glad and reiois for yo' reward in heaven ia 
gieal For so perseqauted thej y* p^pbeele aCoor 
your t^m. . 

Tow be 7* aalt of 7« earth, if j* aall be ^naaTorio 

whe^rwith achal thinges be salted. Jt is good for 
none other thing, but to be throown «wai» and to 
be trooden down bi men. 
Yow be y* li^ht of y* world. A citee can not be hiden 
y^ is set aloft on an hil, nor men burn not a light, 
and put it vnder a buacbel but in a caudelstick, 
and it giveth light to al 7*. be in jr* houae, let yo' 
light 800 ach^n befbor men 7* y** mat aee your 
good woiiMa» end give gloai to your fkfiier wliidi 
ia in heaven. 

^link not y* J cam to hreek j« law or y* propheets, J 
cam not to breek but to fulfil, truli I eai vnto yow, 
til heaven and ertji goo awai, one iot, nor one titil 
echal not go awai from y* law, til al be doon. 
Whoaoerer then Ineeketh oon of y leat of y*** 
cOmandmenta, and teeheth many* aaanit headial be 
called y* leeat in y* kingdoom of heaven. But who> 
aoever doth and tedieth he schal be called greet in y* 
kingdoom of heaven. For J sal viito yow except your 
rightnousnea be moor plentiful Scribes and 

Pharisees, yow eehal not enter into y* kingdoom of 
heaven. 

Sir John Oheke's purism was .occasioDed in part by a 
growing tendency at that time to adopt into the langaage 
ItalianiBiiiS} FienehismB and Latinisms. A few words from 
Thomas Wilson's Arte of Bhetoricke^ which iq ipeaied in 1653, 
donhtlesB will giye a coirect impresBion of this tendency. 
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« Among other Imbods,* he saya^ ^ this should fint be learned^ 
that we neaer afibct aay straange ynkehorne termeB, bnt to 
speake as is oommonlj reoeiiied:....Some sekeso&ne for 
oatiandishe Englishes that they forget altogether their 

motfaei's bngnage Some fiure jonmied gentlemen at their 

letame home, Hke as they lone to go in forrein apparel, so 
the! will ponder their talke with onersea language. He that 
oometh lately ont of Ennnoe will talke Frenche Englishe, and 
nener blnshe at the matter. Another choppes in with Eng- 
lishe ItaHanated, and applieth the Italian phraise to onr 

Englisho speakyng The ynlearned or folishe phantasti- 

call, that smelles but of learayug . . . . will so Ijutine their 
tongues, that the simple cannot but wonder at their talke, 
and thinke surely thei speake by some reuelacion.'* * He 
gives a practical illustration of this folly, by quoting a letter 
written about that time, " by a Lincolneshire man for a voide 
benefice." The letter was addressed to the Lord Chancellor 
and began as follows : " Ponderyng, expendyng and reuo- 
latyng with myself, your ingent affabilitie, and ingenious 
capacitie, for mundane affaires, I cannot but celebrate and 
extoll yonr magnificall dexteritie above all other. For how 
could yon haye adopted sucho illustrate prerogative and 
dominiall snperioritie, if the fecundiiie of your in genie had 
not been so fertile and wonderfiill pregnannt, &o." > 

in the meanwhile the English languai^e is growing in im- 
portance. As yet it had failed to command tlie confidence of 
authors. It was too humble and limited a medium to be 
intrusted with their reputation. In other words the mass of 
the people through sheer ignorance made no demand for 
• English books. But times are changing for the better. 
Boger Ascham taught his own age the power of the English 
tongue. His Toxophilus and Schole Master were important 
contribntions to the literature of that period. And they still 
serve as examples of good English. And yet Asoham shared 

» Warton'8 History of English Poetry, UL, 884, 881 London, 1781. 
* Ihid, mtUt Pb 887. 
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80 much of the prejudice of his age that he offered an apology 
for not employing in his writings the language of the learned. 
"If any man would hlame me," he says, "eyther for takinge 
sach a matter in haadCy or els for wry tinge it in the Englishe 
tongue, this aunswere I may make him, that when the best of the 
realme thinoke it honest (honorable) for them to use, I, one 
of the meanest sorte, ought not to suppose it vile for me to 
ijnryte ; and thougbe to have written it in another tongue, bad 
bene both more profitable for my study, and also more honest 
for my name, yet I can tbinke my labouie well bestowed, if 
with a little hindrance of my profite and name, may come any 
furtherance to the pleasure or commodity of the gentlemen 
and yomen of Bnglande, for whose sake I toke this matter in 
hand."^ In noble contrast with this petty strife for reputa- 
tion which Aseham even could not quite banish torn his 
mind, there were those during all these years, who labored for 
the sake of the people to place the Bible in English in their 
hands, which has proyed from Uie beginning a powerful agency 
in elerating and purifying both our language and our religion. 

The preraOing sentiment during the reign of Edward VI. 

was, that there was not so much need of new versions as a 
proper under.stunding of the Scriptures as already translated. 
Hence the Paraphrase of Erasmus, recently translated, was 
ordered to be placed by the side of the Bible in the churches ; 
and vicars and curates were enjoined to possess themselves of 
a copy of the same, as well as of a copy of the New Testament. 
Public lectures or professorships were provided in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for expounding the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. Tlie design of these lectures was, tirst, to inter- 
pret the Scriptures according to the Propriety of the Lan- 
guage," and second, to " Illustrate difficult and obscure Places 
and reconcile those that seemed repugnant to one another/'* 
Besides this the Gospel was preached to the poor. Latimer, 
Bradford, and Knox, with all freedom and boldness, spake- 

* Roger Ascham's Worktf p. 68. London, eirea, 1768. 

* Stiype^s Ifemarialt efOnmrnw, B. n., pb.107. 
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file word in its paniy to the people. It is noticeable that in 
the oonnties where tiie dootrines of Wydiffe had been neeived 
and retained, there the Gospel was now most welcomed. Eren 
after the accession of Mary the people thronged together to 
listen to snoh preachers as Knox, who exhorted them to per^ 
severe in the &ith they bad professed^ Bnt this hamst 
season was cnt short soon after the death of Edward.* Re- 
taliation on the Protestants now became the watchword. 
Popish ceremonies were again introduced, and auricular con- 
fession re-established. Married priests were deprived of their 
livings and divorced from their wives, notwithstanding the 
laws were in force which legalized the marriage.* The Bible 
was rudely torn from its place in the churches, trampled under 
foot, and in some instances burned. Foreigners favoring 
Protestantism were banished the kingdom. Many leading 
Protestants fled, not so much from personal fear, as from the 
entreaties of their friends ; while many, both men and women, 
rushed into exile to escape the fury of the storm. These cruel 
years of Mary's reign smell of fire and blood. And " dismal 
were the flames that biased ont ereiywhere^ fed with the fuel 
of the bodies of poor men and women, under a popish legate, 
and two bloody bishops."* Among the victimB sacrificed 
during this reign were such men as Thomas Rogers, the editor 
and reviser of Matthewe's Bible; Hugh latimer," the ad- 
mirable preacher and early advocate of an EngHsh translation 

' McCries Life of Knor, p. 82. N. D 

^ Edward died July G, loo3. Mary was crowned July 19, 1553, and 
reigned only five years and four months. 

* Strype's Ecdetkutical Metnorialu, IV., 174. London, 1810. 
« Ibid, p. 416. 

* *' I cannot here omit <dd Father liATDiBt'B Habit at this bis «ppM 
ing before the CJommisrioiiHS, which was alsp bis Habit while he re- 
mained a Prisoner in Oxford. He held his Hat in his Hand ; he bati a 
Kerchief on his Head, and upon it a Night cap or two, and a parent Cap 
such as Townsmen used, with two broad Fhips, to button under his chin ; 
an old throdbare Brixtoic frecz (Jown, girded to his H<xly with a penny 
lether Girdie, at which banged, by a long string of Leather, his Tes- 
tament, and bis Spectades witboat case banging alwat bis Neck upon 
bis Breast/*— Stiypo's Memoriait Crannur, K UL, ch. x., p. 886w 
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of the Scriptures, and a constant upholder of the right of the 
people to })ossess and read the Bible in their own tongue; and 
last, but first of all, Archbishop Cranmer, whose name is most 
intimately cojuiected with the Eeformatioxi and the English 
Bible. 

There was no special legislfttioii against the English Bible 
daring this reign, neither was there any occasion, since the 
constitution of Arnndle, against the reading of WyoUffe's trans- 
lation or that of any other peison after his time^ was in foil 
force. There were^ however, royal proclamations issued com- 
manding the Beaiching for and deliyering np of heretioal books 
tiiat they might be burned. Heresy and the English Bible 
were sdpposed to walk hand in hand ; henocf, to be a firiend of 
the English Scriptnres was, in the estimatioii of papists, to be 
an enemy of the qaeen's laws.^ The qaeen's conncil was alto- 
gether popish, oonseqnenUy Protestants were dealt with as the 
worst sort of malefactors. ''And things were carried in that 
B&mitf/^ says Strype, "as though it were resolred utterly to 
extinguish the religion for ever in England ; for, besides the 
exquisite pain of burning to death, which some hundreds 
underwent, * some of the professors were thrown into dungeons, 
ugsome holes, dark, loathsome, and stinking comers; other 
some lying in fetters and chains, and loaded with so many 
irons, that they could scarcely stir. Some tyed in the stocks 
with their heels upwards ; some having their legs in stocks, 
and their necks chained to the wall with gorgets of iron ;. . . . 
some standing in Skevin<?ton's gives, wiiich were most painful 
engines of iron, with their bodies doubled ; some whipped and 
scourged, beaten with rods and buffeted with lists ; some hav- 
ing their hands burned with a candle to try their patience, or 
force them to relent ; some hunger-pined, and some miserably 
&mished and starved. All these torments and many more, 
even such as cruel Phalaris could not devise worse, were prac- 
tised by papiste^ the stout^ sturdy soldiers of Satan, thus de- 
lighting in variety of tyranny and torments upon the saints 

' FoMtfB AeU and MmutMntt, p. 1719. 
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of God." * From sach horrors hundreds took refuge abroad, 
and formed Christian congregations in various cities on the 
continent. And so it came to pass that to this Marian per- 
eecution we are indebted indirectly for one of the most noted 
and best English translations of the Bible. A translation 
made by English exiles at Geneva, and known as the Genevan 
Bible, an account of which will be giyea in the next chapter. 

> Stzype's EeokaiMtioal Mmoriali, lY., 415, 416. London, 1816. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

THE GENEVAN BIBLE, A.D. 1080. 

A MONO those who o»me to Genera on aooonnt of the 
jCjl. Marian peraeoation was WUliiEun Whittingham. Hanng 
escaped from England, he first took refage in Frankfort This 
was in Jane, 1654; hat on aooonnt of the tronhles there, he, 
with other Non-oonformisti^ removed to Geneva, which at that 
time was the center of Protestantism and the home of Calvin 
and Beza. When John Enoz ]eft Geneva fcnr hk own conn- 
try, Whittingham, by the advice of Calvin, took orders in the 
Genevan form and became Knox's successor. By common 
consent Whittingham bore the palm for scholarship among 
his brethren ; and by tlieir counsel he undertook and com- 
pleted the translation of the New Testament of 1557. This 
work, like that of Tyndale, was by a single hand, and done in 
exile, but in circumstances very different, since Whittingham 
was surrounded by friends ready to extend sympathy and prac- 
tical aid. In the work of revision Whittingham availed him- 
self of the learning of his brethren as well as of the most ap- 
proved Greek helps and of translations in other tongues, " as 
the learned may easily indge, both by the faithful renderiog of 
the sentence, and also by the proprietie of the wordes, and 
perspecuite of the phrase." * The editidn was in small octavo 
or duodecimo siase, and printed by Courad Badius, at Geneva, 
in Boman type, with tiie following title: The Newe Testa- 
ment of onr Lorde Jesns Christy conferred diligently with the 
Greke and hest approved Translations. With the aignmentB, 
as wel hefore the chapters as for every Boke and Epistle, also 
diversities of leadmgs and most profitable annotations of all 

1 Whittingham'B Addmt io th0 Beadtr, Eadie^B Eag. BibU, II., 6. 
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hard places ; Whereunto is added a copious Table. Printed 
by Conrad Badius. M.D.LVII." The prefatory matter is 
made up of an " Epistle by John Calviu," and an Address to 
the Reader " by William Whittingham. At the end there is 
soi'* Alphabetical Index to the New Testament," and a "Pcr- 
fect supputaiim of the Yeret and Time from Adam unto 
Christr 

The reTidon of 1667 was the first English New Testament 
that diYided the text into -verses, with hreaks acoording to onr 
present manner, and marked them with figores. In this 
division, Whittingham followed Bobert Stevens' Greek Testa- 
ment of 1551, bnt improved npon it» in that he attached the 
numbers to each subdivision or verse, while the Greek Testa- 
ment simply placed them in the margin.^ The fiimiliar story 
of Bobert Stephens dividing the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament into verses, while journeying on horseback from Paris 
to Lyons, is founded on the statement of his son Henry in 
the preface to his " Concordance," published in 1594. " Ilia 
father," he suys, *' finding the hooks of the New Testament 
already divided into cliapters, proceeded to a further subdi- 
vision into verses The wliole work was accomplished inter 

eqidtandum on his journey from Paris to Lyons." "* Probably 
he means not literally while on horseback, but at the several 
inns where he stopped in making this journey. At first this 
labor seemed of doubtful success, but soon it met with univer- 
sal aoceptanoe. 

There are some who attribute the invention of dividing the- 
Smptures, that is the Latin Bible, into sections and subsec- 
tions, to Steven Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, about the 
year 1220. But Prideauz insists that the honor belongs to 
Oardinal Hugo de St Cher, who flourished about the year 
1340. According to Prideauz, the chapters of our present 
Bibles correspond to the sections made by Hugo. These sec- 
tions he divided into subsections and marked them by capital 

> Tovenlej's Literature of the Bible, III., 130. 
t fimtiih's Bibte DkHiona/ry, Art. BSbU, 
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letters. These divisions were designed for convenient reference 
by his new ^ Conoordaaoe," which was the first made for the 
Latin Bible. The verse divisions^ however, were not made till 
about 1438-1445, when they were introduced by a Jewish 
Rabbi named Isaac Nathan. Babbi Nathan being £uniliar 
with Hugo's Latin Concordaiioe»" determined to prepare one 
for the Hebrew Bible. He began his work in 1438, and was 
some seven years in completing it He followed Hugo in bis 
sectional division^ bat improved npon him in the snbseotiona^ 
by introdnoing the yenw divisions of the oldest Masoretic 
Hebrew Bibles.^ He says in his prefim : " As I observed that 
the Latin translation has each book divided into a certain 
number of sections and ohapters, which are not in onr (Hebrew) 
Bibles, I have therefore marked all the yeiises, according to 
their numbers, together with the number of each chapter ; I 
have also marked the numbers of tlie verses, as they exist in 
our (Hebrew) Bibles, for the greater facility of tinding each 
passage referred to." This mode of indicating the verses as 
well as chapters was followed by Sanctes Pagninus m 1528, 
w^hen he made his Latin translation of the Bible from the 
original Hebrew and Greek. Pagninus was followed in turn 
by Stevens, at least in part, in 1551.2 And as Whittingliam 
professedly followed these authorities, it would seem from the 
above statements, that while the Jews are indebted to Chris- 
tians for the division of the text of their Bibles into chapters, 
Christians are indebted to the Jews for the subdivision of the 
chapters into rerses. 

It has been quite common of late years to rail against the 
verse divisions of the Holy Scriptures. Doubtless the sense 
of the text has sometimes been interrupted by this artificial 

» These sections or yerees were called liy the Jews Pesukim. " They 
are marked out in the Hebrew Bibles by two great points at the end of 
them, called from hence Soph'Piuuk, i. e. the end of the veise." Pri- 
deaux' Connection, I., 273. 

« Compare Ibid, I.. 273. 278. Home's Introduction. U., Ch. IV , pp. 
160>173. Smith's Bible Dictionary, Art. Bible. Kitto's Cjfdopedia, 
Art. Senpiwre, Holy. 
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system. It may possibly have given occasion also to the build- 
ing of doctrinal systems upon isolated text&" And yet too 
often the practical benefits of easy reference, and help to the 
memory, and tlie adaptation for reading in public, have been 
overlooked. The divisions of chapter and verse have no 
Biblical authority. Neither has that of the paragraph, neither 
has that of the comma^ semicolon, or period in pnnotoatbn. 
They are all of human InTention, and something of the same 
aigaments produced against the Ibrmer may be oiged against 
the latter. The adoption, howerer, of the paragraph and at 
the same time retaining the chaptm and the nnmberings of 
ohapteis and Terses, is doubtless the most desirable mode of 
printing the text of the Bible. 

While this translation of 1557 is based upon the New Tes- 
tament Tcrsion of Tyndale as contained in Matthewe's Bible, 
1537, yet it is independent, and has probably greater claims to 
originality than any preceding English version. But that 
which externally ('buracterizes this version next to its verse 
divisions, and words in italics which indicate that they are not 
in the original, is its marginal notes. These annotations are 
very numerous. For the design of Whittingham was to leave 
"nothing vnexpounded, wherby he that is anything exereised 
in the Scriptures of God, might justely comphiyn of bardenes ; 
and also in respect of them that haue more proffited in the 
same, I haue explioat all such places by the best learned inter- 
preters, as ether were falsely expounded by some, or els 
absnrdely applyed by others." ^ Whittingham thus sought to 
commend his work not only to the learned, but the unlearned. 
Since the time of William Tyndale a great change has taken 
place in public sentiment^ in respect to annotations upon the 
Scriptures. Annotations were now not only permitted, but 
were in great demand. As there was little or no preaching or 
public expounding of the Scriptures, each reader of the Bible 
must interpret for himself. Hence Whittingham sought to 
meet this demand. His annotations were not controversial, 
but practical and thoroughly Galvinistic. 

I CHed by Eadie's Eist. Eng, Bible, II., pp. 6, 7. 
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The following specimens of Whittingham's translation aie 
taken from the repiint of his New Testament in Bagster^s 
Hezapla: 

Matt TL a* ... Our fMiuf which art in heaiUD, 

halowed be thy name. 

10. Let thy kiugdomo come. Thy wU be done eoen in 

earth, as it is in heauen. 

11. Gene vs thys day our dayly bread. 

18. And forgeae oar debtaa, eoen aa wa fbigitfte oar 
debtera. 

18. And laad v» not into tentation, hat deBoer tb tttm 
euiL For thyne ia the kingdmne, and the power, 

and the glorie for euer. Amen. 
L Cor, Xm. 1. Thogii I spake with the tongea of men and Angels, 

and haue not loue, I am cuen as sounding brasse, 

or as a tynkling cymbal. 
2. And thogh I could prophecie, and yndentand all 

aeevetea, and aU knowledge ; yea» yf I had all 

fayth, BO that I conid mono nkonntaina oat of 

their places, and yet had not loue, I were nothing. 
8b And thogh 1 bestowe all my goodes tofede the poore, 

and thogh I gyue my body that I be burned, and 

yet haue not loue, it profiteth me nothing. 
4. Loue suflVeth long, iu courteous ; loue enuieth not ; 

loue doth not boast it selfe, swelleth not. 
8. Difldidneth nothing as ▼nbeaemingfSeketh not her owne 

things, ia not pronnlced to anger, thinkeUi not 

enil. 

6. ReiovBcth not in iniqultie, but reioyseth in the trueth. 

7. Snffreth all thin<^'^cB, bcleueth all thingea, hopeth all 

thinges, endureth all thinges. 

8. Loue doth neuer fall away, thogh that both prophe- 

cilnges Bhallx^ aU^lishcd, and tongues shal cease, 
and learning shal vanishe away. 

9. Fcr we leame in parte, and we prophecie in part, 

10. Bat when that which is perfect, is come, then that 

which is in part shalbe done away. 

11. When I waa a chylde, I spake aa a childe, I onder- 

atode as a chylde, I thoght as a child c, but asBone 
as T was a man, I put away chyldesli tliingg. 

12. For now \vt! se in a glasse, and in a darcke 6i>eakyng; 

but then ^ujU we se face to face. Now I kuowe 
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In ptrt.; hat tihen dud I luum eneo u I am 

knowen, 

18» Now abjdeth fayth, hope, and loae, eaen tbeee fhie, 
but the diiefest of these is loae. 

The flpecifie exoeUenoies of this version may he seen in 
the following passages, which are superior to the renderings of 
our Authorized version, excepting in one or two examples in 
which the latter adopts the readings of the former. 

Matt XXnL 24. Te blTnda gojdm, which strayne out a gnate, and 

Bwalow a cammel. In this reading Whittingham 
followfMi Tyndalc. Our presput version reads : 
strain at a gnat. Tliis lias In-en regarded as a 
blunder of the printers of the hrst edition of the 
A. v.; Imi AUoid thinks that it is liift oonect 
randsfing of the tfsnslaton, and means " strain 
(oat the wine) at (the oeenmnoe of) a gnat." 
However this may be, tbe reading in oar Bibles 
gives an incorrect, while that of Whittingltam 
gives a correct, impression. 
XXVIIL 14, And if this come before the Gouuernour, we wyl 
t pacitie him, and saue you harmelesao. This is 

better than the A. V. which reads : And if this 
come to tfte Chfiernor'9 tan, we will persuade 
him, and secure you. The reference is to a 
judicial hearing, rather than to a report that 
might reach the governor.- Whittingham was 
the first to render this correctly, or at Icnst to re- 
lievo the ambiguity, that is after Wyclifle, who 
reads : And if this be herde of the justice we 
achttleu counceil hjm and make you siker 
(aecnre). 

Mark ZI. 17. Is it not wry tten. My hoose shalbe 

called the house of prayer, ento otf nattontt 
This is sfter T>nda1e, but the A. V. reads ; ef all 
naiions. That Tyndale and Whittingham are 
correct, compare Is. Ivi. 7, to which the Saviour 
refers. ( )ur Lord's indicrnntion was aroused in part, 
because this profanation was of the court of 
the Gentiles While the Jews sacredly kept the 
Jewish parts of the temple, they cared nothing 

' Alford, in loco. 
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for thia oonit, hence Jeeiu qnotei the words of 
the prophet whieh thij had done what thej conld 

to defeat.' 

Act! XXVQ. 0« When mucbe tjme was spent, and Bayling was now 

jeoperdeoua, because also the tyme of the Mist 
vxu now pa-ssed, Paul put them in remembrance. 
In this, the version of 1567 is followed by the 
A. y. TjndMn TCukA and that of the Gnat 

futed. Bat tha aigament of the apoatka la 
hetter austained hj the above lendeiiiig, in that, 

on account of the Fast being passed, it was very 
late in the aeason to undertake so long a voyage.' 
Ep.h. IV, 18. . . because of the hardener of their 

harte. The A. V. has : the biitidnest o/ their 
heart. 

L Theaa. Y. 28. Abetajme from all kynds of enll. The A. V. reada : 

all oppeairmtM of evil. Alford tianalatea sMfy 
form of evil: and thinka the A. V. incorrect;* 
firrt» beeanaa the Greek word doea not aignify 

appearance as used above ; and second, because 
the two members of the sentence would not 
logically correspond. The exhortation is : " hold 
fast that which is good, and reject that which is 
eva"» 

James L 18. Let no man say when he is tempted, that he is 
tempted of God; for God eanmd be iempUd vUk 

euyl, nether tempteth he any man. Whittingham 
is the first to seize upon this reading, which is 
adopted by the A. V. Tyndale (1534) reads: 
For Qod tempteth not vnto evyll, nether tempteth 
he anie man. 

L Pet. L 17. And if so be that ye call him Father whych wythout 
respect of peorson judgeth aooordyng to eneiy 
mana worke,. . . .Thla ia preferable to the A. V. 
which reada :. • . .if ye call <m tAs Father : in 
which it follows Tyndale. This translation of 
Whittingrham is "the only one," says Trench, 
" whicli the ori^nal will bear." Alford trans- 
lates : And if ye call upon as yo^ir Father Him 
who without respect of persons judg'jth, &c.* 

' Trench on the Auikwkid VenAon^ p. 98. " Bnd, in loco. 
* Alford, in loco. * IHd^ in loco. 
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The New Testament of 15d7y though excellent in itself, 
became a stepping-stone to a new revision of the whole Bible. 
Geneva at this time was not only the centre of Protestantism, 
but there were gathered here many eminent scholars. John 
Calvin had resided in Ctoeva since 1636 : and Theodore Beza, 
thoogh a recent comer, became a permanent resident for 
some forty years. There were assembled hero also a goodly 
company of French scholars, who were engaged in revising 
Olivetan's version of the fVench Bible. So likewise was 
gathered here a company of Snglish exiles, made np of sach 
men as: Myles Ooverdale^ John Knox, Thpmas Oole, 
Anthony Gilby, John PoUain, Christopher Goodman, Thomas 
Samson, and William Whittingham. And to the associated 
labors of these brethren, together with the advice and co- 
operation of Calvin and Beza, we are indebted, ibr the 
Genevan Bible, Neither ought we to forget those in the 
congregation "whose hearts God likewise touched, not to 
spare any charges for the furtlierance of such a benefit and 
favor."* The share which these brethren had, as individuals, 
in the work, can not ho determined. The impression prevails 
that the burden fell upon three or four of them. Knox and 
Goodman left Geneva for Scotland in 1559 ; Coverdale, 
Pullain iind Cole returned to England in the same year. This 
would leave Whiltinghuni, Gilby and Samson to comph^te the 
work. Heretofore the translating and revising of the EngUsh 
Scriptures has been, for the most part,- the work of single 
indiTidnals ;* but in this case we ha^e an association of learned 
men uniting their wisdom and energies " for the space of two 
yeeres and more, day and night." ^ And the result is the best 
version since Tyndale and Coverdale made their translations. 
And as a transhbtion the Oenevan Bible constitutes an im- 
portant link between the earliest English Tersioos and onr 
present Authorised yersion. 

This Bible was finished on the lOth of April, 15G0, and was 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in respectful but bold language. 

' Pr^faes, Generu BiUo. London, ISOO. ' /Ntt. 

11 
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After congratulating her upon her preservation " from the 
month of lions," they express a hope that she will favor the 
•* cause of truth, and consequently urge upon her " utterly to 
abolish idolatry ; to root out, cut down, these weeds and im- 
pediments, ... in imitation of the noble Josias who destroyed 
not only their idols and appurtenances, but also burnt the 
priests' bones upon their altars, and pat to death the false 
prophets and aoicerers.^ ^ In the Address to the Christian 
Reader, they claim for their work, *^ a ripe age andcleare light,'' 
also the advantages of being Baironnded by ''so many godly 
and learned men, and anch dinersities of translations in 
diners tongues." * Notwithstanding this, and also the &ot, 
that there were among them noted Hebrew and Greek 
scholars, they arrogated nothing to themselves ''abone the 
least of their brethren'' in undertaking ''this great and 
wonderful worke." Further they protest from a good con- 
science **that they have in euery point and worde faith- 
fully rendred the text and in all hard phices most syncerely 
expounded the same. For God is our witnes, that we haue 
by all means endeauoured to set foorth the puritie of the 
worde and right sense of the holy Ghost." ^ Here follows an 
explanation of their manner in the work of translation. 
" Now as we haue chiefly obeerued the sense, and laboured 

' As cited by Eadie, English Bible, II., 12. London, 1876. 

' In addition to the sources to whicb former translators had access, 
such as the German Zurich Bible, 1524-1529, the Latin translation of 
the Old Teaiament by Sanctes Pagninus, 1528, and the Latin version 
1^ S. MUnster, 1584-36, theee leriseiB iMd Leo Jnda's Latin Tefsion of 
the Old Tetkmunt^ which was completed by Bibttander and PelMcan ; 
thi!) with Gaalth^^rs reyieed Latin New Tttkmmni td Eraimiui, waa 
published in 1544. Thfy posBeaned also the Latin version of Castalio, 
1551. Though Castalio used prreat freedom with the text, by intro- 
ducing classic phm.«-es, yet his version liad its influence up<m later 
Protestant versions. But Beza's Latin version of the Greek Testament, 
1550, exercised a greater influence than uny of the other versions. 
Compaie Weiteott'a Biii. of Uta Eng. Bible, p. Hallam's LH. of 
JSufope, L» 888. 

* Prtfaee, Oenevan Bitle, London, 108IK. 
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alwayes to restore it to all integritie ; so haue we most reuer- 
ently kept the proprietie of the woordes." Further, "diuersitio . 
of speuch '* they noted in the margin ; and wherever in their 
judgment words were added to make the souse clear, such 
words were "put in the text with an other kinde of letter." 
In respect to the verse divisions, they say : we haue folowed 
the Ebrew examples, which haue so eucn from the beginning 
distinguished them. Which thing as it is most profitable for 
memorie, so doth it agree with the best traDSlfttions, and is 
most easie to finde out both by the best Concordances." ^ 

This Tersion was not an independent translation, based as it 
was upon the Great Bible; and yet in the Old Testament par- 
ticularly there were marks of originality and soholarabip. 
The chief aim of the revisers seems to have been to make a 
verbal rendering of tbe original ; but even where tbe changes 
are greatest^" says Westoott^ ^tbe original foundation can still 
be traced, .... At the same 'time there Is abnndant evidence to 
shew that they were perfiKitly competent to deal independently 
vith points of Hebrew scholarship ; and minnte changes in 
expression shew that they were not indiiferent to style." * The 
foUowing excerpts are here inserted as specimens of the trans- 
lation, and are taken from an edition of 1560."* 

Ex. XX. 1. Then Qod spake all these wofdee, e^jing, 

8b I am the Lord thy God, which haue broht thee oat of 
the land of £2g7pt, out of the house of bondage. 

8. Thou shalt haue none other before me. 

4c Thou slialt make tliee no grauP image, nether anie simili- 
tude of things that are in heauen aboue, nether that 
are in the earth beneth, nor that are in the waters 
Tnder the earth. 

OL Thoa dialtaotlKmedowiie to them, nether Btnnie them; 
for I un the Lord thy God, a ieloos Ood, Tisltlng fhe 
iniquitie of the fSntiiera vpon the children, vpon the 
third generaeitm and vpon tbe fourth of them that 
hate me; 

^ Pr^ffue, Genevaa MCc. London, 15116. 

• Hittorff ^ Engl'sh Blbfe, p. 231 . London, t879. 

* From a cony in the Boston Public Libraiy. 
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6. And shewing mercie vnto thousauds to them that loae 

me, and kepe my oommandmenta. 

7. Suit not tike the Name of the Loid thy Qod In Tiine ; 

for the Lord wil.noi liolde him gfltloBBe that taketh 
his Name in vaine. 

8. Remember the Sabbath dale to kepe it holy. 

9. Sixo daies nhalt thou labour, and doc all thy worke. 

10. But the seuenth day i,y tho Sabbath of y« Lord thy Qod ; 

in it thou shalt uot do anie worke, tliou, nor thy gone, 
nor thy daughter, thy mau-seruaut. nor thy maide, 
nor thy beast, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates. 

11. For in size daies the Loide made the heanen and ih^ 

earth, the sea. and all that in them is, and rested' ' 
the seuenth daie ; therefore tlie Lord blessed the 

Sabbath daie and hallowed it. 

12. Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy daies maie 

bo prolonged vpon y« land, which the Lord thy Qod 
giueth thee. 
18. Tlum Shalt not kiO. 

14. Thou shalt not oommit adalterfe. 

15. Thou shalt not steale. 

10. Thou slialt not bears false witnes sgalnst tliy neigh- 
bour. 

17." Thou shalt not couet thy neighbours house, neither shalt 
thou couet thy neighbours wife ; nor his man ser- 
uant, nor his maid, nor his oxe, nor his asse, nether 
any thing that is thy nelghlioarB. 

Pfl. XXIII. 1. The Lord t« my shepheard, I shall not want. 

3. He maketh me to rest in grene pasture and leadeth me 

by the stil iraters. 
8. He restoreth my sonle, and leadeth me In the paths of 
righteousnes for his Names sake. 

4. Yea., thogh I shulde walke through the valley of the 

shadow of death, I wil feare no euil ; for thou art 
with me ; thy rcKl and thy staffi;, they comfort me. 

5. Tliou dost prepare a table before me in the sight of mine 

aduernaries ; thou doest anoint mine head with oyle, 
and my cup mnneih oner. 
A. Donteles kindnes and mercie shal follofr me all the 
daies of my life,, and I shall remaine a long season In 
the hoose of the Lorde. 
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The Genevan Bible was a decided advance upon all former 
translations. The accuracy of its scholarship and the plain- 
ness of its Saxon English oommended it both to the learned 
and unlearned. It became more popular than any pveTionB 
yersion. Though not printed in England for several years 
after it was first issued, yet it very soon became the Bible of 
the honaeludd; and for more than a eentniy and a half it 
maintained its place as the BiUe of the people. Bom of per- 
secution and in exile, it was regarded as the peonliar child of 
Protestantism. A Uvely bond of sympathy existed between 
the brethren at home and those at Geneva during the Marian 
persecution; so that whether at home or abroad, they all snf- 
feved in a common cause. This ihut, therefore, of the labors 
of the brethren abroad was the more higlily prised. 

For a hundred and fifty years there had been an under- 
current of evangelical piety, which found its purity and life 
in the old and well-worn manuscripts of the Wycliffite ver- 
sions. These Chrib Liana were unknown, yet called themselves 
known ; they were persecuted, yet not destroyed. In the 
beginning of the reign of Henry V^III. these Lollards were in 
hearty sympathy with the New learning and its New opinions, 
which were old to them, though new to others. These people 
were the first to welcome and distribute the New Testaments 
of William Tyndale, which ciime fresh into England from the 
printing presses of the continent. They welcomed not only 
the Scriptures in English in these newly-printed Testament^ 
but also the preaching of the Gospel by such men as Bilney, 
Barnes, Ooverdale, and Hugh Latimer. Increasing in num- 
bers, they increased in courage and boldness, and frequently 
met in town-haUs and in open fields for public worshipb And 
as they increased in numbers, they became a recognized power 
by the king and his councilors. In Archbishop Oranmer and 
Lord Cromwell they found stanch supporters. Especially 
. prospered in the reign of Edward YI., they were persecuted 
in the time of Mary; but aie now hopeful in tiie beginning 
oi the reign of Elizabeth, and welcome with joy the nn- 
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episcopal Bible from Geneva. These are they who are now 
known as Non-conformists and Prot<?stant8— an evangelical 
party, who from the first have hatl no sympathy with empty 
forms and sensuous ceremonies, and who, since the trouble in 
Frankfort, have been known as Puritans." ^ 

What the Wycliffite versions therefore were to the Lollards, 
«id the New Testaments of Tjmdale to the Broders in Ohrist 
or Known men, this Genevan Bible was to these Non-con- 
formists <^r Puritans. John Knox is said to have used Tyn- 
dale's New Testament uatil the publication of the Genevan 
Bible^ when he immediately adopted the latter. The con- 
venient size of this Bible was in its imr, both in reinject to 
its price and use. Issued in a small quarto, it was quite in 
contrast with the folios of the Great Bible. Then it was the 
first edition of the Bible printed in Boman characters, the 
type of former editions haying been that of Old English or 
Black Letter. Another chamct^ristic of this Bible was that 
it was the first complete English Bible in which the text was 
separated into verses. The revisers adopted in the New Tes- 
tament the verse divisions of Whittinghatn's version, and in 
the Old Testament the Ebrew examples'* were followed. 
Further, for the help of the reader they added the arguments 
for the books, also for the chapters ; likewise headings indi- 
cating the particular subjects on each page.^ These improve- 
ments had been introduced, in part, in previous revisions ; as 
in Coverdule's Bil>le, tlie arguments for the several chapters 
were placed at the beginning of each book, while the Great 
Bible placed them at the head of each chapter. But the 
headings or catch-words at the top of each page were peculiar 
■ to the Genevan Bible. In this it was followed by the Bishops' 
Bible^ 1568, and by the Authorized version, 1611. 

But that which added most of all to the acceptableness of 
the Genevan Bible was its marginal notes. There was at this 
time a spirit of religious inquiry prevailing among the peo- 

< Neal's Bistory of the PurUatu, I., 68. New York, 1868. 

* Comptie, AMrm to Oe Ohfidian Ueadeir, Pftfaee, Genevan Bible. 
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pie. During the Marian persecntion snch honon bad been 
vitneased, perpetrated on aeoount of religions opinion, and 
Boflbred for the saike o^religions principle^ tbat the questiona of 
the bonr were as to the tmth of these doctrine^ and the mean- 
ing of the Holy Scriptnrefi. And as Qneen Elizabeth's policy 
deyeloped, she became more and more opposed to the preaeb- 
iDg of the Gtospel, consequently the people were dependent 
for instraction npon the annotations of the Holy Scriptures. 
Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth higli ex]>ectations were 
entertained by Prott'stunU of royal favor, and on this account 
undue license was taken by them ; so that partly on this ac- 
count, and partly on account of lier aversion to the plain Gos- 
pel, she required Archbishop Grindal to abridge the nuinbcr 
of preachers, and to put down the religious exercise of prophe- 
sying,* "urging, that it was good for the church to liave few 
preachers, that three or four might suffice for a county, and 
that the reading of the Homilies to the people was sufficient."* 
But in respect to the annotations, the author of the address to 
the " Christian Reader," says : " And considering how hard a 
thing it is to ynderstand the holy Scriptures, and what errors, 
sects and haresies grow dayly for lacke of the true knowledge* 
thereof, and bow many are discouraged (as they pretend), be- 
cause they cannot attaine to the tme and simple meaning of the 
same, we bane also indenonred botb by the diligent reading of 
the best o&mentaries, and also by the conference with the godly 
' and learned brethren, to gather briefe annotations vpon all 

' This oxercise of Prophesying consisted in explanations of certain pcr- 
tions of Scripture allotted to a given number of ministers assembled in 
a church for this purpose. Tht y seem to liave been large Bibh? classes 
held lor mutual improvement in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
But the liberty enjoyed was abused by some in advancing heterodox 
opiaioiw,a&d openly declaring ajainst tbelituigj and the liienudiy ; and 
1^ othen in using the occasion fbr aigoing and disputing. Bat notwltb- 
staading all this, the aichbiahop defended these assemblies, and believed 
it possible to lednss the irregularities by certain rules of order. See 
Chalmer's Bi^raphicnl Dirtwnary, Art. Arehbi^op Orindal, Also Ful- 
ler's Ghvrch HiMory of Britain, B. IX., p. 120. 

* Chaliner'B Dictionary, Art. Grindal, p. '650. 
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the hard places, aswel for the Tuderstanding of snch words as 
are obscure, aud for the declaration of the text, as for the 

application uf the same, as may most appertain U) God's glory 
and the edification of his Church." * The notes arc for the 
mosfc part original, yet some were taken fron\ Calvin and others 
from Beza. And while the charge of theological bias has been 
brought iigaiust them, a cursory examination shows that in the 
main they are historical and practical. And by a careful noting 
it has been found, that even in the Epistle to the lloniaiKs not 
more tlian ten of the two hundred and fifty notes are " unmis- 
takable Calvinistic utterances " * It is worthy of remark also, 
Uiat the annotatioiiB of the Genevan Bible were so highly . 
prized by the revisers of the Bishops' Bible^ that they adopted 
many of them word for word, though tbey were pnblkhing a 
rival edition. 

Annotations at this period were most acoeptablet, and are 
aiwajs invalQable. Bnl it wonld seem that we Uyo in an age 
of Oommentariee ; that the labors of good men in this direc- 
tion are carried to an extreme ; so much so, that the text is in 
danger of being swaHowed np by comments. Bible reading is 
degenerating into Commentary reading. It were better to go 
^ « to the original aonroe than thxa to take the trntb at second 
band. It may be said of the Bible, as it has been said of the 
works of Shakespeare, that ^ notes are often necessary, hot 
they are necessary erils.'^' In the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tares, if we wonld ^*hel the highest pleasure/' and attain the 
greatest spiritual benefit, we ought to read every book, not 
excepting that of Revelation, with " utter negligence " of Com- 
mentaries. When tlje attention is fixed, the reader ought not 
to turn aside for critical or even practical expositions, but 
"read on tiirough brightness and obscurity." In this way 
the mind may lay hold of the truth and the spirit feed upon it. 
And all this notwithstanding many obscurities, since these 
very obscurities may have their use. "There is,'' says Dr. 

* Pn^fiiMt OeneyMi Bible. 

* Eafiie s Ilistjrj/ r,f English Bible. II., 28. 

* Dr. Johnwm's Pr^utt to JohnsoD & SteTons* Shakespeare, I., 838. 
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Johnson, *'tk kind of intellectual remoteness necessary for the 
oomprehension of any great work in its fall design and its trae 
proportions ; a close approach shows the smaller niceties, but 
the beauly of the whole is discerned do longer."^ In this Dr. 
Johnson was treating of Shakespeave, yet how applicable to 
the Holy Scriptures ; since in their d6pth,/tt0 dB9^, and 
true proportions, they cannot be comprehended by the in- 
tellect, but most be discerned by the spirit. But whaterer 
may be true respecting the too great use of Biblical Oommen- 
taries in our day, there was no such abuse in the days of the 
Genevan Bible. The annotations of this Bible were not only 
at first, but so long as it was circulated, they continued to be 
an important element of its popularity and nsefhlnesi. Even 
m 1611, when the first edition of King James* Bible was 
printed, " Some of the Brethren^** says Fuller, ** were not well 
pleased with this Translation, suspecting that it would abate 
the repute of that of Geneva, with their Annotations made by 

English Exiles in that City, in the daies of Qu. Mary 

Yea, some complained, That they could not see into the sense 
of the Scripture for lack of the spectacles of those Geneva An- 
notations."^ And what is more remarkable, an edition of 
King James' Bible was printed in the year 1649, " with the 
Genevan notes, by way of pushing it into favour." Tliis was 
abont forty years after the first edition of King James' Bible 
was first published, and about the time it took the place that 
it has occupied ever since.^ 

Besides annotations they added " Mappes of Cosmographie 
. . . .for the |)erfect vnderstanding and memorie of diuerae 
places and countrys, partly described and partly by occasion 
touched both in the old and New Testament.'' In the edition 
of 1560, published by Hall, at Geneva, these maps are on a 
small scale, covering sometimes half, at others scarcely half of 
the page. The first map indicates the location of the Gard»n 
of Eden^ Qen. ii. 10 ; the second. The Journey of the hraoliiu 

* Dr. Johnson's Prefwe to Johnson & Stevens' Shakespeare, L, ^9. 
■ Church History of Brituin, B, X., ]). 58. London, 1655. 

* AndenoD^ Aimait of Eng. Bible, p. 061. 
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ffbrough the mkkmias. Nam. xzxui ; ilie thiid, 2%e Land of 
Oaman as divitUd among the tovmU tribes. Josh. xt. There is 
also a map of The Heiy Land, as it was in the time of Christ, 
This ig placed at the banning of the New Teatament. These 
maps are designed^ tiiough rudely, to show the physical elera- 
tions of 1^ oonntry. 

In addition to the abo?e popular characteristics of the Gene- 
yon Bible there is one other which deeerres mention, and that 
is the number of its illustrations. The first edition, 1560, con- 
tains the following: The Arke, Gen. vii. 18 ; The Egyptians 
fmr suing the Israelites, Ex. xiv. 9 ; The Arke of the Testimony , 
XXV. 10-15 ; Tlie Table of JShcwe Bread 23-30 ; The Candle 
sticke, 31-37 ; The first Covering of the Tabernacle, xxvL 
1-G ; The Curtaines of Goat es Haire, xxvi. 7-13; Tlie Taber- 
nacle,xxyi. 15-30; Tlie Altar of Burnt Off ring, xxvii. 1-8; 
The High Priest in his Official Robes, xxviii. 3—4; The Altar 
of Incense, xxx. 1-5 ; The Laver of Brasse, xxx. 18 ; Tlie Taber- 
nacle ivith the Tents pitched nrou7ul about //, Num. i. 51-52; 
The Temple Uncovered, I. Kings vi. 2 ; The Temple Covered, 
21 ; The First Figure of the King's House, vii. 2 ; The Second 
Figure of the same House, vii. 3-6 ; The Forme of the Fillar^ 
15-16; The Great Caldron, The Forme of the Caldrone, 

28-37; Tlie Royal TJirone of Solomon, x. 18-20; The Vision 
of Ezehiel, Ezek. i. ; Tlie Description of the Forme of the Tcm--. 
pU, xL These cuts are comparatively well executed. They 
are unall, and are placed in the midst of the page opposite the 
Terse or verses to be illustrated. 

The many exoellendes of the Genevan Bible gaye it a wide 
circulation. Though not printed in En^and till 1675, yet 
like the New Testament .of Tyndale it was* printed abroad 
and scattered broadcast throughout England and Scotland. 
So nnrrersally was this Bible accepted, that it was read from 
the pulpit, quoted in sermons, cited by authorcf, and adopted 
in the fiunily. The bishops and thoee who stood at the head 
of the Universities gave their preference to this yersion, 
though many of them from their ecclesiastical connections^ 
might justly be supposed to have been prejudiced against iti 
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The marked superiority of the Genevan to the Bishops*, as 
well as to the Great Bible, gave it ])lace independent of its Free 
Church origin. But while it enjoyed this preeminence, the 
fact that it was not printed in England until fifteen years 
after its publication at Geneva, argues that it could not have 
been altogether acceptable to those in high places. It is true 
that Queen Elizabeth issued a patent to John Bodleigh " for 

the term of seven years . . .to imprint the Enyluh Bible 

, . . .finished in the present year of our Lord God, a thouaatidy 
five hundred and three score,"** ^ Notwithstandiog this, the 
Genevan Bible was not printed in England previous to the 
death of Archbishop Parker. To this fact join another qnite 
as significant, which iSy tl^at it was often printed after his 
death, and there seems abandant ground for the supposition 
that the arohbishop used his inflnenoe against it.* Hence- 
forth, howe?6r, the Genevan Bible was more frequently 
printed than any other yersion. It became popular, particu- 
larly in Scotland. It was the first Bible printed in Scotland, 
which was in 157^1579.* Afteir the issue of the Bishop's 
Bible in 1568, a yersion intended by the Episcopal authorities 
to supersede the Geneyan Bible, the latter was by no means 
set aside. An estimate made by Mr. Anderson shows, that of 
the one hundred and thirty editions of the Bible and Testa- 
ment published from 1560 to 1608, ninety were of the Gknevau 
version. And if the comparison be limited to Bibles alone, 
then of the eighty-five editions issued, sixty were of the 

* Anderson's Annaln of Englu.% Bibie, p. 458. 

* Bodleigh applied in 15j5 for a renewal or extension of his patent; 
Parker manifested a willingness to extend it, but on condition that no 
impression be ninde except by advice and authority of the biwhops, 
which was a virtual refusal. Neal's Huit. of Puritans, 1., 83. Also, 
Aadenon^B Annait «f Otf JMUtf, p. 461. London, 1862. 

* " The pnblleslkMi of Hie Oenevm venion at Edinburgh without 
•07 change in orthogtaphj or anj aadnralation of the atyle to Scnttiah 
naage, shows that at this period, as at earlier ttanea, the English of 
the south WHS quite intelligible to all the edocated popnlatton of 
Soofeland." Eadie's ifw^. .filn^. JBiUtf, IL, 4a 
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Genevan version.^ These facts show that there was freedom 
in the reign of Elizabeth for printing and circulating the 
Scriptures; and especiafly, that the people were partial to 
the Genevan version. A partiality which maintained even to 
the time of Chai'les T., when the Genevan Bible sank gradu- 
ally into disuse on account of the deservedly growing favor of 
the Authorized version. Mr. Anderson in referring to tlie 
wonderful survival of tho Genevan Bible, says : that while the 
Bishops' Bible was not issued after 1611, the Genevan was 
printed at London in 1633, at Edinburgh in 1640, and at 
Amsterdam in 1644.^ So that the Genevan version was in 
use full tiiirty years and more after the publication of King 
James' Bible^, having enjoyed the preeminence for about 
three-quarters of a century. This liu^t at this time, was 
something remarkable in the history of English versions, 
finding parallels only in the manuscript yersion of Wycliffe^ 
and the printed Kew Testainents of Tyndale. The Wydiffite 
manuBoriptB were in use from 1380 to 15d5; and the printed 
New TestamentB of Tyndale's translation continued in ciron* 
lation from 1525 to 1605, the date of the last edition as noted 
in Ootton's list* 

The language of the GeneTan yersion is remarkable for its 
Saxon simplicity. In style and diction it is one with pre- 
ceding translations. And in cases where the readings differ, 
the translators studied not only oorreotneSB <^ rendering, but 
plainness in word and terseness of expression. The dethrone- 
ment of papal supremacy in England by Ilenr}' VIII. was the 
virtual dethronement of the Latin language from its eccle- 
siastical and literary supremacy. It was not so undei*stood at 
tbe time by the papists. They fondly hoped and believed that 
the Latin would l)e tlie universal language, because it was the 
sacred language of the Church. The Church would become 
uuiversal, and the language would go with the Church. 

^ Annals of the English Bible, pp. 469, 470. « Ibid, ^ S81. 

* EditumM of the BibU m Enfflish, p. 57. Oxford. 1852. 
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Hence the bitter opposition to the tranalation of the Bible 
into English, which they stigmatised as treason against the 
Ohnrch. True, towards the close of the reign of Henry V UL, 

on acoonnt of ciioamstances, that is of the exteusiye circu* 
lution of the English Scriptures, their purposes were some- 
what shaken. Hence the compromise of Gardiner, in which 
lie yields to the necessity of an English version, and yet insists 
tliut a certain class of Ijatin words must be retained. Against 
this hierarchical theory that athrmed the supremacy of the 
Latin tongue, the friends of the Bible in English have boldly, 
and though sometimes at great odds, successfully contended. 
And though the English language steadily grew in strength 
and favor from the time of the Conqueror, and that largely 
through the fact of English versions of the Scriptures, yet 
eyen in the age of Elizabeth its foundations were not con- 
sidered abiding. Lord Bacon had no confidence in the 
vitality of the English tongue. " These modern languages,*' 
be said, will at one time or other play the bankrupts with 
books." ^ The Latin had been regarded in all the past as the 
univerMl and eternal language, and the wisest among men 
oonld not as yet see it otherwise. If Dante had broken from 
the Latin and trusted his fkme to the Tulgar Italian^ it was 
not without a struggle with himself, as well as against the 
advice of his fiiends. Boccacio, though he followed the 
example of Dante, questioned ^ whether the Divine Comedy 
had not been more sublime, and therefore destined to a more 
secure eternity in Latin."* 

Though the pui*pose of the Beformera in translating the 
Scriptures into English was not to promote the interest of 
the English language, nor to break down the supremacy of 
the Latin, yet incidentally these were important elements in 
the conflict, and also among the important results soon to be 
reached. For even now in the reign of Elizabeth the conflict 
both in language and religion is not so much with the old 

' Bacon's Workn. PrefnreA., xvi. BoHton. 1801. 

« Milman's Latin ChrUtiauUy, Vlll., 342. New York, 1874. 
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ecclesiastical spirit of Rome, as with the newly revived pagan 
spirit of Italy. Claaaic ideals now rule in the court and 
palace. Greek and Roman learning was a passion with women 
as well as men, and was pedantically assumed by all classes, 
la faahionable life every thing was tinctured by it. ** When 
the queen paraded through a country town," says Warton, 
** almost every pageant was a Pantheon. When she paid a 
Tisit at the house of any of her nobility, at entering the hall 
she was saluted by the Penatee, and oondaoted to her priry- 
chamber by Meroniy. Even the pastry-oooks were expcort 
mythologists. At dianer, select tranafonnation of Ovid's 
metamorphoseB were exhibited in oonfeodonary; and the 
splendid idng of an immense historio plnmb-oake» was em.- 
•boBsed with a delicious basso-reliero of the destruction of Troy. 
In the affcemoony when she condescoided to walk in the 
garden, the lake was covered with Tritons and Nereids ; the 
pages of the family were oonrerted into Wood-nymphs who 
peeped from every bower; and the footmen gamboled over 
the lawns in the figare of Satyrs."* 

Queen Elizabeth's reign wus characterized by an artificial 
statcliness iu dress, manners, language and religion. In 
pageants and festivals social life ran high, while in forms and 
ceremonials religious life ran low. In literature there was 
also a corresponding sensuousness. The Italian language w^as 
fashional)le at court, and was studied and affected bv all who 
made any i)reteni^ions to refinement. So fashionable did this 
rage for modern Italian become, *'that it almost rivalled the 
classical mania of the day." Fresh novels from Italy were 
sold in every shop. ''So popular were the writers of this 
fksomating country that the English language was absolutely 
inundated with versions of the Italian poets and novelists."' 
Concerning this Ascham complains when he says: These bo 
the enchantments of Circe brought out of ItdHc, to marre 
' mens manors in Snglandc ; much by example of -ill life, but 

1 mttory of English Poetry, IIL. 4M. Londmi, 1781. 

* Di»ke*B Skaikeiipeaire and kk L, 451. Loadon, 1817. 
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more by precepts of fond booka^ of late translated out of 
Italian into Bnglishe, sold in eyerj shop in London; com- 
mended by honest titlesy the soner to oorropt honest 
maoers.'' ^ 

With all this efflorasoenoe of display and alEwtation of man- 
ners there was a oonesponding iluhlon of speech. John 
Lyly, the author d the Anatomy of Wit,* set the fiushionabb 
world in a blase with his new-fengled English. '^All onr 
ladie%" says Bloonty were then his scoUeis ; and tiiat heantie. 
in court who could not parley Eaphuesme, was as littie re- 
garded as shee which now there speakes not Frendh.**' And 
as it not unfreqnently happens, these scoUers outwitted the 
wit of their teacher, changing what in him was fanciful into 
the fantastical. They played with words for the sake of wit 
and brilliancy. A fair estimate of Lyly and his new English 
is that he was a man of much reading, good memory, and 
ready wit; but ran into an excess of alliteration, antithesis, 
tropes, and rhetorical flourishes, playing upon words, and 
indulging in the use of high-sounding words for the sake of 
the sound, which altogether constituted a style not .only arti- 
ficial, but sentimental, affected, and stilted. 

But while this pagan spirit of classic refinement and this 
affectation of manners and speech appeared to |>enneate the body 
politic, yet they were but a part of it, only as an efflorescence. 
For uoderljing this gilt and glitter, there was a substratum 
of earoestnefls, soberness, and honest common sense, which 
formed a grand subsoil for Gospel seed sown by the bands of. 
Beformed husbandmen. The age of Elizabeth may he justly 
chargeable with folly, yet it was not destitute of wisdom. It 
was an age of hope and enterpirise; an age that gave to the- 
world great men, especially in literature. Tiue, it was an age 
of contradictions, as was also the character of its queen ; so 
that, while it gave a hearty welcome to the classic spirit of 
paganism, it likewise gave a hearty welcome to the humble 

> Ro^or AMchfim's Work^, p. 253. London, N. D. (1761). 

• Or RiWiatiM of Euphues, wliich appeared in 1578-9. 

* Drake's Sfiakespeare and his Times, I., 44o. 
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spirit of tlie Gospel. Tlie Genevan Bible, together with pre- 
vious Euglisb versions, was the teacher of this age both in 
language and religion. Yea, the oommandments and precepts 
of the Bible were not more in opposition to the affected man- 
ners and free morals which prevailed, than was its plain Eng- 
lish to the ooirnpted and fantastic speech then so preTnlent* 

The Geneyan Bible was the book of the lionsehold when 
suoh men as Baoon, Baleigb, Herbert, Hooker, Spenser, Sidney, 
and Shakeapeare were growing into manhood. Throngh its 
genefal nse this Bible became not only the standard of the 
language, but a powerfhl inflnoDce in withstanding the pnblic 
taste, fiimiahing, as it did, a noble example in word and phrase 
of pnre English. While, therefore, there was no little con- 
flict of opinion as to the best usage, there was a growing taste 
for language unaffected by Euphuisms and unadorned by 
foreign words. This prevailing pedantry was thoroughly 
ridiculed by Sir Philip Sydney in his character of Master 
Rombus,^ and by Shakespeare in his Holofemes, who drew 
out "the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his 
argument." 2 Besides there was a growing confidence in the 
permanence of the English language. Hookers Ecclesiastical 
Polity, together with a few other works, says Ilallam, " would 
have been thought to require a learned dress in any other 
country." ^ In praise of the English language at this period, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson says : " If the language of theology were 
extracted from Hooker aud the Translation of the Bible ; the 
terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the phrases of 
policy, war, and navigation from Kalegb ; the dialect of 
poetiy and fiction from Spencer and Sidney ; and the diction 
of common life from Shakspeare, few ideas would be lost to 
mankind for want of English words in which they might be 
expressed." * Sir Philip Sidney showed his appreciation of the 

< \fiseellane<nu Works. Lady of May. A Masque, pp. 268-276. 
Boston, 1800. 

• Lave's Labour Loei,, Act IV., Scene II. Also, V., I. 

* IntrodiuiUi»n to LU. of Europe, II., 55. New York, 1874. 
« Bn^^ Diet., Prtfaee^ L, London, 1819. 
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English language when he declared that for uttering sweetly 
and properly the conceit of the mind, which is the end of 
speech, that hath it equally with any other tongue in the 
worlds and is partioalarly happy in compositions of two or 
three words together, near the Greek, &r beyond the Latin ; 
which is one of the greatest beauties can be in a laDgnage.^' ^ 
However great may have been the literary influence of the 
Bible, its social and religions power was still greater. The 
whole temper of the nation was changed. A new conception 
of life and of man superseded the old.''* And this was the 
Ohristian conception of social equality based npon the &ther- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man. A conception, most 
antagonistio to social distinctions that, in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, and in every age, are so flattering to hnman nature, 
which though once denounced as narrow and Puritan, is now 
regarded as broad and Christian. 

And now that over three hundred years have passed, in 
opening the Genevan Bible we find its language rich and 
simple, and will be surprised, perhaps, with the comparative 
fewness of its antiquated and obsolete terms. The following 
may be taken as examples of words obsolete either in form or 
sense : cause, accusation ; chapman^ merchant ; cratch^ man- 
ger ; crime, accusation ; diseasest, troublest ; fardels, goods, 
or baggage ; frailes, clusters ; fjrennes, traps ; herberous, hos- 
pitable ; takes, dung-hill ; pighf, pitched ; pill, make a gain 
of ; plant, sole ; trade, path ; which may be found below in 
their several connectiona 

I8tm.JULy. 18b Then Abigail made haste and toke two hundreth 

cakes .... and an hundreth fraUes oi 

raisins. 

II Kings XIX. 24 . . . and with the plant oi my feete haue I 

dijed all liie floods dosed in. 

> MStedhmmu Workt, I>tfenee of Poetry, p. 131. 
* Oraen's (J. B.) Short BUt, tfiht Bnffiith People, p. 4S7. New Yoik, 
1877. 
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Pfc. CXL. 5. . . and set grenne* for tdp. 

Piov. XXII. 8. Teach a childe in the tradr of his way. 
It. XXllI. 8.. . whose merchants arc princes, whoeecA<ij>- 

rmn (are) the nobles of the worlde. 
Dan. IL 6. . .ye alian be diawen in pieces, and joar 

hooaea shall be made a iaka, 
Maik T. 811. . . Thjdaiighter is dead ; why dtwasMf thou 

the master any further t 
XV. 26. And the title of his caxm was written aboae, Thb 
Kino of the Jewes. 

Luke U* 7. . . . & wrapped him in swadling clothes, and 
laid him iu a cratch, because there was no rowme 
for them in the Ynne. 
Acts XXI. Iff. And after those dayes we tnuaed vp oar fardels, and 

went Tp to Jeroaalem. 
XXV. 18. Against whome when the aoeaseis stode Tp, they 
brought no eiiHU of snche things as I sap- 
posed, 

U Cor. XIL 17. Did I piU yon by anie of them whome I sent vnto 

you ? 

Heb. VIII. 2. . . . and of the true Tabernacle which the 

Lord pight, and not man. 
I Pet IV. 9. Be ye kerberout one to another, withont gmdging. 



Other obsolete words may be found scattered through the 
Old and New Testaments, yet their fl|ianeiie88 argues the 
excellcTicc of this version as to its langnage. And though 
this Bible has served its age, yet it deserves still to be prised 
as a stoFBhonse of pure EngHsh. 

The fbllowingy as specimens of the tmndation, are here 
inserted from the first edition (1560), the title-page of which 
reads: ''The Bible And Holy Scriptures Oonteyned In the 
Olde and Newe Testament. Translated According to the 
Ebme and Greke, and conferred With the best translations in 
diuerse languages, With Moste Pn^table Annotations vpon 
all the hard places, and other things of great importance as 
may appeare in the Epistle to the Reader. ....At Geneva, 
Printed By Bouland Hall, M.D.LX."* 

' From a copy in the Boston Pahlic Libraiy. 
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Mitt. YI. 9. After this m«Mr therefore pray ye. Oar Ikther ivUeh 
art in heauen, balowed be thy NaSM. 

10. Thy Kingdom e come. Thy wil be done eaen in earth as 

(it is) in heauen. 

11. Giae vs this day our daily bread. 

12. And iorgiue vs oar dettes, as we also forgiae oar det- 

tero. 

18. And lead vb not into tentation, bat delioer tb from eoU ; 
fbr thine ia the kingdnime, and the power, and the 

glorie for euer. Amen. 
L Cot* XIIL L Tbogh I speake with the tongues of men and Ange'te, 

and haue not lone, I am (cm) aoondin^ bnuMej or a 
tinkling cymbal. 
2. And tbogU 1 had the (gift) of propbecie, and knewe all 
seeietee and all knowledge, yea, if I had ftith, so that 
. I oolde lemoue mountaiBes^ and had not ]oae, I were 
nothing. 

& And thogh I fede the poore with all my gooda^and thogh 
I giue my bodle, thati be homed, and haoe not lone, 

it profiteth me nothing. 
4. Louesuffreth long ; it is bountiful ; loue enuith not ; loue 
doeth not boast it self ; it is not puffed vp ; 

6. It disdaiueth not ; it Bcketh not her own things ; it is not 

proooked to anger ; it tliinkeA not enil ; 
9, It relojoeth not in fniqnitle, hat reiojceth in tlie tmeth : 

7. It aafltetb all thinga; it beleoeth all ihinga; it hopeth 

all things ; it enduretb all things. 

8. Loue dootli neuer fall away, thogh that prophecynge be 

abolished, or the tongnes cease, or knowledge yanish 
away. 

9. For we knowe in parte, and we prophecie in parte. 

10. But when that whiflliia perflte,iiioome, then thattwhieh 

is in parte, shalhe aboliBhed. 

11. When I waa a diilde, I ipake aa a ohilde, I vnderstode 

as a ehilde, I thoght as a childe ; hat when I became 
a man, I put away childish things. 

12. For now we se through a glasae darkely ; but then {tihal 

we se) face to face. Now I knowe in parte ; but then 
shal 1 knowe euen as 1 am knowen. 
18. And now abideth faith, hope lone, (euen) these thre ; 
hat the chiefest of theee (is) love. 

In 1576, Lawrence Tomson published his revision of the 
New Testament. On aooount of the high esteem in which 
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this tnmslfltion was beld, it was often sabetitated in the Gene- 
vaiL Bible for the New Testameiit yeraion of 1560. Tomson 
was a noted linguist, commanding as be did a knowledge of 
twelve languages. He was not more celebrated for bis erudi- 
tion than for his worth of character. The tiile-page of his 
New Testament printed in 1595 in connection with the Gene- 
van Old Testament^ reads: ''The Newe Testament of ovr 
Lord Jesvs Ohrist^ Translated out of Greeke by Theod. Beza. 

Wherevnto are adioyned briefe svmmaries of Doctrine 

And also Short Expositions on the Phrases and Hard Places. 
. . . Englished by L. Toinsou. Imprinted at Loudon, by the 

Deputies of Christopher Barker Anno 1595. Cum priui- 

legio" This version differs but little from that of 1560, though 
it claims to be founded upon the Greek Testament of Beza. 
As a translation it has one marked peculiarity, that of render- 
ing the article as a demonstrative pronoun. To illustrate this 
a few verses are here given from the tot chapter of the Gos- 
pel of John : 

John I. 1. In the beginning was thM Word, and that Word was with 
God, and t1uU_ Word was God, 
4. . . andlfta^Iilb was the light of men. 

6. And Mof life sliiiieth in the daiknene. 
14. And Word was made flesh, and dwelt amoog yb. 
90. . . . and said plainly, I am not that Chfist 
81. . . Art thou that Prophet? And he answered, No. 

This is followed by the A. V., though the maigin reads: 
a Prophet. 

29. . . . Beholde that Lambe of God. 

83. . . .1 heheld tiko^ Spirite come downe &om heaaen. 

41 . . We have found CAof Meealas which is 1^ inteiw 

pretatlon HuA Christ. 
4S. . . Jesus that sonue of Joseph, that wasof NasereAli. 

48. . . thou art that Sonne of Qod; thon art lihat King 

of Israel. 

tSL , . and tho An^ols of God ascending, and desoend- 

ingt vpon that Sonne of man. 

This peculiarity runs through the whole New Testament. 
A remarkable example is that of I. John v. 12. He that hath 
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that Sonne, hath that life and he that hath not that Sonne of 
God, hath not that life." Tlie effect in many instances is harsh, 
but the peculiarity does not mar the version from its fre- 
quency, as the examples above might seem to indicate, since 
pages may be read without meeting with a single instance. 

The Kheims version has enjoyed a preeminence in respect 
to its supposed influence in the enlargement of the Englisli 
vocabulary. An extended comparisoD, however, will ehQW 
that it must share the credit of such influenoe with other ver- 
sions, and especiaUy with this version of Lawrence Tomson. 
Such words as adfur^ admonish, blasphemeth, discerned, hymn, 
parable, ransom, reprobate, and revekUion, haYe been credited 
88 pecoliar to the BheinoB^ bat they all appear in this yersion, 
also in others much earlier, as the following references will 
show: 

Matt. IX. 8. . . This man blcuphemeth. This word ie foimd 

also in Wycliflfe, 1380, Tyndale'a N. T., ISHOtMt 

Bible, 1539, and Genevan N. T., 1557. 
XIII. 81. Another parable he put forth vnto them. This word is 
coniiiion also to Wycliffe and Tyndale. It is found 
likewise in the Great Bible, 1539, and the Genevan 
N. T., 1557. 

Acts. XIX. 18. . . . We a^ffure yoa by JesoB, whom Paml 

preaeheth. This wofd is found also in the New 
l eHtament veraione of Tyndale, Gieat Bible, and 

of Geneva, 1557. 

Bom. I. 28. . . . God deliuercd them vp vnto a reprobate 
mlndc. This word seems to have been adojjted 
first bj this version, which was foUowed by the 
Bhtilms and Autfaofiaad venriona 
XV. 14 . . and are aUe to odmonM one aaother. Thia 

word la fanaA alao In the Oenmn N. T., 16G0. 
Tyndale, 1684 ud WUttingham, 1557, i«ad : ex- 
korte. 

L Cor. II. 14. . . . because they aro spiritually dueerMil. This 

word is found likewise in Coverdale's Bible, IfjSS, 
and in the Genevan N. T., 1557 ; while*tUe Hheims 
N. T., 1582, reads : ^phitwOLif eMtnmed, after Tyn- 
dalft The word la found, however. In the Bhefma 
N. T., chapter xi. 89 ; hnt after the Tefslonof 1578. 
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1. Cor. XIV. 6. . . . except I speake to you, either by reuelation, 

or by knowledge. Thisivoid is found in allpre- 
Tious Teniona. 

Bpli. v. 19. Speaking ynto your aelvea in piaIineB» and h^mnu, and 

Bpiritual songs. Special credit has been given to 
the Rheinis version for its agency in introdacing 
this word. But it is a)nimon to all previous Eng- 
lish versions. The Vulgate tifi» h^fmnU, and the 
Greek has hummm. 
I. Tim. n. 8. Who gano himmlliB a rwMome for all men. This word 

is found alao in T^ndale, 1585* and 1584; Great 
BiUe, 1589 ; and the Genevan N. T., 1557. The 
Bheims.Teraion reads, in loeo: rMfan^tfj^n. 

It will be remembered in this connection that Tomson's 
revision and the Rheims translation were published within a 
half dozen years of each other ; so that while the above words 
are found in previous translations, yet because they enter more 
geneially into the common speech of this age* they occur 
much more fVeqneutly io these than in earlier English versions. 

For the sake of comparison the following ezoerpts from 
Tomson's veraion are here transcribed : 

Matt VL 9. Alter this maner tberafore pray ye. Oar lather whidi 
art in heaoen, kahmed be thy name. 

10. Thy lungdome eome. Thj will hee done eoen in 

earth, as it is in heauen. 

11. Qiue vs this day our dayly bread. 

12. And forgine vs onr dettes, as wee also foigiue our 

detters. 

13. And leade vs not into temptation, but deliuer vs from 

euUl : for thine is the kingdome, and tiie power, 

and the gloiy for ener. Amen. 
L Oor. JUL t Thoogk I speake with the tongues of men and Angels, 

and hane not k>ue, I am as sounding brassy or a 

tinkling cymbal. 
9. And though I had the f/ift of prophesio, and knew all 

secrets and all knowledge, yea, if I had all faith, 

Ko that I could remooue mountaines, and had not 

loue, I were nothing. 
8i And though I feede the poors with all my goods, and 

thoogh I gine my body, that I be bamed.. and haoe 

not kme, it proAt<<th me nothing. 
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4. Lone suffeieth long; it is bountifull; loue enuieth 

not ; lone doth not bgtit it selfe ; it is not puffed 

vp : 

5. It doth no vncomely thing ; it seeketh not her owne 

things ; it is not prouoked to anger ; it thinketh no 
enlU: 

6. It lelojeeiUi not in fniquitle, Imt xeiojeetik in tbe 

traeth; 

7. It soffiretb all things; it beleeueth all things : it 

hopeth all things ; it end u roth all things. 

8. Louc doth neuer fall away, though that i)rophe87{ngB 

be aholished, or tbe tongues cease, or knowledge 
vanish away. 

9. For we know in part, and we prophesle in pub 

l€i But when that whieh is perfect^ is oome, tiien that 
which is in part, shalhe aholiahed. 

11. When I was a childe, I spake as a childc, I vnderstood 

as a childe, 1 thought as a childe ; but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. 

12. For now we see thorow a glassy? darkely ; but then 

shall tee see face to face. Now I know in part ; but 
then shall I knoiw enen as I am knowen. 
18. And noiw abideth lUth, hope, and lone, man these 
three ; but the chief eat of these it lone. 

The annotations to this ?ersion in the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles, are for the most jmrt confined to the margins^ 
but in the Epistles^ particularly to the Bomans and Corin- 
thiansy they are quite volaminoiiSy frequently taking up 
more than hall the page, and are in yeiy small type. Mr. 
Tomsott's design was, tiiat every dark sentence and doabtfnl 
word " should be made so pUdn that all might go throng 
with it without wandering or going astray.'' As seen from 
tbe title-page^ he lays no claim to originalitj, but distinctly 
asserts that the expositions are taken oat of the large annota- 
tions of Beza and others. These notes are found in all the 
books ezoeptmg that of Revelation^ concerning which he 
says: haue not thought good to put forth any such thing 
Tpon the Beuelation as I haue upon the other books." But 
in the edition of 1595, there is added to the book of Revela- 
tion, " A briefe and learned Commentarie, Written by Fi'auc. 
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Junius, Ac." This translation of 1576 with its annotations was 
80 acceptable, that it was printed and bound up with the Old 
Testament of the Genevan Bible, and published in Edinburgh 
by Andrew HaH^ 1610. These Bibles were held in such 
esteem that it was considered a recommendation years after- 
wards, that an edition of the Bible ahonld be oonfonned to 
tJiat printed by Andiew Hart 

The Oeneyan Bible, whether made up of the New Testa- 
ment of 1560, 1557, or that of 1576, met with nnbonnded 
popularity; and on this yeiy aoooant was opposed by the 
bidiops of the Ohnroh of England. The translation was 
admired by some of them, on acconnt of its scholarship, bat 
denounced by others as coming from Geneva. Objections 
were made to the preface, that it touched too severely upon 
ceremonies retained in the English Church service. Serious 
objectious were raia'd against the marginal notes, some of 
which were thouglit to affect the Queen's prerogative, by 
allowing the subject uuder certain circumstances to resist 
rulers. One of these objectionable notes is upon IT. Chron. 
XV. 16. And King Asa deposed Maachah his mother from 
her regencie, because she had made an idolc in a groue ; and 
Asa brake downe her idole, and stamped it, and burnt it at 
the brooke Kidron. The objectionable comment upon this 
reads : And herein he shewed that he lacked zeale ; for she 
ought to haue dyed both by the couenant, as vers 13, and by 
the Law of Qod ; but he gane place to foolish pitie, and 
would also seeme after a sort to satisfie the Lawe." Another 
ezoeptionable note was that on Exodus six. 24. The com- 
ment on which passage reads: ''Neither dignitie nor 
multitude haue auctoritie to passe the bounds, that Gods 
worde preecribeth." Besides the bishops urged that it was a 
foreign book, in that it was neither translated or printed in 
England. The Roman Oatholios were especially bitter in theu 
opposition. One John Hamilton, a secular priest and a 
political intriguer, attacked the Genevan Bible soon niter its 
first appearance. He impugned both the traiislatign and the 
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note% wheneTor they failed to ettpport fiomish traditions con- 
cerning porgatory, the holy virgin, prayers for the dead, «iid 
Ghrifit's ''])rctious bodie and bluid." His fiolemn warning 
was: ^ Therefore, I beseek yon, dissaiT^fc people, to bom yonr 
oornipt Scoti's Bibles in the fire, that yoar sanls be not tor- 
mentit with the intolerable pains of the fires of helL** ^ But 
the shrewdest and most scholarly attack was made by Gregory 
MartiD, who was a thoroagh lingoisi^ and the first among the 
translators of the Rheims Torsion. His attack was against 
English translations in general, and the Oeneyan yersion in 
particnlar. The main diarge, reiterated again and again, was 
that Ptotestant translations wilfully and intentionally cor- 
rupted the Holy Scriptures; that such "foule dealing," and 
such " partiall and false translations " were made on purpose 
to further heretical opinions.* These charges were ably con- 
futed by William Fulke, Master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Fulke's defense has not only outlived the charges, 
but by it;^ vitality has kept them in existence.^ 

But the ([uiet move of the bishops, in which Archbishop 
Parker led the way, to put forth a new version, was designed 
to be the most effectual blow against the Genevan Bible. 
But in feet it proved the least hurtful. The publication of 
the BishojTs' Bible, however, constitutes an epoch in the 
history of English versions, and will be treated of in the next 
chapter. While, therefore, the Genevan Bible sniriTed all 
opposition for more than three-quarters of a centnry, yet at 
last it was superseded by the Authorized yersion. And this 
was bj reason of the fact that the Genevan Bible bequeathed 
its excellencies to the Authorised version. So that^ notwith- 
sfcanding, it still lives in its influence and makes the Au- 
thorised version what it is now and what it has been for two 
and a half centuries, the accepted Bible of all English speaking 
people. 

' Eadie'8 History of (Tie EnglUh Bible, II., 06. London, 1876. 

' Fulke's Defense of English Tramlation^, pp. 1-24. London, 1617, 

* Ibid, hx which the charges are set down as well as the answem. 
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THE leiga of Queen Elizabeth was a traodtioDal period. 
In ecclesittBtioal tiSain nothing was settled. The short 
reign of Edward YI. gave an impetus to Ptotestant prindples 
which bade £iir to decide the question of supremacy between 
the Old and Kew learning. A serious check, however, was 
given to this progress by tbe short bat fierce reign of Queen 
Mary. But now the friends of the Reformation look upon 
the accession of Elizabeth with joy ai)d lieartt'elt relief. Pro- 
testantism, just returned from exile, is stronger in its couvic- 
tions and broader in its designs. Abroad it came in contact 
with men and ideas, and by such contact gained in self-respect; 
while at home it had beeu tried iu the lire and thereby purified 
and made stronger. 

At tlie first tbe reformers were over confident in respect to 
the friendship of Elizabeth. Tboy attempted radical changes, 
such as '*to set up King Edward'a Service, to pull down 
Images, and to affront the Priests."* But in this they met 
with an effectual check from the queen, who, though slow in 
developing her policy, soon made it eyident that not even the 
English Church, much less the Genevan Party, had anything 
to expect from her by way of partial favors. Passing between 
the extremes of Edward and Mary, she followed the eccle- 
siastical policy of her royal father, thinking by a middle course 
to reconcile opposing parties. She insisted, however, that there 
sbonld be no petseontion for opinion's sake, that the consciences 
of all sbonld be respected. The two great ideals of Qaeen 

1 Barnet's fiiitofy «f the Btf&rmaUon in Bngkmd, lU Bl m., p. 
LondoDp ia88. 
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Elizabeth were, order in the State and uniformity in the 

Church. And the latter, contrary to her boasted respect for 
the individual's couscience, wa^s to be enforced for the i^akc of 
the former. During the reign of Henry VllI^ the Church 
was made the child of the State, and poHtical considerations 
ruled in ecclesiastical aflFairs. So under Queen Elizabeth, 
though she refused spiritual supremacy in form and title,^ yet 
held bishops and deans subject to her royal will. She berated 
them to their faces, and in writing to them threatened to 
unfirock them if they did not comply with her requests.* 
Dead to religious convictions, serious controversies in religion 
had no interest to her. '" She was a child of the Italian 
Benascence," says Green, rather than of the New Learning 
of Golet and Enwrnns ; and her attitude towards the enthu- 
siasm of her time, was that of Lotbdzo de Medioi towards 
Savonarola.''^ 

The Befonnation in England might have been thorough and 
evangelical had it not been for Qneen Elisabeth. There was, 
on the part of the leaders of the evangelical party, the requi- 
site spirituality, learning, and ability to have accomplished a 
grand work, especially since the people, weary of the Marian 
perseoationy were so well prepared for it But Elizabeth 
ignored the power of the Gospel, and having a decided distaste 
to Puritan simplicity, determined to bold to a part at least of 
the pomp and magnificence of the Homish Church. Her 

1 Bonieffl BMmry tfUU B^s/^ormaUon in Bn^and, HL, B. VI., p. 874. 

"The Queen," says Jewel, "did very Solemnly lef use to bo called tlie 
Head of the Church. She thought that Title was only du^ to Christ." 

' " ' Leave that alone,' she shouted to Dean Nowell from the roval 
closet, as he denounced the use of images ; 'stick to your text, Master 
Dean ; leave that alone.' " As cited in Green's t^iiort Hiniory of the Eng- 
U»h People, p. 384. New York, 1877. 

* ** Pfond prdate," she wzote, " joa know what yoa were before I 
made you what 70a arel If 70a do not immediately oomply with my 

request 1 will anfroek yoo." CSted as above, p. with the ahoek- 

Id^ oath here omitted. 
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Opinion was that images were not contrary to the word of God, 
and that the use of them in the churches " might be a means 
to stir up DeTotion, and that at least, it would draw all People 
to frequent jthem the more; for the great measure of h#ar • 
Oouncils wa% t6 tmite the whole Kation unto one way of 
Bel]gion.''i And for the sake of established order, she deter- 
mined upon a compromise in things indifferenl^ to which both 
Papists and Protestants must submit. Elizabeth held to the 
Tain hope that the time would come when Catholic and An- 
glican ''could come together on some moderate common 
ground."* But this forced unity only b^t diyersily, and 
this constrained order only brought forth discord. So that 
from the beginning the establishment of Elizabeth pleased 
neither of the parties. " To the ultra Protestants it was no 
better than Romanism ; to the Catholics or partial Catholics 
it was in schism from the Communion of Christendom ; while 
the great middle party, the common sense of the country of 
whom Elizabeth was the representative, were uneasy and dis- 
satisfied." ^ 

Ecclesiastical partyism was rife in the time of Elizabeth. 
The Catliolics, though under ban, experienced a secret but 
powerful revival. Priests disguiso(l in "'serving-men's apparel" 
swarmed in the Isorth. And in other parts of England, though 
not permitted to preach, they administered mass in private 
chapels and reopened the iniquities of " the spiritual courts." 
They maintained **the Pope's authority/' and reTived the 
ancient usages of commuting penances for money, compound- 
ing for moral enormities, and grinding the widow and the 
orphan by their fees and extortions/'* While popery, thus 
revived, msjfntained its unity. Protestantism was divided, and 
yet strong notwithstanding its divisions. Non-conformists 
grew vigorous by conflict The Puritan was a sturdy defender 
of his bald and radical principles; and had it not been for 

' Burnet's Hittory of the BtformaUont B. III., p. 897. Londoo, 

1863. 

• Froude's Hiatorp of England, IX, ^23. New York, 1839. 

• Ibid, p. 172, * Ibid, X., 111. 
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his deep convictions and fierce energy, the English Church 
party woald have been swallowed up by GatHolic fanaticism. 
In the meaotime the Ftesbyterians became a distinct party» 
settiog vp a new ecolesiasticsl polity with its oonesponding 
difidplina They became^ as it were, a wheel within a wheel ; 
all of which gare no little offense to ihe State establishment. 

But in the midst of this party strife there existed a pnre 
evangelical spirit among bishops and clergy, and likewise 
among the people. To those who had the interests of a pnre 
Gospel at hearty the times were at least hopefioJ. Bishop 
Jewel, in his letteiB at tiie doee of the year 1559, wrote : " The 
People were much better disposed to the Gospel, than it was 
apprehended they could be." At the same time he expressed 
his fears : " That tho' Things were begun well, they would not 
end so well."* Again he wrote : " We hope our Bishops shall 
be Pastors, Labourers, and Watchmen,. . . .That so being de- 
livered from that King-like Pomp, .... may have more Leisure 
to take care of Christ's Flock with due Attention."* Re- 
ferring to the exciting debates springing up at that time re- 
specting vestments, which he calls the " Habit of the Stage," 
he expresses a wish that it may be very soon done away with. 
Again he writes : " That the Doctrine was everywhere purely 
preached"; though in many places there was ''too mach 
Folly concerning Ceremonies and Masks. The Crucifix con- 
tinned still in the Queen's Chapel. They all spake freely 
against it, but till then without effect." ^ He was told " that 
it was resolved on to have Crucifixes, *of Silver or Tin, set np 
in all Churches; and that such as would not obey this, would 
be turned out of their Bishoprics. If that was tme^ he would 
be no longer a Bishop/' ^ In the early part of the year 1560 
he again wrote : That a Ohange appeared now more yisably 
among the People. . Nothing promoted it, more than the 
Inviting the People to Sing Psahna That was begun in one 

' Burnet's EiOory of the B^ormation, 111., P. IIL, B. VL, p. 288. 
London, 1683. 
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Gbnrcli in London, and did quickly spread itself not only 
thro* the Oity,'lmt in the Keighbouring Places ; Sometimes 
at Fanl's Otobb there will be 6000 People Singing together. 
This was very grieyous to the Papists.^ ^ 

In morals and manners the age of Elizabeth is justly 
chaructcrized by the extremes of a refined barbarism, and au 
overwrought civilization. Education was confined to the 
few ; and too often it assumed the form of affectation or 
pedantry. Magnificence in action, speech and dress, ruled 
from the queen and cortier, down to the page and most menial 
servant. Silk, satin and velvet, gaudy in color, and enriched 
with gold, adorned both gentlemen and ladies. Servants in 
swords and bucklers, assumed the dignity of gentlemen. It 
was the artificial that was esteemed. Stateliness in form and 
appearance was everything. £ztia?aganco was the rule and 
pride the ruler. The coarse in word and deed, by the au- 
thority of the refined, was made respectable. Language was 
racked for refined and far-fetched oaths, which in the months 
of both sexes, were considered elegant. Bnt this mask was 
sometimes dropped, even by the qneen^ when ''she rated 
great nobles as if they were school-boys ; ... she would break, 
now and then, into the gravest deliberations^ to swear at her 
ministers like a fish wife."' Bear-batmg was among their 
^shiouable amusements; and the Sabbath was chosen as the 
fittest time for such exhibitions, to which crowds flocked to 
witness the savage sc^e. Fuller refers to a spectacle of 
this kind, where multitudes were gathered, .... when 
the scailblding gave way, killing eight persons outright and 
bruising many others." Besides, it was considered a proper 
diversion for royal personages, even of the softer sex. "In 
the year 1554, while the princess Elizabeth resided at Hat- 
field-house, in Hertfordshire, under the custody of Sir 
Thomas Pope, she was visited by queen Mary. The next 

' Burnet's History of the Refryrmation, p. 290. 

» areen'8 tihort MUtU of the Enn. People, p. 376. New York, 1877. 
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morningy after mass^ they were entertained with a grand 
exhibition of bear-bating; w&h whu^ their highnesses were 
righi mR eonteniJ'^ Besides bear-bating, ^'frayes and 
fights^ between sword and bnckler men were of common 
occurrence on Snndays and holidays. These quarrels were 
by appointment as well as by chance. " Sometimes, twenty, 
thirty and forty swords and bucklers, halfe against balfe," 
would be engaged ; and although " they made great shew of 
much furie, and fought often, yet seldome any man was 

hurt In the winter season all the high streets were much 

annoyed and troubled with hourly frayes."^ These "brag- 
ging iights" were common ^'untill the 20th year of Queen 
EUzabeth." » 

For the most part the manners of Elizabeth's court were 
adopted by that of James 1. Yet in many particulars there 
was an adyance in public sentiment towards the close of 
her reign as to the character of the amusements and the 
time, for indulging in them. The reform in Sabbath ob- 
servance was most remarkable. " The Lords Day, especially 
in OorporaHone began to be precisely kept, people becoming a 
Law to themselves, forbearing snob sports, as yet by statute 
permitted. .... On this day the stoutest fencer laid down the 
hickUrt the most skOlfbl Aioher unient his how ; . . . some of 
them were ashamed of their former pleasnres, like ^Hdren, 
which grown bigger, blushing themselyes out of their rattles 
and whistles. Others forbear them for fear of their Superiors, 
and many lefb them off out of a Politick Oompliance, least 
otherwise they should be accounted licentious.''^ Public 
opinion, however, was much at variance upon the question of 
. Sabbath observance, some embracing it as an ancient truth in 
accordance with Scripture and vital piety, while others 
sLraitly opposed it " aa galling men's necks with a Jewish yoak, 

' Warfeon's Kistory of En^Uth Poetry, II., 391. London, 1778. 

' Johnson and Steven's /Shakespeare, IX., noU, p. 122. London, 1793. 

» Ibid, p. 122. 

* Fuller's Church History of Britain, B. IX., p. 227. London, 1655. 
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againti the Uberty of Christians.** ^ About tbe year 1595 an 
able defense of the Christian Sabbath* was pot forth by Br. 
Bound, who maintained that l&e commandment as found in 
the Decalogue was a moral commandment, and therefore 

perpetually binding.^ 

The progress of this and of other moral reforms during the 
time of Eliziibeth, are traceable directly to the influence of 
the English Bible. Since 152G the New Testament has been 
scattereil broadcast among the people. And since 1535 and 
1537, there has been no lack of tbe Holy Scriptures in the 
mother tongue. To the praise of Queen Elizabeth be it said, 
that during her reign the people were free to print, circulate 
and read the Bible as their consciences dictated. There was 
an edition of Cranmer's Bible, 1540, published during this 
leign, but the Genevan Bible wiis in the greatest deraand- 
Numerona editions of the New Testament of the Geneyan 
▼eraion^ also of Tyndale's translation, were printed and put 
into cironlation. In all this the people were satisfied, bnt the 
bishope were ill at ease. Very soon after the acqeesion of 
Elizabeth they set themselTes abont the publishing a new 
version of the Kble. The result of this undertaking was the 
Bishops' Bible of 1568. 

Matthew F^er, bishop of Canterbury, was the leader in 
this enterprise. Among his reasons for setting for& a new 
Tersion was, that the copies of the Great Bible were so scarce 
that it was impossible to supply the churches ; notwithstand- 
ing, a new edition of the Great Bible was published in 15(52, also 
in 1560.^ Another reason was that these Bibles were " very 
faultily printed." He might have added still another to the 
effect, that he hoped by putting forth a new version, to 
supersede the Genevan Bible, which was becoming more and 
more popular with the peo])le, and which was most distasteful 
to the archbishop on account of its being the representative 

• Fuller's Church nist<yry of Britain, B. IX. , p. 2S8. • iAAT, p. 827. 
' ABdBiBon'B Annak qf the Eng, Bible, p. 461. 
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of Puritanism and Nonconformity. Though the archbishop 
was a scholar, a liberal patron of learning, and a man of uu- 
questioned piety, yet he was so thoroughly attached to the 
queen's policy of reducing the under clergy to one way of 
thinking and acting, that he had little sympathy with any , 
thing that stood in the way of conformity to the new ec- 
clesiastical regulations. 

Parker's plan for revising the Bible was the same as that 
attempted by Archbishop Cranmcr, in which Parker was more 
successful, since the clergy are now in sympathy with the 
English Scriptures, as they were not in Cranmer's time. The 
initials of the several bishops to whom the different portions 
or books were allotted, were printed at the dose of the dis- 
tinotiTe portions assigned to each of them. These differ 
somewhat, and yet they agree substantially with the list in- 
closed in the archbishop's letter to Secretary Cecil, dated 
October 5, 1568. Besides these a Mr. Lawrence is often quoted 
as baring to do with .the revision of the New Testament of 
this Bible. He was an eminent Greek scholar, and doubtlesB 
was often oonsnlted. Lawrence's strictures were upon the. 
Kew Testament translation of the Oieat Bible. These he 
presented to Hie archbishop.^ Many of his emendations 
were adopted in the second edition of the Bishops' Bible, 
pablished in 157^ Westcott places Lawrence among the 
New Testament revisers. "An examination/' he says, "of 
a difficult passage of an Epistle will prove that the reviser 
who corrected it was not deficient in originality and vig- 
orous scholarship."* In Parker's letter to Cecil, which con- 
tained the hst of revisers, there were inclosed also the 
rules or directions to be followed by them, which were as 
follows : 

'* Fint, to follow the common English translation used in the churches, 
and not to noede firom it, tmt where it mieth manifiBStlj from the * 
Hebrew or Greek original." 

■ Townle/a BiUiad LUmaurt, HI,, 180. London, 1881 . 
* Westoott'a »^ </M0 AMff, p. 849. 
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'* ItoBt-^To use twctiooB and divMoas in the text m Pkgnine In his trans- 
lation naeth, and for the Terl^ of the Hebrew to foUow the 
said Pagnine and Mllnster spedaUj, and genenUj others 

learned in the tongues." 

" Item — To make no bitter notes upon any text, or jet to set down any 
determination in i>lare8 of controversy." 

" Item — To note such chapters and places as contain matter of genealo- 
gies, or other soch places, not sdHying with some strike or 
note, that the reader mi^ esdiew them in his pnUie readiqg. " 
Item— That all sodi words as sonnd in the old tranalation, to anj 
ofitooe of lightness or obscenity, be espiessed with more 
obnvenient terms and phrases." ' 

In this work the Archbishop had the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of his bishops. Sandys wrote : " Your Grace should much 
benefit the Church, in hastening forward the Bible which you 
have in hand ; tliose that we have be not only false printed 
but also give great offence to many by reason of the depravity 
in leading/' Again he Bays: ''According to your Grace's let- 
ter of instraction I have pergsed the book you sent me and 
with good dOigenoe; baving also in conference with some 
other coEuaidered of the same^ in such sort, I tnist, as yonr Grace 
will not mialike of. . . . .In mine opinion yonr Grace shall do 
well to make the whole Bible to be diligen^ snrreyed by some 
well learned before it be put to prinf * la May, 1566, Bishop 
Cox wrote: '' I trust your Grace is well forward with ihe Bible 
by this tame. I peroeiye the greatest burden will lie upon yonr 
neck, tonchiiig care and traTail I would wish that such usual 
words as we English people be acquainted with might still 
remain in their form and sound, so far forth as the Hebrew 
will well hear ; ink-horn terms to be avoided. The translation 
of the verbs in the Psalms to be used uniformly in one tense."* 
Letters written by the other bishops were in the same spirit 
They ])romised to use diligence in revising the parts assigned 
to them. In November, 15G6, Parker intimated his design to 
'Cecil. He wrote : "I have distributed the Bible to divers 
men. I am desirous, if you could spare so much leisure either 

■ Parker^s OmrrtiponSmee^i^ 886. As dted by Sadie's.^. jSOfo^IL, 70. 
• WestOQtt'sAl.iaV*'B^*P'160L •iWff.p.lOt 
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in morning or evening, we had one Epistle of St Panl, St. 
Peter, or St. James perased by you, that ye may be one of the 
builders of this good work ia Christ's Church.'' ^ 

So far as Archbishop Parker was the prime mover in this 
work, the Bible is rightly designated as " Parker's Bible." 
Sometimes it is called " Queen Elizabeth's Bible," not from any 
part taken by her in furthering the enterprise, but simply on 
account of its being the only newly revised edition of the Bible 
done in England and issued during her reign. But the most 
sigDificant name is that of Bishops' Bible," so called from the 
active oo-operatiou of the bishops in the work of revision. 
The work was began in 1563-4> and was not oompleted till 
15G8. Id presenting a bound copy to the queen, the arch- 
bishop wrote to Secretary Cecil, that his purpose was to offer 
the same in person, but ill health preventing^ he begged the 
secretary to present the copy with his letter, in which he 
wrote: ''Pleaseth it your highness to accept in good part 
the endeavour and diligence of some of us your chaplains, my 
brethren the bishops, with other certain learned men, in this 
new edition of the Bible. I trust by comparison of divers 
translations put forth in your realm, will appear as well the 
workmanship of the printer, as the circumspection of all such 
as have travailed in the recognition.''* He calls attention to 
the fewness of the changes, also to the general faithfulness in 
the work of revision, and beseeches the queen that it may have 
her " gracious favour, licence and protection." ^ In the same 
letter to Cecil he urges him to see " that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in churches, 
to draw to one uniformity, it were no great cost to the most 
parishes, and a relief to him for his great charges sustained."'* 
The queen did not accede to the request of the archbishop. 
She gave no sort of sanction or license for the special issue of 
the Bishops' Bible. John Bodleigh had received a special 
license for printing the Genevan Bible, but such gracious 

> Eadie's HtM. Eng. BiHe, 11., 70. » Eadie's Eng. Bible, II., 73, 74. 
• In the sense of revision, * Ibid, p. 74. 
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favonr " was refused Archbishop Parker. " Not till 1577 was 
an edition printed ' s"t forth Ijy uuthoritio ' — that is, not royal, 
only episcopal authority." ^ This royal refusal is all the more 
remarkable when we consider the motive of the archbishop in 
putting forth a version of the Bible that should commend 
itself as the one Bible to be exclusively used in the churcheB^ 
and thus to draw **io one nniformity/' which was the oheiv 
ished idol of Qneen Elizabeth. 

The Utle-pages of this Bible are noticeable for their sim- 
plidtj. A copy of the edition of 1575, before me, wants the 
title-page to the Old Testament, but has separate titles attached 
to the books of Joshna, the Fisahns, and the Apodypha, as 
well as to the New Testament The title-page prefixed to the 
book of Joshua oonnsts of an engraved arohitectnral device or 
border, in the centre of which are the words : ^The seconde 
part of the Bible conteining these bookes following.** The list 
comprises the books from Joshna to Job, inolosive. At the 
top of the page stands the date " 1575," and at the bottom the 
words ^' God saue the Queen." The title-page to the I'salnis 
has the same engraved border, the words in the center of 
which read: "The thirde parte of the Bible conteining these 
Bookes." This list comprises all the books of the Bible from 
the book of Psalms to that of Malachi, inclusive. The title 
to the Apocrypha reads: "The volume of the bookes called 
the Apocrypha, conteyning these bookes following." This list 
comprises all the books from the third of Esdras to the second 
of Maccabees, inclusive. The title to the New Testament has 
the same border as to the design, with these words in the cen- 
ter: "The newe Testament of our sauionr lesus Christe, 
Eom. I, I am not ashamed of the Gospell of Christe, bycause 
it is the power of God vnto saluation to all that beleeue." 

The Bishops' Bible went forth without a dedication ; bat it 
contdned the prologue of Archbishop Oranmer and a preface 
by Arehbishop Parker. In his preface Parker insists that 
the command, Seareh the Scriptures, '^applies to every man, 

1 Eidi^s Eng. Bi6U,lL, 78. 
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woman, or child." And to rightly obey the command, "the 
Scriptures must be read with an humble spirit .... (and) con- 
tinual prayer"; also with "purity of life," and with "per- 
petaal perseveranoe." He alfio defends the Scriptures against 
" hatred of either any Porphyrian Philosopher or Rhetorician 
and specially against the " envy of the Bomanistfly'' who say 
under subtil Pretences," that it is **a perilous matter to 
'^translate the Text of the Holy Scripture, and therefore it cannot 
be we] translated.'^ > Bemarking on his own yer8ion,'he nrges 
not to be ^ oflbnded with the diveraitie of Translators, nor with 
the ambigaity of Translations. Since of oongmence, no Oflfence 
can justly be taken for this new labour, nothing prejudicing 
any other Man's Judgment by this doing ; nor yet hereby pro- 
fessing this to be so absolute a Translation as that hereafter 
might follow no other that might see that which as yet was not 
understood.^ * He concludes with an ezhctrtation : Oft to call 
upon the Holy Spunt of God, our Heavenly Father, by the 
Mediation of our Lord ahdSaTlour, with the words of the ooto- 

nary Psalm of David,^ and to pray to Almighty God with 

that wise King Solomon in his very words Sapient, LX."* 

Oranmer's Bible, 1540, was chosen as the basis of this revi- 
sion. While it was the accepted version of the English Churdi, 

yet it was so inferior to the Genevan Bible that it was unac- 
ceptable to many who were prominent in the episcopal party. 
Complaints were made even before the issue of the Genevan 
Bible against Oranmer's version, although at the same time it 
was admitted that as a version it was " nearer the Hebrew than 
the translation usually ascribed to Jerome."^ Parker's first 

> Pr^^bM, Mdtedby LewiB* Ekt, Eng. SSU$, p. 948. 

» IHd, p. 245. 

» Psalm CXIX. Called the "octonary Paalm" from the fact that 
each of it8 twenty-two paragraphs which correspond to the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, is made up of eight verses. It is noticeable also that 
the eight verses of each paragraph begin with the same Hebrew letter. 

* Eedesiagtes, chap. ix. 

* The woidii of BUhop Hooper wiitten in 15Si as dted hy Eadie'a 
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rale for the guidance of the revisers was: "To follow the 
common English tianslation nsed in the churchee.^ This rule 
was specially carried ont in revising the Old Testament The 
following is inserted as an example in which the changes are 
slight^ confining themselyes to words and phrases : 

Qen. XLV. 1. Joseph could no longer refrayne before all the that etoode 

by Mm, whetfoie lie cryed, Cctttse werff man io 
miaydi, Cnnmer's Bible reads : ttrifnge fufdk off A$ 

%, And he wept ftlonde, and the Egyptians, and the hooao 
of Phurnn heude. Cranmer's Bible reftds: so that 

the K^yptians, and the house of Pharao heard it. 
4. And Joseph sayde vnto hin bruthnMi. Come neare to me, 
/ prdi/r you. These words are not in Crmnmer's 
Bible, 1540. 

0. Now therefore be not greened ktnwith t . . . ferOod dyd 
sonde me before you, to pnmm/t Uft, Cramnei^s 
nblehas: UmnnOi, end (» Miis 

7. "Wherfore God sent me before you, to preserue you a poB- 

terltie in the earthe. Cranmer's Bible reads : to make 
prouision that ye miglit continue in y« earth. 

8. Bo now<> it was not ye that seute mo hyther, hut God, 

which hath made me a father tn Pharao, and Ix)rd of 
all his house. Cranmer's Bible has: you, and unto. 

15. And thou abalte dwell in the lands of Gosen, "and he a 

neygVbowe mto me," Cianmefs BlUelias: and be 
If me, 

11. And there will I prouide thte mttenance. Cranmei^s Bible 
has : And there wyll I make prouMonfor thee. 

18. Therefore tell my father of all my gtof^ in IBgypL Cran- 
mer's Bible haa : hownire. 

16. And the fame (therof) itas heard in Pharao's house. 

Cranmer's Bible reads : And the tydyngei came vnto 
Pliarao'a house. 

17. . . . This doe yee, lade yonie beastes, and 

Ifoe (ami) rttmtme vnto the land of Chanaan. Cmn- 
mer^s BlUe leads : gelt ffou hmoe vnto the land of 

18. . and ye shall eate the fat of the laode. 

Craumer has : of the fat of the lande. 
10. . . . jf'Au«doyee. Cranmerhas: <Awdoyee. 
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20. Also " regard not your stuffe, for the good of the land of 
Egypt is yours. Cranmer reads: aU the land of 
Egypt is yoan. 

88. laden with come, <nul1iread, and meate. 

Cranmer has : come, bread and meate. 
94. So eente he his brethren away, and the^ departed; and he 

sayde vnto them, See that ye fall to nv strife an the 
way. Cranmer's Bible reads : So sente he his breth- 
ren away, to departe; .... fall not out by the way. 



The ioUowiDg extractB are hero inserted as Bpecimens of the 
translation of the Bishops' Bible, from a copy of the edidon, 
1575, whioh is a reprint of the second edition of 1572. 

Qen. XXIT. L After fhese sayings^ G(od did tempi Abraham, and 

aayde vnto him, Abiahunf Which annswered. 
Here I am. 

8. And he sayd, Take thy sonne, thine only sonne Isahac, 

whome tliou louest, and get thee vnto the land 
Moriali, and offer him there for a burnt offering, 
vppon one of the mountaynes wkiche I will shewe 
thee. 

8. Then Abnham vm rp mdy in the moming, and 
sadled hia Aase, and tooke two of his yong menne 
with him, and Inhac hys eonn^ and done wood iot 

the burnt offering, and rose vp, and got him to the 
place, which God had appointed him. 
4. The third day Abrah^l lift vp his eye8» and aawe the 
place a farre of ; 

6. And sayd vnto his yong men, Bide heere with the 

Asse, I and the ladde will goe yonder and woor- 
flhipf and oome agayne to yoo. 
6u And Abraham tooke the wood of the bont offeiing, 
and lajde it vppoo. laahac hys aonne ; but he him* 
aelfe tooke fire in his hand, and a knife, and tb^ 
wente both of them togyther. 

7. Tlien spake Isahac vnto Ahraham hys father, and 

sayde, My father. And he answered, Here um I, 
my Sonne. He sayde, See, here is iire and wood; 
but where is the beast for burnt sacrifice ? 
8b Abraham anawered. My God wil proiude a beaat for 
bnmt sacrifice ; and so they went lioth togyther. 
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9. And wlieii tiiey came- to the place whyche God had 
•hewed him, Abrahsm boilte an altare ther, and 
dreaaed the wood, and bonnd laahao his Bonne« 
and lajde him on the altare aboue vpon the 

wood. 

10. And Abraham stretching foorthe hya hande^ tooke the 

knife to haue killed hya mnne. 

11. And the Angeil of the Lorde called vnto him from 

heaaen, sajing, Abraham, Abraham. And he s&yd, 
Here (am) L 

IS. And he aayde. Lay not thy hand vpon the childe, ney- 
fher doe any thing vnto hym, for now I know that 
thou fearest Ood, and hast for my sake not spared 

Q/ea) thyne only sonne. 
18. And Abraham lifting vp his eyes, looked ; and beholde, 
behinde {hym) there was a Ramme caught by the 
homes in a thicket ; and Abraham wet and tooke 
the Ramme, and offered him vp for a burnt offering 
in the sleede of his sranOi 

14. And Alnaham called the name of the place, The Lord 

wil see. As it is sayde thys days, In the Moont 
will the Lorde be scene. 

15. And the Angeil of the Lorde cried vnto Ahraham fkom 

heauen the second tyme, 

16. And sayde. By my selfe haue I sworne, sayth the Lorde, 

bycause thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
^red {yea) thine only Sonne. 

17. That in Uessing, I will blesse thee, and in multiply. 

ing, I win multiplye tlgr aeede as the staires of 
heaaen, and aa the sande whlche is vppon the sea 
side, and thy seede shall possease the gates of his 
onimieH. 

18. And in thy s.'ede shall all the nations of the earth be 

blessed, bycause thou liast heard my voyce. 

19. 8o toomed Abmham againe vnto hys young men ; and 

they rose vp, and went together to Bper^eba, and 
Afanham dwelt at Beer«eba. 

Psalm XXIII. 1. The Lorde is my sheapehearda ; therefore can I lacke 

nothing. 

8. He BhiU fioed me in a greene pasture ; and lead me 
forth besides the waters of comfort. 

8. Hee shall connert my soule ; and bring mee foorth in 
the pathee of righteousness, for hys names sake. 
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4 TeaihoiiglielvalkeihfwightheTallejof fhe Bhado^ 
of death, I will feare no euill ; for ihoa art with 

me, thy rodde and thj staffe comfort me. 
6. Thou shalt prepare a Table before mee, agaynst tbem 

that trouble mee ; thou hast annoyuted mj heade 

with Oyle, and my cuppe shall be full. 
6. Bat thy louing kindnesse and mercie shall follow me 

all the dayes of my life ; and I wiU dwell in the 

honae of the Linde Ibreaer. 

The New Testament of the Bishops' Bible shows better 
scholarship and more careful work. Bat like the New Tes- 
tament of the Great Bible and all previous revisions, it is 
laigely a reproduction of Tyndale'e translation. A careful 
comparison will show, however, that this revision made im- 
portant verbal change^ some of which found their way into 
the Anthorized version. In some instances the inflnenoe of 
the Genevan version is perceptible; while in other cases, 
where marked improvements had been introdnoed in the 
Qenevau, thej were ignored by this version. For the sake of 
illostrations take a portion of the eighth chapter of Romans. 

Bom. YUL 15. For yee haue not receyned the aplrite of bondage 

a/jayne to feare ; but ye haue receyued the spirite 
of adoption, whereby we crye, Abba, father. The 
Great Bible after Tyndale haa : to feare eny 
moare. 

18. The apirite it self e hmnth uHmm to our apirite, that 
we are the aoonaeof Qod. This happy phnae is 

after the Genevan and waa adopted hy the An* 
thorized version. I^ndale and the Gnat Bihle 

read : certifieth. 
17. If we be sonnes, then are wv also heires, the heyres 
of God, and taint heyres wyth Christ ; so tJiat ice 
Buffer togeather, that wee may be also glorify cd 
tf^geather. Jcini kdn ia peculiar to the Bishops' 
and ia followed hy the Anihoziaed venion. Tji^ 
dale has : mesitd with CSiriat ; and ia followed by 
the Great Bible, also by the Genevan version. In 
the second clause however Tyndale reads If %o'be 
that suffer togedder ; and ia followed by the 
Great Bible, also by the A. V. 
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18. For I am eeHainely periwaded, that the afflictiona of 
this Ume, are not woithj ui Hlie glory wbidi shiJl 
< be ahewed vpim va. Tjmdale feada*: For I wp" 
pate that the aflUctions oi tbya hf^* ^ 'al- 
lowed by the Qreat Bible. 

10. For the earnest expectation of the creature abydeth, 
looking when the sonnes of God shall appoare. 
This is followed by the A. V". Tyndale lias: 
ferDcnt dSHyre ; and is followed by the Great Bible. 

90l Bycauae the ereatore i$ tutfjeei to TaidtlA not wyUing^ 
but for Aym whiche hathe subdued the same in 
hope. The Ch«at Bible haa : iB mMtud to Tanitie 
againa ye tetU tkerqf, bat for kit wjtf which hath 
subdued aame in hope. 

21. For t/ie creature it selfe shall be made free from the 
bondage of corruption. The Great Bible has : For 
the mme crt-Hti/re sbalbe deliuered from the bondage 
of corrupcion. 

88. . . . and we our aehiee moume In onr 
tseluea^ wiifting tot the adoption (euen) the deliuer- 
•noe of our bodj. The Great Bible reada , 

moume in our selues cUeo, and WtUe for the adop- 
don {of the children Ood) euen for the deliuer> 
aunce of our bodje. 

26. Likewis*^ the spirite also helpeth our infirmities. For 
we knowe not what to desire as we ought ; but the 
epirite it selfe maketh gre^t intercession for vs, 
with gronings whiche can not l>e expreaaed. The 
Great Bible has : maketh InteiceaBion for m 

80l For those whiche he knewe befbie, be also d^fd pro- 
deatinate, that they dionlde be lyke fashioned vnto 
the shape of his sonne. The Great Bible reada 
after Tyndale : ordeined heforc 

80. Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them also he 
called. The Great Bible has : whom he appointed 
before, them also he hath called. 

88. Whiche spared not hya owne eonne, bnt gane bym for 
TB all ; howe thdU ke net with hym ateo gyue tb al 
things ? This is after Tyndale, and is followed by 
the A. V. Tlie Great Bible reada: how can Jt he. 
If* with him he shonlde not gcuo us all thinges also. 

84. . . yea rather which is raysed again. 
The Great Bible bus : is risen agaiue. 
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86. Who shall seperate vs from the loue of Chrittf The 

Great Bible has ;. . . .the loue of God f 
•30. (. . . . and are counted as shcepe far the 

slaughter.) This is followed by the A. V.; but the ' 
Great BlUe xeads :. . . .appointed to le daifM* 

87. Nenertheleflse, in all tiieee fhjmges tM mufwiM, 

through him that kmed Thii agrees with the 
Great Bible, and overlooka the Genevan N. T., 
1557, which reads : tee are more than conquerors. 

88. Neyther height, nor deapth^ neyther any other 

creature, glial be able to seperate vs from the loue 
of God, which is in Christe Jesus our Lorde. The 
Great Bible has :. . . .neither lawth ;..,.to deparie. 

In the aboTe oollatioii from only a single chapter we hare a 
nnmber of happy renderings for which we are indebted in 
part to the Bishops' Bible, and in part to the Yeidons of Ge- 
neva and of Tyndale. Several of these are worthy of being 

noted, since they were adopted by King James' revisers and 
have come down to us us an invaluable inheritance. For ex- 
ample the happy phrase : heareth wit?iess, for which we are 
indebted to the Genevan Bible, and which is far better than 
the cerlijieth, of Tyndale. Again in the seventeenth verse we 
have ; joint Jiei/ers, which is better than Tyndale's he?/?rs 
anexed ; and for which we are indebted to the Bishops' Bible. 
In verse nineteenth we have ; earnest expectation, which is an 
improvement upon tlie fervent desyrc of Tyndale, and for 
which we are indebted to the Bishops' Bible. In verse 
twenty-first, we have: the glorious liber tie of the sonnes of 
Qod ; for which we are indebted to Tyndale. For the phrase, 
more than conquerors ; we axe indebted to the Genevan K. T. 
1557. 

For the sake of comparison with previons versions, the fol- 
lowing specimens from the New Testament of the Bishops' 
version are here inserted. 

Matt VL 9. Alter this maner therfore pray ye ; O oar &ther which 

art in heauen halowed be thy name. 
10. Let thy kingdome rome. Thy wyll be done, as well in 
earth, as it is in heauen. 
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11. Qiue vs this day our dayly breade 

13. And forgyue va our dettes, as we forgyue our dettera. 

18. And leade vs not into temptation, but deliner yb from. 

eaill ; for thine la the kingdome, and the power, 

end tike glorie, for ener. Amen. 
L Oor. TTTT L Thoogli I epeefce iritlk the tooge of men and of angels, 

and bane not charitie, I am {at) aoonding btaaae, 

or {as) a tinckling CymbalL 
2. And though I bane prophesie, and vnderstand all 

secrets, and all knowledge ; Yea, if 1 haue ail 

iayth, so that I can remoue mountayues, and haue 

not charitie, I am nothing. 

8. AndthonghlheetoweaUmygoodestofMethepoore, 

and though I glue my bodj that I ehonld he homed, 
and haue not charitie, it profiteth me nothing. 
4. Gbaritie suffereth long, and is carteous ; Charitie 
enuietb not, charitie doth not frowanlly, awelletJi 
not, 

6. Dealeth not dishonestly, seeketh not hir owne, is not 

bitter, tbinketb not eaill, 
g. BeioTeeth not in inlqnitie, hat reioyoeth in the truth ; 

7. Suiferetli al things, beleeueth al things* hopetk all 

things, enduieth all things. 
^ 8l Thoogh that prophesying fayle, eytber tongs ceasse, or 
knowledge vaniah away, (jfet) charitie faUeth 
neuer away. 

9. For our knowledge is vnperfecte, and oor prophesying 

is vnperfect ; 

10. But vlien that wliidi is perfect is come, flien that 

which is ynperfect shall he doone away. 

11. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I Tndeistoode 

as a childe, I imagined as a cbilde ; but as sooneas 

I was a man, I put away childishnesse. 

12. Nowe we see in a glasse, euen in a darke speaking ; 

but then {shall we see) face to face. Now I know 
vnperfectly ; bat th6 shall I know, euen as I am 
knowne. 

18. Now abydeth fayth, hope, and cihailtle, these fluee, bat 
the ddef of these is charitie. 

The BisbopB' Bible^ like all other early English yersioBS, 
did not adopt the fashionable speech of the time. The mle 
laid down by the archbisbop, was that the plain words of the 
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Great BiUe shonld be letamed, excepting in oases where the 
original Hebrew or Greek demanded a change. This wise re- 
striction was much needed in that age, for scarcely ever before 

in the history of the English tongue, was it so threatened 
with such an overwhelming tide of affectation and pedantry. 
Italy and Spain were corrupting the language as well as the 
manners of the English nation. Elegance and refinement 
were studied at the expense of sense and clearness. Language 
was used for the sake of sound and appearance, appealing to 
the fancy rather than to the understanding. " They played 
with words," says Taine, " twisted, put them out of shape, 
rejoiced in sudden views, strong contrasts, which they pro- 
duced... .in quick succession. They cast flower on flower, 
tinsel on tinsel;. • ..and plumed their language like their 
garments. They cared nothing for clearness, order, common 
sense ; it was a festival and a folly ; absurdity pleased them." * 
This new-fangled English was not a little influentiaL But to 
the credit of the reyisers of the Bishops^ Bible, they put into 
it not a shred of this fieuhion either in cat or color. In ayoid- 
ing this oyer refinement^ they sometimes went to the opposite 
extreme of too great familiarity in &e choice of words and 
phrases, which detract fh>m the elevated tone befitting the 
language of the Holy Scriptures. As an illustration take the 
following examples collated firom the book of Psalms. 

Fb.UL 7. Vp Lofld» and help me, O my Ood. This Is after ihe 
Great Bible, 1540 ; and ignores the Genevan BlUe, 
1560, which reads: 0 Lord»aTim; helpe me, my 

God. 

IX. 19. Up Lorde, and lette not man liaue the upper hande. 

The Genevan version reads : . . , lei not man 
pretioUe. 

X 8. For he hath aayde In Bis harfee, Htth, I ahall neoerhe 

oastdowne. Thisisafter the Great BlUe of 1540. 

XA viiL 8. . . . therefore my heart d<nme«Cft for J<qre. 
XXXIII. 8. Sing vnto the Lorde a new song ; sinp: prayses IvttOy 
(vnto him) with a ^00(1 eoureve. The Genevan ver- 

> BntUik LUertOure, I.. 188, 188. Nev York. 1874. 
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eion reads : . . . sing cheerfully with a laud 

toyce, 

XL. 18. Let them bee desolate and rewarded wyth shame, that 
eay vnto mee : fie vpon thee, fie vpan tftM. The 
Genevan Rble reads : « . whkth say vnto 

me Aha, aha. 

XLIL 19. . . . . while mine enimiee (thattKmbleme) ceui 

me in the teeth. 

XLV, 5. Good lucke haue thou with thine honovr. The Genevan 
Bible reads : And prosper with thy glory. 
XLYU. 6. God is gone vp with a mery noyse. Tlie Genevan Ver- 
izon has ; with triumph; and the A. V. reads : wiA 
athimt 

USL 1 The/wM« Mis hath sayde in bla heart. Thisignores 
the better reading of the Genevan KUe, which has : 
The/wl hath said in his heart. 

Besides the presence of these colloquial and commonplace 
terms, the text of the Bishops' Bible is weakened still more 
by the introductioii of ezplanatoiy words and phrases ; a seem- 
ing attempt to ezponnd as well as translate the original tezt^ 
These phrases are pat into different type and thrown into 
brackets. In some cases they are taken from the Great Bible, 
while in others they belong originally to the Bishops* yersion. 
The following are inserted as examples : ^ 

Is. L 7. . . . and it is made desolate, as it were the destme- 

tion of enimies {in the time of warre). 
81. And the very strong one (of your idols) shall be as towe, 

and the maker of it as a sparke {of fire). 
II. 8. And a multitude of people shall goe, speaking {thjis one to 

another) Come, let vs ascende to the hill of the Lorde. 
9. . . there' fhlleth the man downe {btfi/re th$m), 

therefore forgine them not. 
19. . • ^ feare <if the Loide, and for the glorie of his 

majestie, when he ariseth to destroy viiehid onet 

of) the earth. 

m. 9. . . Yea, they dedaie their owne8innes((A^«£/tfd«) 

as Sodome. 

14. The Lorde shall enter into judgement with the elders and 
* These texts arc from a copy ( f the Bishops' Bible, 1575. 
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14b princes of his people, (and thai 900 lo Uum)1X\bj9 

tliat liaue burnt vp my vineyarde. 
16. What meane ye that ye bray {as in a morter) my people, and 

grynde the £aces of the poore, aayth the Lurde God of 

hoetes? 

18. . . tad tbe fonnd tyiet (ttfUr fks fatkhn tf tttf 

24 . .and (ffMHM) liDniioff for beantie. 

2ft. . • . . and thy valiaiit aonldioiiis in tho battaile (0 

lurumlem). 

TV. 1. . • .to take our slmmefull reprofe {from to). 
John L 8. . . . but {mts sent) to beare witnesse of the light. 
This is followed by the A. V. 
9. That {lyght) was the true light. 

14.. . Aa the of the onlgiw begotten wniie (lilal 

eoNM) ftom thaftther. 
49. . . . Rabbi, thou arte eaen the (fwy) aonne of Qod : 

thoo art the king of Israeli. 
YL 27. . . whiche(nMate)theBonneof mandiaUgiaevnto 

yon. 

Few examples, comparatively, of Latinisms are found in the 
Bishops' Bible, yet even these are inexcusable, since for the 
most part they had been discarded by the Genevan version. 
In the Psalms and Isaiah such words as the following occur : 
comprehended, condemnedy conveyed, credence, den ire, en fonned, 
felicitie, gonernour, laude, Libanus, similitude, which may be 
found in their several connections below.^ 

Ps. VIII. 1. O Lorde onr gonernour. The Genevan Bible reads : O 

Lord our Jjord. 

XXL 6. For thou shalt giue him euerlasting/d^iWYw. The Gene- 
Tan nUe reads : For thou hast set him as bletsings 
Ibrener. 

XXZL 18. . . and the^ that did see mee withont. eonueifed 

themselnes from me. The Genevan Bible baa: 

. who seeing me in the street Jled from me. 
CXXXV. 1. 0 prayse the Lordo, lande ye the name of the liord. 

The Genevan Bible has : From the name of the 
Lorde. 

> These texts are from a copy of the Biihops' Bible, 1575. 
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Is. XL. 16* Libanus is not sufficient to minister fyre to hiaofferiog. 
The Genevan Bible has : Lebanon. 
18. . . . or what similitude wil ye set vp to him ? 
21. . . . haue ye not bin enfounned of this by the 
ibandation of the earth. The Genevan BfUfl iMds : 
. haue yenofcvfultfnlootfttt 
98. . . and that bia wMome oan not be eompn^ 

heiML The Oeneran Bible reads: . . . there 
is no searching of his Tndwtaii dii i g * 
Un. 1. Bttt who bathe giuen<T«fe7ic«vnto our preaching? The 
Genevan Bible reads : Who wiU heleeue our report ? 
9. His graue was giuea him with the condemned. The 
Genevan Bible reads : He made his graoe with the 
icieked. 

10. . . and thte(Mte of the Loide shell praeperin 

btobande. The Oenena nUe bes : wOf. 

The Bishops* Bible, however, has its share of obsolete words, 
Buch as leesome, broom ; flaiue, blast ; liucklebone, hip bone ; 
ifc«6^oA«M,cutteth off the neck; pillers, extortioners ; prevented, 
anticipated, or overtaken; qmnw^ mill for grinding; rrnne^ 
kingdom* All of which are given below. 

Gen. XXXII. 26. . . he smote bym upon the A««W*«w of bis 

thigh. 

Is. XIV. 28. . . . sad I will eweepe them out with the 
heetmfi of destmctlon. This word finds a place 
in the principal versions, from that of Coverdale, 
1535, to that of King James, 1611 ; and though it 
is obsolete or obsolescent, yet it is too expressive 
a Saxon word to be given up. 
XLVII. 2. Bring foorth the queme and grynde meele. 
LXVI. 3. . . Heths*kllle*b»sheepeforinee^*iM«e»«<A 

a dogge. 

John XL 48. . . and tbe RomaneB shall come, and take 

away both our rwma, and the people. 
Acts XXTO. 14. . . . there arose aprainst their purpose tiflawe 

of winde out of the Northeast, which is caUed 
Euroclydon. 

L Cor. VL 10. . • Nor reuilers, nor piUen, shall Inheiite the 

kingdome of Qod. 
Gal. VI. 1. Brethren if a man be preuenUd In anye Iholt. 

Obscene words were by the rules laid down by the arch- 
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bishop, to be displaced by more convenient terms and 
phrases." The item was not out of place, since in the Groat 
Bible particularly, which this verrion followed, there were, to 
fiay the least, indelicacies in language which needed oorroctiony 
siich as I. Sam. vL 4, 5. This was changed for the better bj 

the Bishops revisers, aod reads: " They answered, Fyuo 

golden Emerodes, and fiue golden Myse. .... Wherefore ye shall 
make images like to your emerodes, and images like to your 
mise, that corrupt the hmde. This reading is after the Gene- 
van Bible, also after Goverdale's translation. Another ex- 
ample is that of L Oor. vi 9-ia, which reads as improved in 
the Bishops' Bible ; ....Bee not deoeiued ; neither fomicatours, 
nor idokters, nor adulterercf, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
the seines with mankinde. . . .diall inherite the kingdome of 
God. This reading was adopted from Tyndale. In the Siime 
spirit and without the least show of prndishness, they mi<rht 
have revised such passages as L Kings xiv. 10 ; x\ i. i i ; 
and others of the same character. The archbishop did not 
8ix)p with single words and phrases, but directed that signifi- 
'caut marks be introduced indicating whole chapters and parts 
of chapters to be omitted in the public readint]^ of the Scni> 
tures. The mark chosen was an inverted comma placed at 
the beginning of each line of the passage or chapter to be 
omitted. In Genesis, chapters x. ; xi. 10-20; xxxvi. and 
xxxviii., were tluis marked. In Exodus, page alter page is 
thus indicated ; and so throughout the historical portions 
of the Old Testament For the most part these marked pas- 
sages are made up of genealogical tables, as well as objection- 
able pa^ges, which they supposed would not be edifying in 
the public reading of the Bible. 

The marginal notes of this version are brief, and sometimes 
commonplace. A few examples fixtm the New Testament will 
sujffioe. 

Matt. VI. 34. " (6) That is, the present day bath ynough of his owne 

g^efe or affliction." 
Lake 111. 9. "(a) By the Uw there shooldehAae bene bat one biffh 
13 
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priest only, but corruption of the time, by reason 
the Romanes had rule, and the bribery of Caia- 
phas, brought to passe that the office ynM di- 
vided." 

JohnL 12. Meaning priuUedge or dignitie." ». "(» Tbftt 
was about two hoaxes befoze night 
XIX. 80 "(6) The mvrtorio of mans ledemption, and saluation. 

is peifeeted by the only sacrifice of Christ, the 
promise to the fatheis fulfilled, the ceremonies 
of the law ended." 
Ada IV. It "(a) CTirist is called the chiefe corner, or comer stone, 
. bycause the Jewe.s and the Gentiles are joyned 

together, and builded vpon hhn by «itth. and 
madeonediuidie." 12. "(ft) Ni^h«rialnl»bnor. 
angell, nor workef, nor ought eta can aaue, but 
Ghriste alone." 

m eO. "(ft) Hepnuedforhimselfe standing ; but praying for 
his enimica. he kneeled down, mening thereby, 
first that theyr great iniquitie required a greater 
and more feruent praier ; secondly, he declaroth 
his mightie charitie, praying so eanestly for his 
enimies." 

Rom. IV. 6. " {b) God IB eayd to juatifie tiie Tngodly. bycaoae he 

paidonelh hya ainnea, and of a wicked man, 
maketh hym good." 
VL 8 "(a) He dyeth to slnne, in whom the strength of sinne 
is broken by the power of Christ." 8. "(6) That 
is, that Binne thorowe Chri.stes death may be 
abolished and dye in vs ; and that as we are 
made cleane outwardly wyth water in ourbap- 
tisme, BO inwurdly our synnea maj be waahed 
vwi^ and cleanaed by the blond of Chiiste." 

GaL III. 27. •* fkime read, all ye tbut are baptiaed into Obrial;, haue 

put on CSkiiat" 

Ik»h. in. 10. *• (6) The diurche being gathered of ao many kyndea 

of people is an example or a glasae for the angela 
to beholde the wysdome of God in, who hath 

turned theyr particular discords, into an univer- 
sal concord, and of the synagoge of bondage, 
hath made the Churche of freedorae." 
Pliil L 7. "(p) peculiar ben^lire to suffer for Christea 

sake." 8. " (c) That is, from the veiy hart roote 
of JesuB cairiat" 
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U. 12. " (a) Our health (salvation) hangeth not on oar workes, 
and yet are they said to worke oute their helth, 
•who do runne in the race of justice. For al- 
though we be saued freely in Christ by fayth, 
yet most we walk by the way of justice vnto our 
health." 

I Then. T. A. " C^X H<Bie eleepe is taken for contempt of aaloatioo, 

when men oontinne in iinnee^ and wil-not awake 

to godlynesse." 

n Thew. m. 16. ** (fi) The ende of excommunication, is not to dryue 

from the Churche such as haue fallen but to 
winue them to the Churche by amendment.** * 

The Bishops' Bible, with all its exoellexidefl, &iled to meet 
in its reception the high ezpeotfttion of its friends. No means 
were left untried to seome for it a wide dronlation. Ftoker 

showed his anxiety on this point when he sought through 
Cecil to induce Queen Elizabeth to authorize this version as 
the only Bible to be read in the churches. This the queen 
did not do ; consequently the next step on the part of the 
archbishop was, in the visitation of 15G9, to inquire of the 
Church- wardens whether thcij had in their Parish- Churches, 
the Bible in the larriest Volume.'^ Parker's design in this was 
to learn what churches were unprovided with Bibles, and to 
supply them with his own version. So in the convocation of 
April 3, 1571, it was ordered: "That the Churcli-wardens 
should see, that the IToly Bible be in every Church in the 
largest Volume (if it might conveniently be) such as were 
lately imprinted at London*"^ It was ordered also that " every 
Archbishop, and Bishops every Deane and ohiefe Besidentiary, 
and erexy Archdeacon, should have one of these Bibles in 
their Cathedrals and Families.''* These officials, however, 
were slow to obey the order, since, according to Lewis, there 
were many churches, even in the arohbishcp's own diocese, 
which continned to be without Bible&^ In 1587, some six- 
teen years afterward, Archbishop Whitgift wrote that he was 

' Collated from a copy of Bishops' Bible dated 1575. 
' Lewis' Hi^. of Eng. Translations of thr Biltle, p. 257. 
> Ibid, p. 257. * Ck)mpare Ibid, p. 259. 
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informed that parish churches as well as chapels were not 
furnished with Bibles, and if any were, the books were " torn 
and defaced, and yet not of the translation authorized by the 
synods of bishops."^ He insisted, therefore, ''that all and 
every the said churches and chapels. ...be provided of one 

Bible or more. . . .of the translation allowed as aforesaid 

and for the performance thereof I have caused her highness* 
printer to imprint two yolnmes of the said translation of the 
Bible aforesaid, a bigger and a less. . . .both of which are now 
extant and ready." > 

All that episcopal authority conld do, was done to secure 
the circulation of this Bible. The design was to supersede 
the Genevan version ; and though several editions of the 
Bishops' Bible were issued, yet in popularity and extended 
circulation it fell far short of its rival. From 1587 to 1589 
but two editions of the Bishops' Bible were published, while 
during the same period there were issued at least seven editions 
of tlie Genevan Bible. After the year 160G there was no edition 
of the Bishops' Bible printed, excepting that several editions 
of the New Testament of this version were published after 
this date ; but editions of the Genevan Bible were printed as 
late as 1G44. 

A noticeable fact is that the Bishops' Bible, by order of 
James L, was made, in the work of revision, the basis of our 
present so-called Authorized version. While other versions 
were consulted and had their influence, the Bishops' Bible 
enjoys the pre-eminence of being the authorized link con- 
necting King James* Bible with previous English versions. 
To the honor also of this Bible be it said, that it shared with 
the Geneyan and with Granmer^s Bible the hatred of the 
Catholic party. Martin, the able champion of Borne, rallied 
the Protestants on the unreliability of their translations. 
After referring as an example to the different readings of the 
middle clause of £ph. v., 5, he says : Loe, this is the Eng- 
lUh Bible, which they referre va vnto, .... Where ehdU we haue 
these good feJlowee : and how shall wee be sure that' they will 

» Westcott'B Hitt. Eng. Bible, p. 104. • Ibid, p. 106. 
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stand to any of iheir translations ? from the fint read in their 
Ohnrches, they flee to that that is now read, and from this 
'againe, to the lator Genena English Bibles, ndther read in 
their Ohnrohes (as we suppose) nor of the greatest anthoritie 
among them; and wee doubt not but they will as fust tlee 
from this, to the former againe, when this shall be proued iu 
some places more false and absurd, than the other.*** To this 
Dr. Fulke replies : " In the place by yoii quoted, I defend both 
as true, and answerable to the Greek, and of one sense and 
meaning, where the sound of words oncly, is diuerse, the sig- 
nification of matter, one, and the same." ^ As a specific ex- 
ample of "heretical subtiltie," Martin cited Matt. xvi. 18, 
which reads: And say also ynto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
vppon this rocke I wil builde my congregation.^ The Genevan 
version translates : I will build my Church. Fulke's defense 
here is somewhat lame. He suggests as an answer, that to 
the translatoro of the Bishope* Bible the words Con^rega^ifm 
and Church meant the same thing. True, hut the more prob- 
able view is that the word Church had been so monopolized 
and abosed by the papists, that the revisers of the Bishops' 
Bible hesitated to nse it. The Genevan tnmslatorB, however^ . 
labored nnder no snoh restraint. The reformed party, at 
home and abroad, regarded the Oatholic Ohnrch as anti- 
Ohiist, and consequently their claim of being the only true 
Church as presumptuous. Hence, in their translation they 
could use the word Churt^ which would carry no doubtful 
meaning to their people. ' 

Dnring the revising of the Bishops' Bible, there was one 

man, the venerable Mylcs Coverdale, who must have been 
deeply interested in the work ; and yet so far as the records 
go he had no share in it. His advanced age is a sufficient 
reason for this, since now, 15G8, he is full eighty years of age, 
and is drawing very near to the end of his pil^rrimage. Since 
1535 he has had to do with almost every important revision of 

< Folke'B I^rfmm qf English Tranttatkm of the Bible, p. 4L 
London, 1617.. > Ibid, p. 41. p. 67. 
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the English Soriptnies. He was an intimate friend of both 
Cromwell and Oranmer, and enjoyed their oonfidence till the 
last In his long life he witnessed great changes both in 
Ghnrch and State. His life spanned the reigns of four Eng- 
lish soToreigns, which constitute epochs most important and 
interesting in the history of Protestantism and the English 
Bible. From the beginning of his career Coverdale was a 
disciple of the New learning. He was, however, always 
charitably inclined towards those of the Old learning. 
Though increasing in age he kept abreast with the progress 
of the Reformation. lie was among the Genevan exiles 
during the fearful reign of Mary. Under Queen Elizabeth he 
was a Non-conformist. A father among the Elizabethan 
bishops, he was sadly neglected, and yet was not without his 
honors. In December, 1559, he was called to assist in the 
consecration of Archbishop Parker. In 1563, be was honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Di\initj by the UniTorsity of 
Cambridge ;^ althongb already a bearer of this honor as con- 
ferred by the University of Tiibingen. Through the agency 
of Bishop Grindal he received the rectorship of St. MagnnSi 
near London Bridge; but this be resigned in 1566. He con- 
tinned, however^ to preaoh»and the people oontinned to throng 
together to hear him. Myles Coverdale stood firsts in his day, 
among the preachers of the word. He stands second only to 
iniliam Tyndale as a translator. While he was employed 
frequently in the disohaige of important public duties both 
in Church and State, yet his life work was that of a tnnslator 
and rcTiser of the Holy Scriptures. Eminent alike for pieiy 
and learning, he died In February, 1569, at the adyanoed age 
of eighty-one years. Upon the monument erected to bis 
memory, in the parish of St Magnus, in 1837, were inscribed 
these words from Is. lii. 7. How Beautiful Are The Feet 
Of Tiiem That Preach The Gospel Of Peace, Ajud 
B&ii^o Glad Tidikgs Of Good Thlnqs. 

* Coverdale's Memorials, p. 179. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE BHEIMS NEW TESTAMENT, A. D. 1683, AND DOUAY 

BIBLE, A.D. IdOe. 

FOR two hundred years the papacy has manifested an un- 
changeable spirit of hatred towards the English Bible, 
What therefore could have been the motive, at this time, of 
these translators in putting forth the Scriptures in English ? 
The answer to this otherwise difficult question is found in the 
preface to the Bheims New Testament in which ihey ftankly 
say : that it is not from an erroneons opinioB of necessity, 
that the holy Scriptures should alwayes be in our mother 
tongue, or that tliey ought^ or were ordained by God, to be 
read indifiereutly of all, or could be easily ynderatood of 
eneiy one that readeth or heareth them in a knowne kn- 
gnage ; or that they were not often through mana malice or 
infirmities pemicions and much hurtfoll to many ; or that we 
generally or absolutely deemed it more conuenient in itselfe, 
and more agreeable to Gkid's word and honor, or edification of 
the fiiith, to haue them turned into yulgar tongues, then to be 
keptand studied only in the Eocleaiasticall learned languages ; 
Hot for these or any such like causes doe we translate this 
sacied booke, but upon speciall consideration of the present 
time, state, and condition of our Countrey vnto which, diuerse 
things are either necc\^sarie, or profitable and medicinuble, 
now, that otherwise in the peace of the Church were neither 
much requisite, nor perchance wholly tollerable."* From 
this open confession, it seems that this version grew out of 
the necessity of the times. That it was a war measure, 
resolved upon in self-defense. By episcopal authority of the 

> Pr^ace. Rheims N. p. 2. FuJke's Reprint. London, 1617. 
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Chnrch of England, the Bible is now placed in the chnrcfaes ; 
and by the desne of the people it is welcomed in the fiunily 
oiide and indiyidnal cloflet. Yea the woid of God is en- 
trenched in the hearts of the pec^le ; and to driTo it oot old 
methods most be laid aside and new methods adopted. Hav- 
ing learned by observation at least, the power of the English 
Bible, the papists wonld resort to the same weapon to defend 
themselm, and if possible to inflict a deadly blow npon their 
foes. English Catholics were reading heretical Bibles, which 
the hierarchy denonnced as **prophane translations." To 
remedy this the Rheims version was published with the ex- 
pres^d hope that it would prove the occasion of these Catholics 
put tint!; away the "impure versions as hitherto you haue beene 
forceil to occupie." ' Besides Rome was hopeful, and in- 
defatigable in her efforts to win hack England to the papal 
fold. And prominent among the means to be used were : the 
founding of the En^^lish Seminary at Douay for educating 
English priests, and tiie publishing this Bomish Bible with its 
obscure text and papistical notes. 

The chief laborers in this enterprise were certain profesBom 
in the College at Donay. Prominent among them was 
Gregory Martin, who was doubtless the principal translator. 
Martin was an Englidinian by birth, and enjoyed a hig^ 
reputation as a Hebrew and Greek sdiolar. Haying em- 
braoed the Catholic teath, he Qame to the College of Donay in 
1570, and was ordained as a priest in 1573, and a licentiate in 
divinity in 1675. After yisiting Borne he returned to Donay 
and tanght Hebrew, and also read leotares in diyiniiy. In 
1578 the College was transferred temporarily to Hheims ; here 
he completed and pnblished his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, known as the Bh^ms Torsion.* In this work he as- 
sociated with himself others of the College fiicnlty, among 
whom was William Alan, one of the founders of the Rheims 
Seminary. For his ability as a writer, and his supreme de- 

> Preface. Rheims N". T., p. 16. Fulke's li, print. 

' Chalmers' Biographical Dictionary, Art. Martin (Oregary). 
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votion to Rome in defending lier interests, Bishop Alan was 
raised to til e rank of cardinal. It was he "of whom," says 
Fuller, " Pope Gregory 13th said, in addressing his Cardinals; 
' Come my brethren, and I icill shew you a man, in England 
born, to whom all Europe may give place for his high prudence, 
reverejide countenance and purport of Government.' " Richard 
Bristow was also of this party. He was a priest, and eminent 
for his eloquence and learning. By invitation of Alan, he 
came to Dou&j, lectured in diviuity, and in the absence of 
Alan acted as regent of the University. The annotations of 
the Bheims New Testament are attributed to him.^ The 
names of J. Reynolds and Thomas Worthington are likewise 
connected with the enterprise, the latter of whom is said 
to have been the anther of the notes to the Old Testament 
It is not known what share these persons took in the work, 
but the probability is tha^ at least, they aided Martin in re- 
yising his translation.* 

The priority of the Bheims New Testament as to date, con- 
sists not in its haTing been first translated, bnt first printed. ' 
From the preface we leom, that when the New Testament was 
published, the whole Bible had been ** long since translated.'' 
The Old Testament had been set aside for lack of means to 
publish it, and the preference given to the New Testament as 
"the principall, most profitable, and comfortable piece of 
holy Writ."^ The title-page gives a full description of the 
work, and reads : " The New Testament of Jesus Christ, 
translated faithfully into English, out of the authentical Latin, 
according to the best corrected Copies of the same, diligently 
conferred with the Greeke and other Editions in divers Lan- 
guages ; With Arguments of bookos and chajiters. Annota- 
tions, and other necessarie helpes, for the better understanding 
of the Text, and specially for the discoverie of the Cor- 
ruptions of divers late translations, and for clering Contro- 
yersies in Religion of these daies. In the English College at 

1 Chalmers' Biographical Dictionary, Art. Bristow {Richard). 

* Compare Wartoott'e BuL Eng. Bible, p. 106. 

* Bheims if. T. Prefaee, p. 1, Fulke's Ed. London, 1617. 
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Rhemes. . . . .Printed at Bhemes bj John Fogny 158^ Cum 
FrivHeffioJ' . 

The pielaoe of the Bheims New Testament is a shrewd 
doenmeni Its design was to Tindicate '^the wisdome and 
moderation of holy Chnrchy'' both in withholding and permit- 
ting the Vemacnlar Scriptnres. After stating the ocoadon of 
potting forth tiie tianslationy as noted aboTe^ the author sets 
forth, at length, the policy of the papacy in its past history in 
respect to the Scriptures, smoothing the rough places, but assert- 
ing at the last, the doctrine of Trent, "that the holy Scrip- 
tures, though truly & Catholikely translated into vulgar 
tongues, yet may not be indifferently read of all men, nor of 
any other then such as haue expresse licence thereunto of 
their lawful Ordinaries; with good testimonie from their 

Curats, or Confessors Which prescript, though in these 

dales of ours it cannot be so precisely obserued, as in other 
times and places, where there is more due respect of the 
Churches authoritie, rule, and discipline; yet we trust all wise 
and godly i^rsons will vse the matter in the meane while with 
such moderation, meeknesse, and subjection of bearii, as the 
handling, o£ 80 sacred a Booke, the sincere senses of Qods 
truth therein, and the holy Canons, Councels, Reason and 
Beligion, doe require " * In the same connection it is added, 

that while 'Uhe Gonernonrs of the Church haue taken 

more exact order both for the Beaders and Translators of these 
later ages, then of old ; yet we must not imagine, that in the 
Frimitiue Church, either euerie one that understood the learned 
Tongues, . . . .might* without reprehension reade, reason, dis- 
pute, tnme and tosse the Scriptures; or that our fore-&therB 
sufE^ed euery Sohoole-master, Scholler or Grammarian, that 
had a little Greeke or Latine, straight to take in hand the 
holy Testament : or that the translated Bibles into the Tulgar 
Tongues, were in the hands of euerie Husbandmen, Artificer, 
Prentice, Boyes, Girls, Mistresse, Maid, Man ; that they were 

1 Bheims If. T. Pre/ace, p. 5, Fulke's £d. London, 1617. 
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sung, played, alledged, of euery Tinker, Tauenicr, Rimer, 
Minstrell ; that they were for Table talke, for Ale-beuches, for 
Boats and Barges, and for euery prophane person and com- 
panie. No, in those better times men were neither so ill, nor 
so curious of themselves so to abuse the blessed Booke of 
Christ; neither was there any such easie means, before print- 
ing was inuented to disperse the copies into the hands of 
euery man, as now there is." ^ In refuting the above statement 
in respect to the primitive Church, Folke quotes the testi- 
mony of the Fathers that the Scriptures were read, and the 
reading listened to by all men ; and that ^ the Husbandman, 
the Ploughman, the Shephcard, the Reaper, the Vine-dresser, 
did sing the Psalmes of Dauid." And farther aocordiug to 
OhrjBOstom, the knowledge of the Soriptare is most neoes- 
sarie for children, . . . .and ezhorteth their parents to cause 
them from their tender yeres to be exercised in the reading of 
the holie Sorqytares/'' 

The prefoee gives several reasons for translating from the 
Latin Vulgate. Among them it emphasizes the great an- 
tiquity of the Vulgate, that it was used in the Ghnrch of 
God aboue 1300 yeeres ago"; also its general use during all 
these ages in the ^ Churches semice."* But the most impor- 
• tant reason urged is that "The holy Councel of Trent.... 
hath declared and d( tiaed this onely of all other I^atine trans- 
lations, to be autheuticuU, and so onely to bee vsed and taken 
in publike lessons, disputationij, preachings, and expositions, 
and that no man presume vpon any pretence to reject or 
refuse the same."* Lastly, tho preface gives the manner fol- 
lowed in the work of translation. And while it would be 
unjust to call in question their motives, and repeat the charge 
that they intentionally obscured the translation, yet this was 
the practical result. But let us hear them in their own de- 
fense. " In this oyb Tbanslaxion, because we wish to be 

> Rhetms Jf. 31 Preface, p. 5. Folke's ed. London, 1617. 
« iUtf . p. A. 

* Fulke calls this in qaestioa See IHA, p. 90, Antwer S6L 
« lUA, p. 22. See ^fitiDert 29 and 80. 
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most Binoere,a8 beoometh a Oatholike tnmslationy and haae 
endeanonied so to make it; we are rerj preciae and leligious 
in following oar copie, the old vulgar approaed Latine ; not 
onely in sense, which we hope wee alwaiee do, but sometime 
in the very words also and phrases^ which may seeme to the 
vulgar Reader, and to common English eares not yet acquainted 
therewith, rudenes or ignorance ; but to the discret Beader, 

wee doubt not but our consideration and doing therein 

eliall seemc reasunablc mid ncccssario : yea, and that all sorts 
of Oatholike Readers will in short time thinke that famihar, 
which at the first may seeme strange, and will esteeme it more, 
when they shall otherwise be taught to vnderstjind it, then if 
it were the common knowne English.''* They say farther: 
"We presume not in hard places, to mollifie the speeches or 
phrases, but religiously keepe them word for word, and point 
for point, for feare of missing, or restrayning the sense of the 

Holy Ghost to our fantasie And why should we be 

squamiflh at new words or phrases in the Scripture, which are 
neoessarie; when we doe easily admit and tbllow new words 
coyned in court and in courtly and other secular writinges."* 

A single glance into an early copy of the Rheims yersion 
will show that they were not tptamigh in the nse of new 
words and Latinized phrases. This method of nendering, or 
rather of obscuring, the Scriptures in English, was not alto- 
gether new, since it had been the favorite scheme of Bishop 
Gardiner in the reign of Henry VHI. When the bishop 
found that he could not prevent the publication of the Bible 
in English, he songht to have it put forth in a Latin dress. 
And doubtless he would have succeeded had it not been for 
the presence and power of Archbishop Cranmer. Gardiner 
expressed tlie same religious regard for the sacredness of the 
Latin language, and submitted a list of over a luindrod Latin 
words, which "for the majesty of the matter in them con- 

1 Rheims N. T. Prtfaeet p. 37. Fulke's ed. London, 1617. 
« Ibid, p. 39. 
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taiued," he strongly desired to have retained in their original 
foi-m.i In the same spirit, Martin and his colaborers intro- 
duced a large number of untranslated words from the Vul- 
gate, which sadly mar their traiLslation. Take the following 
as examples^ some of which are as curious as they are remark- 
able.) 

Matt. X. 8. gralU yoa bane leoeived, greik gtaa 

jee. 

ZXVL 17. Aod the finft day of tbe JiynMf the Diaetplee cune to 
Ibbvb, saying, where wilt thoa that wee inepeie 

for thee to eate the Pasehe. 
XXVII, 62. And the next day, which is after the Parasrcue. 
JohnV. 2. And there is at Hierusalem vpon Prdbatka a pond 

which in Hebrew is suxnamed Bethaaida hauing 

fiue porches. 

XIV. 16. And I wU aeke the Father, and he wfl glue you 
another PmntleU. 
Bom. n. 98. That doeet glorle in the law. thou by prtumrioatMn of 

the law, doest dishonor God. 

Vm, 18. For I thinke that the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come^ that shall be re- 
uealed in vs. 

I Cor. IL 10. . . For the Spirit searcheth al things, 

yea the i>r(2/\nidfti0» of Ood. 
n Oor. VI. e. In chaatitie, in knowledge, in longanimUe. 

YUL 19. . . . but also he was oideined of the 
ChaTches fellow of oar peregrination, 
GaL V. 21. Enuies, murders, ebrieties, eommesmtions. 
Bph. ILL 15. Of whom vMpatemUU in the heauens and in earth is 
named. 

IV. ;]0. And contristrate not the holy Spirit of God. 
Phil. II. 7. But he exinanited himselfe, taking the forme of a 
sement. 

L Tim. m. e. Not a neophgte: leet pniled Uito pride, he fall into the 

judgemoit of the deoill. 
Fllile. 0. That the communication of the faith may be made 
euident in the agnUion of all good that is in you in 
Christ Jbsyb. 

' Compare above pages, 21(M290. 

* This ooUalion is made from the fimt edition of Bhdms Jf. T. 
Folke's JiepHnf . London, 1617. 
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Heb. IV. 0. Therefore there ia left a sabbaiUnu for the people of 
God. 

UL 8. Bat after the seeoiid vele, the Tkbemade, whieh is 
called Saneta Sanctorum. 

IL Pet IL 90l For if fleeing from the eoinquinations of the world in 

the knowledge of our Lord and fianioar Jara 
Chiiat 

The introduction of such words justifies the remark of 
Faller that the Kheims version was a Translation, which 
needeth to be translated, neither good Greek, Latine, or 
Bnglish, as every where bespeckled with hard words (pretended 
not lenderable in English witboat abatement of some ez« 
pressiveness) which transcend common capaoitiefi." ^ The 
force of this remark will further i^pear from the following 
collation ai dark phiaaes which axe proftuely eoattered 
throughout the whole yerrion.* 

BoolZIV. 1. Andhimthatis weekeinfUth, takeTntoyoa; iMf la 

dupvtatian$ of eoffUaiimu. 
L Cor. X. 16. The ehaik$ of beiutUeUan, whieh we do bleMMu 
Eph. U. 19. . but 70U are the cttiaenB of the 

saints and the drmestirals of Qod. 
UL 6. The Gentile to be cohciros and concorporai and eom- 
participant of his promise in Christ Jebys by the 
Qospeil. 

9. AndioUlmHinate al men what la the diipentatio of the 
taerament hidden from the worldes in GK>d. who 
created al tlUnge; 
IC That the manifold wisdome of God maj bee notified 
to the Princes and Potettatt in the edetUaU at the 

Ch urch. 

11. According to the prefinitio of toorldee, which he made 
in Christ Jesvs our Lord. 
VI. 12. . . . against the rectors of the world of 
this daikenes, against the tpkUuaU nf teipMfiM , 
in ttft ftlettiait. 

* Cfltorcft SUtory of Britain, IX., 171. 

* This collation is made fhmi the flrst edition of the Bbeims N, T, 
Poblished by John Fogny, 1688. See coiij in Boston PnfaUe Ubtaiy. 
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FbiL IlL 14. I pwrmu to {he mmrke, to the piiee of the wpertud 

vocation of God in Christ Jbsyb. 
21. Who will reforme the bodie of oar hmniUtie, MM- 
figured to the bodie of his glorie. 
L Tim. III. 16. And manifestly it is a great sacrament of pietie. 

VI. 20. O Timothee, keepe the depositum, auoiding the 
prophane noueltiet of wices, and oppositions of 
fdaelj dikd knowledge. 
Heh.IlL 1& that none of you te0&diffat0i0AA<A0 

faBaeie ^ finnt. 
Iff. . . . doe not ^Mufuto yoor heezts u in 

tiuit waiu/ibaiion, 
19. . . . because of incredvlitie. 
IX. 23. It is necessarie therefore that the exnmplers of tJie 
c(jdesHal8t be cleansed with these, but the cceleUiala 
also themaelTes with better hostes then these. 
Zm. Id. And ten^^lemM and MmimifiieaMmdo'not forget, for 
with mek hattet God is pf^meHted, 

The following speoimeDS from the Bheims New Testament 
are here inserted for the sake of comparison with early 
' English versions.* 

Matt. VI. 9. Thus therefore shal 70a pray. Our FatsBB iBhieh 
art in heauen, 8anctifi€d be thy name. 

10. Let thy kingdom comet Thjf ml be done, as in heauen, 

in earth also. 

11. Oiue vs to daj/, our aupermbstantiall bread. 

19. AMforgitt»98ewrddU»,atwaUoforgiueoiirdetter8, 
18. And leade v* not into tentqtiont But deliver u fnm 
ewSL Amm. 

L Cor. XIIT. 1. If I speake with the tonges of men and of ^ogelfl^ 

and haue not charitie ; I am become as 80andin|f 
brasse, or a tinkling cymball. 

2. And if I should liaue prophecie, and knew al 
mysteries, and al knowledge ; and if I should 
haue al faUh, so that I could remoue mountainefl^ 
and haue not charitie, I am notiiing. 

& And if I ahonld diatiibato al my goods to be meato 
for the poore, and if I ihonld deliuer mj body ao 

* The Rheims Neto TegtanutU. See copy in Boston Public Libimiy. 
Tlie italics of tl&e Lord's pnyer belong to the original tnuslation. 
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that I burne, and hAae not ckaritie, it doth profit 

me nothing. 

4. Charitie is patient, is beuigne ; Charitie enuieth not, 
dealeth not peruerely ; is not puffed ap, 

ff. li not amUtimUk Beeketh not her owne, it not |»ro- 
noked to anger, thinketh not eoU: 

<L Beioyceth not vpon iniquitie, hat Tdogroedi with the 
truth ; 

7. Suffereth al things, belcoucth al things hopeth al 

things, beareih al things. 
& Charitie neuer falleth away : whether prophecies tihal 

be made voide or tonges shal cease, or knowledge 

shal be deetroied. 
9. For In put wee know, and hi pert wee prophede. 
lOi Bat when that ahsl eome that is perfect, that aha! he 

made voide that ia in part. 

11. When I was a litle one, I ^>ake as a litle one, I under- 
• stood ag a litle one, I thought as a litle one. Bat 

when I wa.s made a man, I did awajr the things 
that belonged to a litle dne. 

12. We see now by a glasse in a darke sort ; hat then face 

to faoe. Now I know in part; bat then I shal 
know as alao I am knowen. 
18. And now there remaine faith, hope, charitie, theee 
three, hat the greater of these ia charitie. 

In the choice of words, the pages of the Kheims version 
bear the impress of the fai>hion of the times, in its rage for 
fantastic terms and strange words with their hidden mean- 
ings. In this it differs widely from ])receding English 
versions, which sought to retain words that were understood 
by the people, and thereby gave prominence to the Saxon 
element in Bible English. But these trauslators claimed the 
same right to inyent and employ new words for the Scrip- 
tures, as others who coined and introduced them '^in courtly 
and other secular writings.'' In the Rheims version, therefore, 
we have not only untranslated words, Latinized terms, and 
dark phrases, but a large class of Latin deriyatives, which 
were already a substantial addition to the English tongue. A 
class of words that were in place in the diction of Bacon or 
even Shakespeare and Spenser, but out of place in the 
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phraseology of the Holy ScriptnreSL To this dan belong 

sucli words as: accessible, henigne, congraiuktie, eonsummaie, 

cogitations, contemn, co-operate, detriment, invocate, im- 
maculat, immolated, palpable, participate, pension, replenished, 
reprehemion, which are given below in their several con- 
uections. 

Matt. XV. 19. For from the hart come forth cuil cogitations. 
John XVIL I in them, and thou in mee ; that the/ may bee con- 

fiMMMfe in one. 

Bom. ym. 28. And we know that to fhem tbat lone God, al fhlngs 

eo-operaU vnto good to snch as according to pur- 
pose are called to bee saints. 

L Cor. L 9. To the Church of God that is at Corinth with all 

that imitate the name of our Lord Jesvs Christ. 
III. 15. If any mans worke burne, he shal suffer detriment. 
IX. IS. . . . and they that serue the altar, par- 
ticipate with the altar ? 
XL 33. Why, haae you not honses to eate and diinke int or 
eontemimt ye the Cbnrch of Gbd. 
xm. 4. Charitie ia patient ia btnigne. 
Eph. L 4 . . that we should be hcAj and im- 

macidat in his si^ht in charitie. 
FhiL 1. 11. Replenished with the fruite of justice by Jbsys 
Christ, vnto the glory and praise of God. 
U. 15. . . without npre/iension in the middes 

of a crooked and peroerse generation. 
17. Bat and if I be immoiaSed ypon the sacrillce and aer- 
uice ci your fidth, I reioyce and eanffratviate with 
yon aL 

26. . . ■ and was peruiue, for that you had 

heard tliat he was t^icke. 
Heb. XII. 18. For you are not come to a pa^abU mount, and an ac- 
cessible fire. 

The Rheims version enjoys the reputation of having fixed 
a desirable class of words in the English language. Many 
of these were ado])ted by King James' revisers, and thus 
not only the vocabulary of the accei)ted English Script ures 
was influenced, but also the speeeh of the common people. 
Possibly this influence has been oyerrated, but there is evidence 
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eQongfa to show that in the matter of words, this YeFsion has 
dsims, as weU as pienons English veisionflir which onght to 
be recogDisecL The following list comprises a fow of the 

words claimed to have been introduced first, into the Rheims 

version : advent , advocate, approvest, charges, discerning, 
divine, impenitent, remission, revealed, seperated, unction. 
This list might be greatly enlarged, but even some of these 
instead of being peculiar to the Rheims, upon examination, 
are found to have been used in some previous version, as 
indicated below. 

Bom. I. 1. FkiI . . called to bean Aposde^MperoM Into 

the Gospel of Ctod. This urofd Is pecolisr to the 
Bheimsy which Is followed bj the Anthorlied ver- 

don. 

n« S. But according to thy hardnes and impenitent heart. 

This word was used by Coverdale in ioct>, fifty years 
before the Rheims translation was made. Wjcliffe 
reads : unrepentaurUe. 
18. And knowiMt his wU, sod appmuett the more profitable 
things. And jet Wydlflb huprmud, in lo», snd 
^n^dsle, together with the Ctonevsa venlon, 1S67» 
has apprcmed in Acts ii. 22. But the Bheims onght 
to have the credit for introducing this word, since, 
for the want of it. previous versions used in its 
stead such words as: triest, ailow, accept, disecrn, 
and UiudaUe. 

in. 25. . . . to the showing of his justice for the rMnisMffn 
of fonner alnnos. This w(»d is finuid in Wjcliffe, 
in ioeo. Tyndsle reads: forgevdh the Wynnes that 
are paased, sad is followed by the Genevan Tenion. 

VUL 18. . . that sbal be rmealed in vs. This word is 

found in two instances st lesst In the Genevan 
N. T. 1557 ; but earlier versions use in its stead 
such words as : opened, declared, disclosed, shewed, 
uttered, an answer teas given, and revelation. 
I. Cor. IX. 7. Who euer plaieth the souldiar at his owne chargct, 

ThlswordispeeoUarto^Bh^ms, andoosmsbut 
twice In the N. T. of the A. y. 
XL 29. . • . not diteeming the body of our Lord. 

Provlons vmrions read : making no different ; bat 
Tomson's version, 1676k has : ditotmetk. 
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L TboM. IV, 15. . . tHat we which liae, which are remaining 

in the aduetU of oar Lord. This word is pecoliar 

to the Rheims version. Previous versions read : 
comminge of the Lord. The word is not found in 
the A. V. 

n. Pet. L 8b Aa al things of liis diuine power. This word has 
been spedallj claimed as peculiar to the Bheims ; 
Imt it is ibond at least in Tonuon's Generan veiw 
flion, 1676. Other ptevioos Tenioiis, howevw, 
fsad: ^ml^ nature. 
L John II. 1* • • we hane an advocate with the Father JB8T8 

Christ the lust. This word is oomraon to all pre- 
vious versions, including Wycliffe's translation. 
20. Bat you haue the vnction from the iloly one, and know 
al things. This word is peculiar to the Bheims, 
and is fioUowed by the Anthoiised vendon. 

In Btdkiug contrast with the general reputation of the 
Bheims Tersion, it deaU in Sozonisms as weU as Lattnisms; 
showing that ite translators were not altogether ont of sym* 
patby with their mother tongne. Some of these phrases were 
adopted by Eing James' translatora, snch as : puffed up, seehM 
suchy put out, if by any means, not brtdling, uphraideth not; 
while others equally expressive, were passed oyer, such as: 
worl-men, stagger not, keeping a sturre, thratUdhim, headlong^ 
as fouud below. 

Matt IX 98. . . and saw minstrels and {he mnltltadeibMip- 

ing a 9twT», 

XVTII. 28. . • . and laying hands vpon him thratUd JUm. 

XX. 1. . .to hire iBoi^men into his ▼inegraid. The 

A. V, has : labourers. 

XXI. 2L . . .if you shal haue faith and «^^^erii0<. The 

A. V. has: doubt not. 
Luke YIII. 33. . . . The heard with violence went headlong into 

the lake, and was stifled. The Genevan vezsion, 
1557, also leads : headUmg, 
Joiin IV. 88. . . Ibr ihe Father also udBelih ttuih to adoie 

him. So the A. V. and both after the Wyeliflh 
▼endon. 

IZ. 99. . .lie should put out of the Synagogue. 

This is followed by the A. V. Previous versiona 
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Jobn IV. 38. read : ecKommunicate out. The Wjcliffitd versions, 
however, read : be don out, whkh is an obsolete 
phrase for put out. 
I. Oor. lY. 6. . . . one nut to be puffed vp against anotber. 

This is not peculiar to the Rheirns version, since it 
ig found in Goreidale'B tnuulation, in loco, 
ioaom I. S... .let him aak of Qod who giveth to al men 

aboondantlj, and fi^ilbraidsthnot* This happy phiaae 
is not original with the Rheims, since it is found in 
the VVycliffite versions. Tyndale reads : aisteth no 
man in t?ie teth, and is followed by Coverdale's, 
Cranmer's, Genevan and the Bishops' version. 
Tomson's version, lo({7, reads : reproacheth. 
88. . . . not bridling liU long. Preceding versions 
lead : ri^rajfne not hit Umgo, The A. V. improTea 
upon tlieBheinuiliy reading: l>ridlielhnolhiotongu$. 

Dr. FtQke, in bis confutations, no wheie brings tbe charge 
of intentional fiilsifioation against tbe translators of tbis rer^ 
sion ; tbongh he does chaige upon them an nntrathftil trans- 
lation throngh obscnie words and pbrases. The translators 
tbemselveB disokdm any attempt to &Isifjr for the sake of their 
own cause. They cite Acts ziii. 2, as an example in which 
with some fBimesB^ they might bare translated instead of 
^ministring, saorificing, for so ih$ Cfneke doeih aignifie, and 
M Rasmus iranslateU, Vea, we might ham irmukUed Su) lug 
Masse, for 80 they did," ^ Notwithstanding this disclaimer, 

the rendering of Matt. xi. 21 they had done pmaunce 

ill Jiearecloth ami ashes lonfj agoe : looks verv much like a 
special wording for the advantage of their own cause. Tre- 
gelles finds serious objections to this version in all passagea 
'" which speak of the finished sacrifi/r of Christ," (in that) 
tliey ^'receive a colouring wholly diflereut. Thus, in the 
Koman Catholic English version we find, in Heb. x. 12, *But 
this man offering one sacrifice for sius, for ever sitteth on the 
right hand of God : ' and in ch. i. 3, * making purgation of 
sinsy sitteth^ etc.* Wbat perversions I " ' The woid r$pewtan(» 

* Fulko's Eheims N. T. Annotations, in loco, with Fnlke's Afuwer, 

* Historic Evidmce, dc, 2f. Jl, p. 88, note, London, 1853. 
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almost always appears aa penaneef with its Bomish sagoifica- 
tion. The name of Mary, the mother of Jesus, is invariably 
printed in capitals, indicating a papistical exaltation. So the 
word church is put in capitals, indicating by way of eminence, 
the Boman Catholic Church. The name of Jesus alsa is printed 
in capitalfly which is objectionable only as it pointa to the cross- 
ing and bowing and other snperslitionfi oeiemoniea The ten- 
dency of all this is unmistakable. Bnt the intention of the 
trandatoiB fbUy appears in theur annotations, where without 
stint or cover, they plead their canse^ and in erery possible 
instance, interpret the Scriptures in &Yor of the doctrines and 
doings of Rome. These notes are controyefaal as well as ex- 
pository. In their pn^iuse the translators declare that they 
"set fiurth large AKiroTATiOK8» thereby to shew the stndious 
Reader in most places pertaining to the contronersies of this 
time ; but the hereticall corruptions and false deductions, and 
also the Apostolike tradition, the exposition of the holy 
Fathers, the decrees of the Catholike Church and the most 
ancient Couucels ; whicli meanes whusouer trusteth not, for 
the sense of the holy Scriptures, but had rather follow his 
priuate judgement, or the arrogant spirit of these Sectaries, 
he shall wortliily through his own wilfulnesse be deceiued."^ 
Since tliese annotations form so important a part of the 
Eheims Tersion the following collation is sabjoined : ^ 

Hatt n. 2. Corns to adore. ** This coznming so farre of deuotion to 
▼iaite and adore Chiist in the place of Us Mrth, 
was propeii J a Pilgrimige to his person ; and war- 

lanteth the falthfull in the like kinde of external! 
worship done to holy persons, plaa-s, and things/' 
Veree 11. Adond him. " Tlus Inxlie, (saitli ChrvFos- 
tome.) tlio Sabres adored in the rribho. Let vs nt tlio 
least imitate them; ibou seest liim not now in the 
cribbe, but on the altar; not a woman holding 
bim, bnt the Priest present, and the holy Ghost 
powred oat aboandantlj vpon the saerlfioe.** Vene 10. 
Jiurdrtd, **'By this example we leame how gr^t 

' Pre/are to RUeims Version, p. 18. Folke'a edition, 1617, 
• Ibid, in loco. 
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credit we owe to the Chinch in canonizing Saiots, 
and oelebratiiig thdr holj daies ; by whose ondjr 
wamot, without aoj woid of Scriptaiep these holj 
Innocents have bene honooied for Mtxtyn, and theb 

holy day kepte euer since the Apostles tbne^ although 
tbey died not voUmtariljr." 

UL ^ ^'uit worthy. "He preacheth satisfaction by doing 
worthy fruits or works of pennnce, which are, (as S. 
Hieromo gaith in 2. Joel) fasting, j)raying, almes, and 
the liku. ' In refuting this, Fulke affirms: " tiiat 
Hierome does not say that lasting, praying and almes« 
aie BatisfactlaiB for ehmei bat tokens of repentance.** 

IV. I, Lmri, "As John the Baptist, so oar Savioar by going 
hgito the desert, and there lloing in oontemplatioa 
eaen among bniit beasts, and sulgect to the assaolta 
of the Deuill for our slnnes, gioeth a warrant and 
example to such holy men as haue liued in wilder- 
nesse for penance and contemplation, called Ere- 
mites. " 

"VL S4. 2W Masters. " Two religions, God and Baal, Christ and 
Caluin, Masso and Communion, the Catholike Church 
and Heretlcall Oonaentidea. Let them mailce this 
lesson of oar Bavioor that tiiinke thej nay serae 
all masters, all times, all religions. Againe these 
two musters doe signifie God and the world, the flesh 
and the spirit, iostioe and sinne." 

XU. 8d. Ifor in the world to come. '* S. Augustine and other holy 
Doctors gather hereupon, that some sinnes may be 
remitted in the next life, and consequently proae 

Purgatorie thereby." 

8. Oarments in the icay. "These offices of honour done to 
our Sauior extraordinarily, were very acceptable ; 
and for a memorie hereof, the holy Church maheth 
a Bolenme Prooeeaion eaery yeare vpon this day, 
specially in oar Gountrey when it was Catholike, 
with ths 6. Sacrament reaerently caried, as it were 
Christ vpon the asse, and strawing of rushes and 
flowers, bearing of palmes, setting vp boughes, 
spreading and hanging vp the richest clothes, the 
quire and queristers singing, as here the children 
and tho people ; all done in a very goodly ceremonie, 
to tho honour of Christ, and the memorie of his tri- 
omph vpon this day. The like eeraice and the like 
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daties done to him in all other solemne Processions 
of the B. Sacrament, and otherwise be undoubtedly 
no lease gratefull." 
XXIV. 80. The tigne of, ** The signe of the Sonne of man, is the 
holj Crone which then dudl eppeare to the lewes to 
their confuiioii. ... It ehalbe no leeM eonfmion to 
heretikee thst eeanot aUde the eigne thereof." 

TXYLM. MifhoSif, *'He irid not^TUe bfeed is nfignie of my 

body ; or, This wine is a figure of my blood ; hat, 
This is my body, and^ This is my bloud ; . . . when 

some Fathers call it a figure or signe, they meane the 
outward fomies of bread and wine." In confuting 
this, Fulke quotes several of the Church Fathers 
whose combined testimony is against the doctrine 

LokeX. 8S. Buperengate. **B. AngnetiQe nith, that the Apostle 
(I. Cor. 9) aceordtatg to thk place did supeieiogate, 

that is, did more then he needed, or was bound to doe, 
when he might haue required all daties for preach* 
Ing the Gospel, but would not, . . . whereof it com- 
meth, that the workes which we doe more then pre- 
cept, be called workes of supererogation ; and where- 
by it is also euident against the Protestants, that 
there be sndi woifces." 

XVTL 14 IbOtfPrMi. **Thi8 leprode a^gnifietb efame, which 
thoogfa Ood may and Can heale irithoat any mana 
means, yet he doth it not ordinarily but by the Prit^sta 
ministrie ; therfore let no man despise Gods ordi- 
nance, nor say that it is ynougli to confesse to God, 
though he neuer come at the Priest." Here auricular 
confessiou is assumed. For as Fulke suggests, it 
remains to be proven that it is an ordinance of God. 

XXSL 19. Tki» U mff hedjf. " Although sense tell thee it is bread, 
yet It is the body, according to his wordes. Let fdth 
confirme thee, lodge not hy sense, after the ivordes 
of oar Lord let no doahi rise in thy mind. ... Of 
the verite of flesh and bloud there is left no place to 
doubt : by the proft^ssion of our I^ord hiniselfe. and 
by oure faith, it is flesh and bloud indoe<l. Is not 
this truth ? To them be it vntrue, which denio 
Iksvs Christ to be the true God."— >VA«rA is gin en. 
" As the fonner words make and proue his body 
pesent, so these words plainly signifie, that it is 
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present, as giuen, ofEered, or sacrificed for vs : and 
being uttered in the Present tense, it signifieth not 
onely that it should afterward be giuen or oiiered on 
the Groflfle. but that it was then alao in the Sacnment 
glnen and offdnd for m Whereby it is inninelbly 
pxoaed, that this body Is pieeent as a host or aaeri- 
floe ; and that the maldng or ooiiseerating thereof 
most needs be sacrificing." 

The publication of the Rheims New Testament with its 
outspoken papistical notes created quite a sensation. The 
question among Protestant divines was, Who shall refute 
these bold assumptions and popish slanders? It is said that 
Queen Elizabeth applied to Beza to review both the text and 
notes of this version, but that he declined and suggested 
Thomas Cartwright as the man most capable for such a ser- 
vice. Iq 1583, after having been urged by his friends, and 
specially encouraged by the Earl of Leicester and Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Cartwright began the work under the title of 
*'A Gonfatation of the Rhemish Translation^ Glosses, and 
Annotations on the New Testament." By a mandate from 
Arohbishop Whitgift he was prohibited from prosecuting it. 
Though somewhat disconraged by this, he went forward and 
nearly completed the work. But it was not published as a 
whole till 1618, some years after his death.^ Thomas Cart- 
wright was not only a learned man, but a stanch Puritan and 
a famous preacher. -''He was/' says Fuller, ''most pious and 
strict in his conrersation^ a pure Latinist, an accurate Gre- 
cian, an exact Hebrean, and in short an excellent scholar." 
And so eloquent was he, that when his turn came (to preach) 
at St. Marv's, "the Clerk thereof was fain to take down the 
windows of the Church/'* For his principles concerning 

1 C^me^%Bi^griy^Me(aiHeH(M^^ Art. CartwriffJU (ThM). YIIL. 

827. London, ISia 

* Fuller's History of the Univerdty of Cambridge, p. 140. 1655. 
" Dupdnln rails hhn the standard-bearer of the Puritans, and says he 
was the first in the Church of England who began to pray extempore 
before sermons." — Neal'a HUt. of the FuriUms, I., 234, note. New York, 
1868. 
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Ghun^ difloipline he suffered depriTatloii and impriaoiitaeiit ' 
Bat BO emineDt and worthy was he, that among Oonfonnists 
eyen he had manj Mends and admirers. Archbishop Whit- 
gift freqnently befriended him, and hoped to gain him over to 
Conformity. When Cartwright's Confutation was published, 
it added fuel to the coutroversy. Previ(jus to this, however, 
an Answer to the Rheimists Annotations was published by 
George Withers. Also in the same year (1588) Bulkeley put 
forth An Answer to tlie Kliemists Preface. But chief among 
the opjwsers of this version was J)r. William Fulke, who, 
besides his Defense of Enjjlisli Translations, wrote his An- 
swers to the Rhemish Annotations, which were published in 
1589. The plan of this work embraced a reprint of the 
Bheims New Testament, also that of the Bishops' Bible — that 
is^ the reyised edition of 1572. These are printed in parallel 
oolnmns. The, Bheims preface is taken up paragraph by 
paragraph and answered. So, likewise, the annotations are 
refuted verse by verse. This book became yeiy popular, and 
gave to the Bheims version a much wider circnlation than it 
otherwise would have attained. The work was reissued in 
1601. It was revised and republished in 1617, and issued 
again in 1633.^ There were new editions of the Bheims New 
Testament published in 1600, 1621, and 1633.* The contro- 
versy on both sides raged during this period. Whitaker wrote 
in opposition to Bellarmme in 1610; Kellison published in 1615 
A Gagg for the Belbrmed Gospel, which was answered by Dr. 
Bichard Montagu. Bernard, the author' of Thesaurus Bib- 
licus, published in 162G Rhemes against Rome.^ It was during 
this period also that the Romish version of the Old Testament 
was published at Douaj. 

The Old Testament of the Douay Bible, published in 
1009-10, lay in Manuscript about thirty years before it was 
printed. Fur this delay the revisers give the '^one general 

' Compare Westcott's ITiH. Bng. B9)U, pw 109, noU. * Ihid, p. 109. 
• £adie'0 Eng. Bible, IL, 140. 
14 
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cause, our poor estate in banishment."* The translation of 
the Old as well as New Testament was from the Latin Vul- 
gate, whioh the Bhemists claimed was fiuperior, not only to 
other Latin veraions, but to the Greek and Hebrew originals, 
<'Binoe the Latin (of the Ynlgate) was txanslated oat of them 
while they were more j>are ; and that the same Latin hath 
been far better conBer?ed from oormptions."* But the fine- 
qnent reviaiona of the Latin Vulgate, and the papal conflict 
over riTal editions abont this time, are strongly opposed to so 
bold a claim for the edition from which they translated, what* 
ever might be said for the text of the Vulgate as it came from 
the hands of Jerome. 

In 1546 the Couucil of Trent decreed that the Latin Vul- 
gate was authentic, and yet failed to designate the edition 
containing the true text ; but at the same time, singularly 
enough, appointed a committee of six persons to set forth this 
authentic edition. The pope, however, prevented them.* 
This was the l)e;;rinning of the ])ope'.s war over the Latin text 
of the Vulgate. Pius IV. undertook to put forth a corrected 
and an authoritative edition of the Vulgate. His design was 
taken up by Pius V. and completed by Siitus V. This lost 
pope not only gathered aroand him scholarly men, but en- 
gaged in the work himself, personally revising and correcting 
the pages for the press. To add to the authority of this 
edition, he issued a bull in 1589, in which he declares : " Of 
onr certain knowledge and plenitude of apostolical power, we 
ordain and declare that this edition only, which has now been 
corrected in the best possible manner, and printed at onr 
Vatican press, is without any doVibt or oontroyersy to be 
regarded by the Ohristian public^ as the Vulgate Latin edition 
of the Old and New Testament, receiyed as authentic by the 
conncO of Trent And we order it to be read through the 
whole Ohristian world, in all churches, remarking, that first 
by the general consent of the holy church, and of the holy 

' Preface, 0. T. Douay BMe. « Ihid. 

* Kitto'8 Encyehpedia, Art. VtOgaite, H., 923» 024. New Tork, 
1868. 
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Fathers^ then by the decree of the general council of Trent, 
and now also, by that apostolical authority which God hath 
committed unto ub, it was, and is enjoined to be received anfl 
acoonniedy as a trae, lawful, authentic, and undoubted copy, in 
all public and priyate diflputations, leotniee^ sennon^ or ex- 
po8ition&''^ 

This Bible of Sixtns V. was published in 1590, in three 
volumes folio, and is said to be one of the grandest works 
which ever issued from the Vatican press, under the supei^ 

intendence of Aldus."* ' But it was soon discovered to be full 
of errors, and on the accession of Gregory XIV. all the copies 
were called in and a new edition resolved upon. The work of 
revision was committed to a select number of cardinals and 
other learned men. Little progress was made under Gregory, 
as he died in 1591 ; but it was taken up and completed hy his 
successor, Clement VITI. This Clementine edition was pub- 
lished in 1592, and put forth \s\ih the same claims as those of 
the Siitine edition — that is, as the veritable and authentic 
edition of the council of Trent. There existed numerous 
variations in the readings of these two versions, some of which 
amounted to contradictions, which argued very unfavoiably 
respecting papal infallibility. Clement and his revisers con- 
fined themselves largely to oorrecting the corrections made by 
Siztus.* 

The Douay translators wisely followed the Clementine 
edition of 159^ Their preface intimates only one thing they 
had done touching the text, wfaer^f they would especially 
give notice: "That whereas heretofore, in the best Latin 
editions, there remained manie places differing in wordes, 
some also in sense, as in loug prooesse of time the writers 
erred in their copies ; now lately by the care and diligence of 
the Church, those diuerae readings were maturely and judi- 
ciously examined and conferred with suTidrie the best written 
aad printed bookes, and so resolved upon, that all which 

' Townley's Biblical Literature, II., 492. 
« Ibid, p. 403. » Ibid, pp. 493-4. 
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before were left in the marge at are either restored into the 
Text, or else omitted ; so that now none such remain in the 
margent. For which cause they had again confirred this 
English Translation, and conformed it to the most perfect 
Latin Edition." The title-page reads: "The Holie Bible, 
faithfully translated into English out of the antheotical Latin, 
diligently conferred with the Hebrew^ Greeke, and other 
editions in divers langnages, with Argnments of the Books 
and Chapters; Annotations; Tables; and other helpes, for 
better nnderstandmg of the Text; and for difiooverie of Gor- 
mptions in some late translations; and for clearing Oontro- 

Tersies in Religion. By the English College of Doway, 

Printed at Doway by Laurence Kellam at the sigue of the 
holie Lamb. M. DC. IX/' 

The publication of the Old Testament attracted but little 
attention, the controversy having confined itself for the most 
part to the New Testament translation. The reasons for this, 
as assigned by Fuller, were: "Partly, because no ^reat emi- 
nence therein to entitle it to their (i. e. Protestants) perusall ; 
Partly, because that moiety of the Bible is of least concern- 
ment in the controversies betwixt us and the Clinrch of 
Jtome."^ There were various hindrances which limited the 
circulation of the Douay Bible, such as : the size of the book, 
which put it beyond the reach of the poor; the opposition of 
the papal hierarchy to the free use of the Bible; and espe- 
cially the obscurities of the translation, which rendered it 
unacceptable to English Catholics. So that we are not sur- 
prised to learn that there were bnt two editions of tho Doaay 
Bible published^ the first of which was in 1609-10 ; the ceo- 
ondin 1635. 

The annotations on the Old Testament were prepared by 
Thomas Worthington, who was president of the College at 
Bheims. Afterward he retnred to Douay, where " he reviewed 
and published the English translation of the Old Testament^"* 

' Church History of Britain, B. IX., p. 172. London, 1605. 
* Lewia* mKt<yry of Eng. Tmdaticni, p. 381. 
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which had heen made at BheimB many years before. The 
anxiety of the translaton to secure a wide circulation for the 
Donay Bible is manifested in the closing words of their pre- 
fiice, in which they make a special presentation of their work 
to both Catholics and heretics : " With this then we wil con* 
elude, most deare (we speake to you al, that vnderstand our 
tongue, whether you be of contrarie opinions in faith, or mun- 
dane feare participate with another Congregation, or professe 
with vs the same Catholike lieiigion) to you al we preseut this 
worke." 

The im}>erfection8 of the Douay Bible, and its failure to 
meet the expectations of its friends, did not necessarily arise 
from its being a translation from the Latin. The Latin vul- 
gate waits to be properly appreciated by the Protestant Church. 
Whatever of human imperfection may have been entailed upon 
it from its original translation, or through the revision and 
translation of Jerome; or whatever of faults may ha?e crept 
into the text, in the course of years, through the negiigence 
of transcribers ; or whatever of popish conflict there may have 
been over rival editions ; there is no means of estimating the 
obligation of true religion for centuries to this Latin text of 
the Holy Scriptures. At the first this text was the vernacular 
of the people. And then, fbr ages afterward, in a revised and 
nnrcTised state, this Latin text was the source lh>m which (he 
unlearned as well as the learned of Western Christendom drew 
the water of life. Even up to the time of the Reformation, 
especially on the continent, the Vulgate was the principal 
source of religious knowledge. Martin Luther first learned 
the principles of the Reformation from a Latin Bibla Be- 
sides, the Vulgate became the honored basis of Vernacular 
versions in Western Europe. Particularly was it the ground- 
work of the Wycliffite versions, which for a hundred and fifty 
years, proved a well-spring of spiritual blessing to the English 
nation. And this Latin Vulgate to-day is not witliont its 
importance, since it stands as an " early witness to the text 
and interpretation of the whole Bible." ^ 

1 Smith's DictWMfy of iM BiUe. Ait VtUffoU, IV., 845L New 
York, 1872. 
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In addition to the aboye the Latin Vulgate has exeicised an 
important influence upon the English language. In the 
earliest Latin translations there were many Latin words taken . 
from a common and consecrated to a sacred nse— that is, as to 
their meaning. Many of these, in an Anglicixed form, fonnd 
their way into English theological speech, and into English 
yersions of parts of the Bible, long before the time of WydiiEek 
So that, while we are indebted to the Wyoliffite rerrionsy Tyn- 
dale's translation, and other early English yersions, as me- 
diums for many theological terms, yet for these words we are 
primarily indebted to the Latin Vulgate. Many familiar and 
significant words thus have been bequeathed to us, and we 
scarcely have stopped long enough to inquire whence tliey 
came. Such words, for example, as adoption, advocate, charity^ 
confession, conversion, election, gtory, (jrare, immortality, jus- 
tified, mediator, parable, reconciliny, rcdrtnption, regeneration, 
remission, resurrection, revelation, sacrifice, sanctified, scrip- 
ture, and spirit. While these words find a place in the Rheims 
New Testament, yet not a single one is peculiar to that ver- 
sion. For the most part they were used first in the WycliflSte 
yersions, and derived directly firbm the Vulgate, as will appear 
in the following collation : 

listt Xlfl. 88. An othsr pvniie Ibesua epac to hem. Wycliffe, after 

paTtMam ot the V. 
Maik Xn. 18. And Sadnoees. that sejen no rematdouik VfjdtBb, 

after ruurrectionem of the V. 
John IL 22w . . and thei bileueden to the miif^Ufe, Wyo- 

liffe, after script urce of the V. 
Acts XV. 3. . . . dvvlaryn^r the coiiucrHon of the gentyles. 
Tyndaie, after coniierdonem of the V. 
Bon* I. 0. . .to whom I seme la my tpirit, in the gospel 

ofhissoieb Wjclillb, after ff»«p»rfttt«M0 of the V. 
nL tL Thel jiuHJM frneSj hi hla gimoe, hj the r^itmeiaim, 
^or the agenhiyng that is purpoeid in Jhesa Criat. 
Wycliffe, after jutHJieaii and ndempUonem of 
theV, 

26. . . for remiscioun of hi fore goynge e|ynnea. 

VVycliffe, after remimonem of the V. 
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IV, 80. . . gyuynge gUfU to God. WyciUlbb after 

ghriam of tlie V. 
V. 15. . . moch more the grace of Ood. WycliflGa, 

after gratia of the V. 
VIU. 16. . . . but ye ban taken the frpirit of adopdoun. 
WjeUffe, after spiritum advptUmia of the V. 
ZI> 0> . .ft x«iii2ULiiiit lefte 'tborow the ^eeeian of 

gtaoe. Tyndale, effcer cMmmiii of the V. Or 
nther, UtoB word wis oaaunon and had been in 
use since the time of Wjcliffe, whoee tranalntion 
of the seventh Teifle of this chapter reads : . . . 
Israel hath not getjn that that he sooghte, foiaothe 
ekccioun hath getyn. 
XV. 16. . . . sanetgjied by the holy goost. This word 
eeema firrt to have been employed by Tyndale. 
Wydiflfe nees the word haUwid, The Vnlgate has 
in this oonneetion, mmet^fieata. 
' XVI. 2S. . . . the revelaciaun of mysterie holden atlUe. 

• • • Wycliffe, after revelationem of the V. 
L Cor. XIIL 1. . . Bothli I haue not eharite, Wjdiffe, after 

eharitam of tlie V. 
li. Cot. V. 19. Sothli for God was in Crist reconcUynge to him the 

world. Wycliffe, after rewndUana of the V. 
FhiL n. 17. . • Tpon the ioer^lM and serayee of ymue 

fdth. Wydlffe, after MwrCMim of the y. 
I. Tim. VL le. The which aloone hath immortalUe. Wydilfe, after 

immortaliittm of the Y. 
Heh. XII. 24. And to Jhesn mediatour of the newe testament. "Vfj" 

difie, after medintorum of the V. 
I. John IL 1, . . . But and if ony man shal synne, we }iai» 

auoket anontis the fadir Ihesu Crist iust. Bo the 
earlier version of Wycliffe, while the later waioa 
has : aOttoeat, and both after aiiioooaUam of the V.* 

TheBe examples might be greatly increased showing the 
influence of the Latin Vnlgate upon onr English Scriptures ; 
and sa also njion the theological language of English speaking 
people. This with other inflnenoes, entitles the Vnlgate to a 
more honorable place in the esteem of Protestants, who .haye 

^ The above examples from Wycliffe are from Forshall nnd Madden 's 
Wycliffite Versions. Oxford, 1850. Tlie reading from the Latin Vulgate 
are from Stier and Thcile's FolygloUen-Bibd, 1854. 
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been inclined regard it as the peculiar treasure ol the 
Komish Church. Further the above collation shows, and a 
still larger one would confirm the &ct, that we are most of all 
indebted to the Wycliffite versions and not to the Kheiuish ver- 
sion^ for impropriating, Anglicizing, and ^irituaiizmg words 
derived directly from the Latin Vulgate. 

Br. Cornelias Naiy, on eminent CathoHo diTine, pnblisbed 
in 1718-19 the New Testament iii English, translated from 
the Vulgate, diligeutly compared with the Qreek and<with 
diyers translations in other languages, together with annota- 
tions and marginal notes. This was noty strictly speaking, a 
reyision of the Rheims New Testament, but it was the first 
attempt to give to English Catholics the Scriptures in their 
own tongue since 1635,^ a period of almost a hundred years. 
In his prefjice. Dr. Nary says : that lie translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, since it had been decUired " authentick by the 
Council of Trent." In the same connection he speaks of the 
dit!iculty of the undertaking, and excuses himself for entering 
upon it on the ground of his "Knowledge of oriental Lan- 
guages also that his " Countrymen had great need of such a 
Translation." In showing up this need, he says: "We have no 
Catholick Translation of the Scriptures in the English Tongue 
but the Doway Bible and the Rhemish Testament, which have 
been done now more than an hundred Years since; the Lan> 
guage whereof is so old, the Words in many Places so obsolete, 
the Orthography so bad, and the Translation so Tery literal, 
that in a Number of Places it is unintelligible, and all oyer 
80 grating to the Ears 9f such as are accustomed to speak, in 
a manner, another Language, that most People will not be 
at the pains of reading them/'* Dr. Nary therefore sought to 
make his translation speak the English tongue. In doing this 
he kept as dose to the Letter as the Englith would permit 
and where the words were implied, though not expressed in 

' The date of the iflsue of the second and last edition <tf the Douy 

Bibie proper. 

* Lewis' Hist, of Eng. Translatunu, pp. 357, 358. 
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the Latin, he pnt them in italics, sometimes in the text and 
sometimes in the maigin. He eoncludes his preiboe with an * 
acioonnt of the annotations, the design of which was " to recon- 
die some apparent Oontradiotions in the GkMpels, and to illns- 

trate the literal Sense of the Text In a word, his chief 

Aim was to encoarage his Oonntrymen to read and to meditate 
upon the Will aud Testament of their heavenly Lord and 
Master, by giving it to them in a Stile and Dress less obscure, 
and somewhat more engaging than it has been many Years 
past."* 

Another Roman Catholic translation of the New Testament 
was published in 1730-33, by Dr. II. Wetham, a ])rofessor at 
Douay. He commends the translators of the Hlu ims New 
Testament for their endeavors to give a true and literal trans- 
lation, though he confesses that they followed the Latin too 
scrupulously. Wetham criticises Dr. Nary for his too great 
freedom with the text, and charges him with making a para- 
phrase rather than a literal translation. He congratulates 
himself that his translation was from the Latin rather than 
the Greek text In putting forth his work, he did not beHeve 
that every one thongh never so ignorant, might read and 
pnt his own Constructions on the Sense of these sacred Writ- 
ings, hnt, that they might be read with hnmility and an entire 
submission to the Judgment of the Ohurch, and of the Head 
of the Ohurch the Successor of Saint PeUTf to those Pastors 
and Bishops whom Christ left to govern the Ohurch."* 

A revised edition of the Douay Bible was published in 
1749-60, by Dr. Richard Ohalloner, one of the vjcars apostolic 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England. This version is 
rather a new translation than a revision, though in later edi- 
tions it claims to be both. The changes for the better intro- 
duced by Dr. Challoner are so numerous , that it is largely 
conformed to the text of King James' version. True, after 
the manner of the Rheims version, he retains such untrans- 
lated words as : Azymes, Matt xxvi. 17 ; though in Luke xxii. 1, 

* LewiB' But, of£nif. TrandaHoM, pp. 361. 860. ' Ibid, 868, 864. 
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It htnaulskteA the feast of ufUeamM hread; Paseh, Matt 
zzyL 17 ; Parasave, Mark xr. 42 ; FaracUh, John xiT« 16. 
Also each words as penance, jusHce, ekalUse, are retained. 
Taken as a whole, however, it is very readable, since it leaves 
ont that whole class of obscure and senseless words found in 
the Rheimish version, such as exinanited, contristate, and 
prefinitiun. Take the following as specimens of this trans- 
lation : * 

Ex. XX And the Lord spoke all these words : 

2. I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of tho land 

of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
8. Thou shalt not have strange Gods before me. 
4 Tbou shall not make to thyself a graven thing, nor the 

likeDMS of anyihiiig, that is in heaven above, or in the 

earth beneath, nor of tboae things thataielnthewalen 

under the earth. 
IL Thou shalt not adore them, nor serve them : I am the 

Lord thy God, mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of 

the fathers upon the children, upon the third and fourth 

generation of them that hate me ; 

6. And shewing mercy unto thoufiauds to them that love me, 

and keep my commandmentg. 

7. Tboa shalt not take the nameof the Lord thj God in vain ; 

for the Loid wiH not bold him goiltleM that shall take 
the name of the Lord his God in vain. 

8. Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day. 

9. Six days shalt thou labour, and shalt do all thy works. 
10. But on the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 

God : thou shalt do no work on it, thou nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy man servant, nor thy maid 
servant, nor thj beasi, nor tlie stranger that Is witldn 
thy gates. 

11* For in six days the Lord made heaven, and earth, and Ike 

aea, and all things that are in them, and rested on the 

seventh day, therefore the Lord blessed the sabbath 

day, and sanctified it. 
12, Honour thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst be 

long lived upon the land, which the Lord thy Qod will 

give thee. 
18. Thou shalt not kill. 

1 Challoner's Rsvirion, iff the BibU. New York and Montreal, 1876. 
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14. Thou shalt not bommit adnlteiy. 

15. Thou shalt not steal. 

16. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

17. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, neither shalt 

thou desire his wife, nor his servant, nor his handmaid, 
nor his oz« nor his 9m, nor any thing thai to hto. 
Matt VL 9. Thna therefoie shall yon pray : Onr Ftiher who art in 
hoavon, hallowed he thy name. 

10. Thy kingdom oome. Thy will he done on earth as it to 

in heaven. 

11. Give us this day our supersubstantial bread. 

12. And forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors. 

13. And lead us not into temptation. But deliver us from 

evil. Amen. 

Ohalloner'8 annotations are not extensive, and in many 
instances are not objeotioniible, especially npon tlie Epistle to 
the Bumans. Bat those on the Oospels are decidedly papisti- 
cal. It ought to he a matter, however, of sincere gratification 
among the lovers of the English Scriptnres that there hasheen 
snch a growing tendency to liberality among Oatholic revisers 
of the Bonay Bible. Dr. Murray's edition of 18^ was largely 
conformed to the Authorized version. So also Dr. Lingard's • 
translation of the Four Gospels, 1836, was made in the same 
liberal spirit.^ Those in high authority suffer these improved 
editions of the Scriptures to go forth, but with a constrained 
and faint approval. From the above it appears that the 
Catholic Bible of to-day is not the Douay Bible of 1609 and 
1635. And if such versions or revisions as that of Dr, Chal- 
loner could go forth witliout note or comment, Protestants 
might rejoice, and even aid in circalating them among Amer- 
ican Catholics. « 

> It was published anonymouslj by Dolman, London. . 
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CHAPTER X, 

TUE AUTUOBiZEO Y£ESION. A. D. 1611. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH died March 24, 1003, and was BUO- 
oeeded by James VI. of Scotland. The Puritans, so long 
under ban, now expected speedy relief. James, though bom of 
Roman Catholic parents, was a Presbyterian by profession. He 
bad publicly pledged himself against the extremes of Boman- 
ism, Generanism, and the Episcopacy of Elizabeth. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Edinburgh, 1590, with uplifted hands, He 
praised God that he was bom in the time of the light of the 
Gospel, and in such a place as to be king of such a church, the 
dncerest (purest) kirk in the world. * The Church of (Geneva,' 
said he, 'keep Pasche and Tule (Easter and Christmas), what 
have they for them ? They have no institution. As for our 
neighbour Kirk <^ England, thdr senrice is an evil-said mass 
in English : they want nothing of the mass but tlie liftings. 
I charge you my good ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gen- 
tlemen, and barons, to stiind to your purity, und to exhort tlie 
people to do the sunie ; and I, forsooth, us long as I brook ray 
life, shall maintain the same.'"* After his accession, there- 
fore, one of tlie first acts of the Puritans was to draw up a 
petition for the reformation of certain al)uses in the Church. 
Tliis was the noted Millenary petition, so called because it was 
said to have been signed by a thousand names, though in fact 
the number was limited to seven hundred fifty or eight hun> 
dred.2 In response, the king issned a proclamation calling 
for a conference to meet at Hampton Court, to hear complaints 
concerning abuses in the Church, and to reform the same> ''if 
be should find them apparently proyed." The meeting was 

* Neid'B Atofy 0/(A0PuHtoiu, L, 8S7. * Ihid, p. m 
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accordingly held in the drawing-room within the privy cham- 
ber of Hampton Court Palace, on the 14th, IGth and 18th of 
January, 1604. The discussion soon revealed to the Puritan 
party, that they had little to expect from the king, who from 
the first sided with the bishops and nobles. He seriously intei^ 
rupted the Pnritans in their speeches^ and indulged with his 
nobles in mirth and raillexy " at the expense of the nnhappy 
ParitaDS.** Farther he gaye the conference to understand that 
he had learned tk. lesson in Scotland that he would not soon 
forget, and that was, that a Scots' presbytery meant no king, 
since it *' agrees with monarchy as well as Gtod and the dcTiL" 
Taming to his bishops, he said: "My lords, I may thank 
you that these Puritans plead for my supremacy, for, if onco 
you are out and they in place, I know what would become uf 
my supremacy, for, No bishop, no king."* Ki^^i? James liad 
not forgotten his ineffectual attempt to play pope in Scotland, 
when at the hands of his own nobility, who fiivored freedom in 
Church and State, he "was seized and restrained for a time 
to Ruthven castle." ^ The importance of this conierence, 
however, is that we are indebted to it for the first suggestion 
looking towards a new translation of the Scriptures. A sug- 
gestion which finally resulted in King James* version, which 
has come down to us through more than two and a half cen- 
turies, and is to-day our universally accepted English Bible. 

On the second day of the conference, Dr. Reynolds, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Puritan party, addressed the assem- 
bly in behalf of his brethven. He. was frequently intemipted> 
and grossly treated by the king and his bishops. On . one 
occasion it is related, that Bishop Bancroft dropped upon his 
knees and begged the king^ ''to stop the Doctor's mouth,'' 
alleging, '' that schismatics are not to be heard against their 
bishops." But Reynolds was permitted to go on, and in the 
course of his remarks on the subject of a new catechism, he 
t' moyed his Majesty, that there might be a new TranskUim 

' Neal's History of the Puritans. I.. 232. 

* Hethcri neon's Mittorjf of the Church <(f Scotland, pp. 85. 86, 87. 
New York, 1870. 
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of the Bible, beoatifie/' he 8aid» that those which were allowed 
in the Retgos of Senrjf VIIL and Edward VL were coirupt, 
and not answerable to the Truth of the Original** * Bancroft 
objected that if every man's humor were followed, there would 
be no end to translations of the Scriptures. But the king 
accepted the motion and entered heartily into the suggestion. 
He affirmed that ' he hud never yet seen a Bible well trans- 
lated in Englishy tho' he tliought the Geneva the worst, and 
therefore wished, that some special Pains should be taken in 
the Matter for one uniform Translation, and this to be done 
by the best learned in both the Universities." ^ . . . .The king 
added, on a hint from the bishop of London, '* that no marginal 
Notes should be added, he having foimd in those annexed to 
the Oenera Translation some Notes very partial, untme, sedi- 
tious, and favouring too much of dangerooB and traiterous 
Oonoeits."* The afiooant given by the translators in their 
prelBoe is snbetantially the same with the above, and is as fol- 
lows : ^ Bat besides all this, they (the Paiitans) were the 
prineipall motiues of it, and therefore ought least to qnarrell it ; 
for the very Historical! tmeth is, that vpon the importunate 
petitions of the Puritanes, at his Majesties comming to this 
Growne, the Conference at Hampton Court hauing been 
appointed for hearing their complaints ; when by force of rea- 
son they were put from aU other grounds, they had recourse 
at the last, to this shift, that they could not with good con- 
science sub.scribe to the Communion booke, since it maintained 
the Bible as it was there translated, which was as they said, a 
most corrupted tnin>>^lution. And although this was judged 
to be but a very poore and emptie shift ; yet euen h(Teu}X)n 
did his Maiestie beginne to bethinke himselt'e of the good that 
might ensue by a new tninslation, and i^resently after gaue 
order for this Translation which is now presented vnto thee.** ^ 

> Dr. Barlowe's BumtM ds Substance of the Hampton Court Conference, 
p. 45. As cited by Lewis' Hittory ofEnglUh TVantlaHont, p. 807. Lon- 
don, 1789. 

*jm^m, •ihid^p.m, 

* Prtfaee, foUo ed., 1«18. 
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la fact the subject at the time seems to have attracted but 
little attention. It came up iocideutally in the discussion on 
subscribing to the Gommnnion book, and must have been 
regarded by all as a secondary matter. The Episcopal party 
had their Bishops' Bible ; and the Puritans were satisfied 
with their Genevan version, rightly regarding it as the best 
translation as yet produced. Neither was there any outside 
demand for a new Snghsh version* But among the articles 
laid down as the result of this conference, the second, accord- 
ing to (Galloway's account, reads : That a translation be 
made of the whole Bible, ets consonant as can beiothe original 
Hdfrm and Greek; and this to be set out and printed, wUh" 
out any marginal notes, and only to be used in all Ghurohes of 
England in time of divine service.''^ But tiiis created no 
expectation. At the meeting of parliament which occurred 
soon after this conference, the matter was not mentioned. 
Besides at the convocation which met at this time, action was 
taken to the effect that, any Parishes be yet unfurnished 

of the Bible, of the largest Volume the said Church- 

wardens shall within convenient time proinde the same at the 
Charge of the Parish.'* As Lewis remarlcs in this connection, 
from this action and from the king's letters patent in ratify- 
in it, " one would have thought that the Resolution, just now 
mentioned, of having a new translation of the Bible, had 
been dropped and wholly laid aside. But it seems it was not 
For almost presently after, the King commissioned several 
learned Persons of both the Universities and other Places, to 

meet, confer and consult together in order to make a new 

and more correct Translation of the Bibl&" * 

By whose advice or counsel these men were appointed, and by 
whose plans theur work was decided upon, we. have no means 
of determining. 'Anderson, in his zeal to detract ih>m the king's 
participation in the origin of the work, says : Before the end 

• Anderson's Annals of Eng. Bible, p. 477. 

* Lewis' History of Eng. Translations of the Bible, p. 80O. 
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of June, a list of scholars suitable for the work was presented 
to James for his acceptance, they were selected for him and 
he of course approved."* But King James' letter, July 22, 
1604, says: "he had appointed certain learned Men to the 
number of Four and Fifty ^ for the Translation of the Bible." ^ 
If this movement was a wise one, and these appointments 
were wisely made, then let honor be given to whom honor is 
due. Though James I. may be regarded unworthy in charac- 
ter, yet there is no question as to his active agency in origi- 
nating the enterprise that resulted in the Bible that still beare 
his name. Though neither from the royal treasury nor his 
own private purse, did the king provide means for defraying 
the expenses, yet he did the next best thing, which was to 
secure preferments for those whom he called to take part in 
the work of translation.* 

The number originally appointed was fifty-four, but for 
reasons unknown only forty-seven engaged in the work. 
These were divided into six companies, two of which sat in 
London, two in Oxford, and two in Cambridge. The follow- 
ing table shows the names of the several committees, the por- 
tion of Scripture assigned to each, and the places where they 
met : 

I, Westminster Com. on O. T. — Deans, Andrews and Overal ; Doc- 
tors Sara via, Clarke, Layfield, and Teigh ; Messrs. Burieigb, 
Kinge, Thompson, and Beadwell. Pentateiidi. Joihua to the 
first hook of Chron. erclimve. 
II. Cambridge Com. on 0. T. — Prof. Livelye, Dr. Richardson ; Messrs. 
Chaderton, Dillingham. Harrison, Andrews, Spaldinge, and 
Binge. First Chron. to the end of Eec. includte. 

IIL Oxford Com. on O. T. — Doctors Hardinge, Reynolds, Holland, and 
Kilby ; Messrs. Smith, Brett, and Fareplowe. The four Q-reater 
Prophet*. Lamentations, and the twelve Lesser Prophets. 

TV. Westminster Com. on N. T. — Dean Barlow ; Doctors Hutchinson 
and Spencer ; Messrs. Fenton, Rabbett, Sanderson, and Dakins. 
Epistks of Paul, and the Canonical Epistles. 
V. Oxford Com. on N. T. — Deans Ravis, Abbot, Montague, and 
Thompson (Giles) ; Messrs. Savile and Harmer; Doctors Perne 

' AnnaU of the Bible, p. 477. » Lewis, p. 812. Odwf, p. 313. 
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and Baveoe. Tkefimr Qetpek, AeU qfthe ApoHlet, and hook 
Beftelaiion, 

yi. Cambridoe Com. on Apocrypha. — Doctors Daport, Brant hwaite, 
Baddiffo ; Messrs. Ward, Downes, Bojse, and Warde. Fn^er 
qfManatUi, and the r«tt of the Apocrypha, * 

These men were all noted for piety and learning. Dean 
Andrews was especially eminent as a linguist, and is said to 
have understood fifteen languages. " The world wanted 
learning to know how learned he was." Dean Overal had the 
reputation of being " a prodigious learned man.'' Dr. Teigh 
waa " an excellent textuary and profound linguist."' William 
Bead well was " the best Arabic scholar of his time." Professor 
Livelye was an eminent linguist, excelling in the knowledge of 
Hebrew. Dr. Chaderton was distiDgaished for his knowledge 
of Hebrew and Babbiuical learning. FrandB Dillingham was 
an eminent (Ireoian. Thomas Harrison was " skilled in the 
Ltttin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues.'' Dr. Reynolds stood firsl; 
among the scholars of his time in Europe. He was the prime 
mover in this enterprise, bnt did not live to see it completed. 

Daring his long illness his associates met in his room once a 
week to compare theur notes.** He long snstained the repu- 
tation of being ''the pillar of Puritanism and the grand 
&yonrer of non-conformity." Dr. Holland *<wa8 another 
Apollos and mighty in the Scriptures." Dr. Kilby excelled 
in the knowledge of Hebrew. Dr. Smith was highly esteemed 
88 a Hebrew and Ohaldee, Syriac and Arabic scholar." Dr. 
Brett was "eminent as a linguist in Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew." Harmer was "a noted Latinist and Grecian." Andrew 
Downes is described " as one composed of Greek and indus- 
try"; and Savile was resrarded as "the most learned layman of 
the day." Taken together they were rc})n'sentative men, not 
only in piety and learning, but in liberality of sentiment. 
Their liberality was especially manifested in the work of re- 
vision, for though required for the most part to confine tbem- 

* The names of the wmttX oompanleB aie ftom Lewis* .flSaf. of TranO' 
kdUmt, p. 810 ; oomi»are also Bnnief b list, Bkk Btf. Beeordt, It, P. II, 
B. IIL, p. 966. London, 1688. 
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selves (o the Bishops' Bible» they did not refuse to diaw apon 
the Genevan and Bheims Tezriona^ when learning and good 
sense so required.^ 

The following rales were laid down hy the king for their 
goidance, copies of which were sent to each company. There 
is some discrepancy in the different aooonnts as to the number 
of these rules. In the report to the synod of Dort in 1618^ 
only seyen mles are ennmerated. But for the most part the 
nnmber recorded is fourteen. The transcript given below is 
from Burnet:* 

I. The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called the 
liisfiops Bible, to be followed, and M little altered, u the 
Truth of the Original will permit. 
II. The Names of the I'rf)phet8, and the Holy Writers, with the other 
Names of the Text, to be retained, as nigh as may be, accord- 
ingly as they were vtUgarly used. 
III. The old Ecderisstiatl Words to be kept, as. the word Ohur^ not 

to be tnuiiikted OongrtgaUtm, kc 
nr. When a Word hath divers lignifiQationfl, that to be kept which 
hath been moat eommouly used by the most of the Ancient 
Fathers, bi-in^ a^eeuble to the 'Propriety ol the Place, and 
the Analogy of tlic Faith, 
v. The d!visi3n of the Chapters to be altered, either not at all, or as 

little as may be, if necessity so require. 
YI. No Marginal Notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation 
of the SArm or Qftek woids, wbloh cannot^ without aome 
dreamloention, eo briefly and fitly be expreat in the Text 
VIL Sneh Qootaliona of Placea to be marginally aet down, as shall 

serve for the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 
VIII. Every particular Man of each Company, to take the same Chapter 
or Chapters, and having translatfnl, or amended tlu in wver- 
ally by himself, whore he thinketh go<xl, all to meet together, 
confer what they have done, and agree for their parts what 
shall stand. 

IX Am any one Company hath dispatched any one Book in this man^ 
nor, th^ ahaU send it to the rest, to be considered of serionsly 
and jndietonsly, for his Vt^ettj Is Teiy carefiil in this Point. 

' They were permitted so to do by the XIV. rale laid down for their 

guidance with exception of the Kheims vcrdm. 

* Hi9t. B^. Church of Eng. II., Bceords, P. II.. B. Ill , p. m 1688. 
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X If any CMnpuiy, upon the review of the Book so sent, doubt or 
differ npon any Place, to send them word thereof ; note the 
Place, and withal send the Reasons ; to which if they consent • 
not, the difference to be compouiided at the Ck ncral Meeting, 
which is to be of the chief Persons of each Company at the 
end of the Work. 

XL When any Plaoe of epeeial obKiuity is douted of^ Letteis to be 
dbrected, by Anthority, to send to any Learned Man hi the 
Uutd, for his judgment of sneh a Phce. 
Xn. Letters to be sent from eveiy Bishop, to the rest of his dofgy, 

admonishing tlicm of this Translation in hand ; and to move 
and charge, aa many as being skilful in the Tongues ; and 
having taken pains in that kind, to send his particular Obser- 
vations to the Conii>any, either at Wettmiiuter, CambridgtOi 
Oxford. 

XUL The DIreeton in eaeh Company, to be the Deans of Wutmbuter, 
and Ckuter for that Place ; and the King's Frofessois in the 
Sebrew or Onek in either University. 

XIV. These Translations to be used when they agree better with the 
Text than the Bishops Bible, viz. : I^ifndoWs, MoUhewt, Cover- 
dale's, Whitchurch's, (and) Geneva. 
XV. Besides the said Directors before mentioned, three or four of the 
most Ancient an<J Grave Divines, in either of tlie Univer- 
sities, not employed in Translating, to be assigned by the 
'^HLoe-Clianoellor upon confievence with rest of the Heads* 
to be Oveiseeni of the Trandations. as well MArmo as 
Omk; for tlie better obeervatiom of the 4th Rule above 
specified.' 

The needful preparations were completed at the close of the 
year 1604 ; but it is not known when the different companies 
entered upon their work. According to the preface the oom- 
mitteee sat abont three ye»ns. The Utbor of revising " cost the 
' workemen, as light as it seemeth, the puines of twise senen 
times senentie two daies and mora"* The work of the com- 
mittees finished, two were choeen fsom each company to meet 
in Stationers Hall, London, to oyerlook and prepare one copy 

* This last was rather a bj-]aw» as it seems to have been added after, 
wards, when the dlffioolty in the worUngr of this IT. rale b^gan to be 
felt. See Westcott's Ewtor!/ o/Bitk, p. 119. 

* Prtfaee to folio ed., 1613. 
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for the press.^ This company was engaged some nine months. 
Dr. Miles Smith and Thomas Bilaon were appointed to snpei^ 
intend the work through the press, which oconpied them two 
yean. In 1611, King Jame^ Bible appeared from the press 
of Bohert Barker, with the foUowing title : The Holy Bible 
Conteyning the Old Testament, and the New. Newly Trans- 
lated ont of the Originall Tongues : and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and revised hy his Hajestj*s 
Speoiall Oommondement. Appointed to he read in Ckur^es, 
Imprinted at London by Bobert Barker, Printer to the King's 
Most Excellent Majesty, Anno Dom. 1611.^ 

This title in the early folio editions, is surrounded by an 
elaborate device, which fills the entire page. The design is 
iirchik'Ctunil and is made up of scroll-work, which gives to the 
whole an appearance of lightness combined with strength. At 
the top of the page is represented a high altar, over which 
hang heavy clouds ; but light breaks through them, revealing 
the name n^n% which svmbolizes God the Father : in the cen- 
tral part of the altar, in a halo of clouds, stands a living 
lamb, with a cross on its shoulder, representing Jesws o/i the 
earth j and immediately below this, surrounded by clouds, is 
a dove with outstretched wings, symbolizing the Holy Giioet. 
On either side of the altar at the top of the page, are repre- 
sented the sun, moon and twelve stars, which symbolize the 
fad of revelation through Christ, his Church and his Apostles. . 
At the foot of the altar, on either side, sit the evangelists, 
Matthew and Mark, each attended by his apocalyptic symbol, 
yiz. : Matthew by an eagle with the face of a man, and Mark 
hy a lion* Each of the evangelists has an open book before 
him and a pen in his hand, as if in the act of writing. At the 
bottom of the page is another altar, upon which lies a honnd 
and bleeding lamb, symbolizing the sacrifice of Christ. On 
either side of the altar sit the evangelists Luke and John, 

' The report made at the Synod of Dort in 1618, pivea twelve as the 
numlx^r of this Select Committee. See Lewis' Mittary of EnglUii Traii^- 
kUions, pp. 32;}. 324. 
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like those above, in the act of writing, attended also by their 
symbols, the one an ox, the other an eagle. On the right 
of the page, forming a handsome border, are twelve small 
medallion pictures, with tents in the foreground, representing 
the sons of Jacob; the tents bearing the insignia oC the several 
tribes. On the opposite side of the page, and corresponding 
to these, are twelve other medallions representing tbe twelve 
disciples in half-length pictures* These doubtless symbolize 
the New Tesiament, and those on the opposite side tbe Old 
Testament (Jhureh» The minuteness of dietail which enters 
into eveiy part of this design, makes it a pleasant subject of 
study. The engraved title or frontispiece " — says Cotton, 
has been much admired. It is not often found in good con- 
dition.'' ^ 

The dedication to the king k fhlsome in the extreme. Writ- 
ten in the flattering spirit of the age, it is unworthy of a place 
in the sacred volume. But the preface, as a whole, is worthy 

of the revisers and their work. The design of the preface 
was first to answer ol)jections to a new English translation. 
"Many mens nioutlies haue been open a good while (and yet 
are not stopped) with sjx^aches about the Translation. .. .or 
rather perusals of Translations made before ; and aske, .... 
what the necessitie of the employment: Hath the Church 
been deceiued, suv thev, all this while ?.... Ilath the bread 
been deliuered by the fathers of the Church, and the same 
prooued to be lapidosuSy as Seneca speaketh ? . . . . Was their 
Translation good before ? Why doe they now mend it ? In 
reply they say : " We are so fai*re off from condemning any of 
their labours that traneiled before vs in this kinde, either in 

this land or beyond sea, that wee acknowledge them to 

haue been raised vp of God, for tbe building and furnishing of 
his Church, and that they deserue to be bad of vs and of pos- 
teritie in euwlasting remembrance. ....Yet for all that, as 
nothing is begun and perfected at tbe same time, and the lat- 
ter thoughts are thought to be tbe wiser; so, if we building 
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vpon tlieir foandatioa that went before ts, and being holpen 
by their laboaT8» doe we endeaonr to make that better which 
they left so good ; no man, we are snie, hath cause to mielike 

T8. Thus muoh to satisfie our aompiilotis brethren." 

Among these were the Puritans, to whom they ipecially 
replied : ^ And what can the King oommand to be done, that 

wUl bring him more true honour then this. Bat bendes 

all thisy they were the principall motiues of it, and therefore 
ought least to quanell it** ^ 

In reply to the Bomiah party they said : We doe not deny, 
nay, wee affirme and auowe^ that the yerie meanest translation 
of the Bible in English, set foorth by men of onr profession 
(for wee haue seene none of theirs of the whole Bible as yet) 

containeth the worde of God, nay, i& the worde of God The 

translation of the Setienty dissentoth from the Originall in 
many places, neyther doeth it come neere it, for ixirstjocuitie, 
grauirie, majestie ; yet wiiich of the Apostles did condemne it? 
Nay, they vsed it, (as it is apparent, and as Saint Ilierome and 
most learned iik n doe confesse) which they would not haue 
done, nor by their example of vsiiig it, so grace and commend 
it to the Church, if it had beeue vnworthy the appellation and 

name of the word of God Yet before we end, we must 

answere a third oauill and objection of theirs against vs, for 
altering and amending our Translations so oft; wherein traely 
they deale hardly, and strangely with va For to whom euer 
was it imputed for a &nlt (by snoh as were wise) to goe oner 
that whioh hee had done, and to amend it where he saw cause f 
. . . .Then, .wee say, that of all men they ought to be moat 
silent in this case. For what yarieties hane they, and what 
alterations hane they made, not ouely of their Seruioe bookes, 

but also of their Latine Translation ? But what 

will they say to this, that Pope Leo the tenth allowed Eras- 
mus Translation of the New Testament, so much different 
firom the vulgar, by his Apostolike Letter & BuU; that the 
same Leo exhorted Pagnin to translate the whole Biblo and 



> Preface, King Jmrnee* BMe, 1618. 
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bore whatfloener chaiges was Deoessaiy for tbe worke ? ^wcely, 

if the old Tulgar had been at all points allowable^ to 

small parpoee had labour and chaiges bene vndeigone, about 
framing of a new. If they say, it was one Popes priaate 

opinion^ then we are able to goe further with them^ and 

to auene, that more of their chiefe men of all sorts^ euen 

their owne ^V^n^-champions^and their owne Inqnisitois 

doe either make new Translations themselues, or follow 
new ones of other mens making."* Farther in their re- 
tort they say : "Nay, we will yet come neerrer the quicke; 
doth not their Pam-edition ditler from the Louaine, and 
Hentenhis his from them both, and yet all of them allowed by 
authority?" They conclude their reply to the papists by a 
pointed reference to the edition of Sextus V. and his high 
claim for it as authoritative ; also to Clement's edition which 
followed soon after; which, though it differed widely from the 
edition of Sixtus yet, claimed the same authority. While 
therefore ''our aduersaries," they said, ''doe make so many 
and so various editions themselues, and do jarre so much about 
the worth and anthoritie of them, they can with no show of 
equitie challenge us for changing and correcting. 

Bat the design of the preface, in the second place, was to 
show what they proposed to themselTes in the perusall and 
snruay of tiie Bible." They say frankly that they did not 
think to make a new Transition, not yet to make of a bad 

one a good one^ bat to make a good one better, or 

out of many good ones, one principal good one, not justly to 
be excepted against; that hath bene our endeauor, that our 

marke. They trusted in him that hath the key of 

JDauitL ........In this confidence, and with this deuotion 

did they assemble together; not too many, lest one should 
trouble another ; and yet many, lest many things haply might 
escape them. If you aske what they had before them, truely 
it was the Hebrew text of the Olde Testament, the Greeke of 
the New Neither did wee thinke much to consult the 

> Preface, King James' Bible, 1613. • Ibid, 
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Translators or Commentators, Chaldee, Hebrew, Syriariy Greeke 
or Latine, no nor Ihe Spanish, French. Italian, or Dutch; 
neither did we disdaine to reuise that which we had done, and 
to bring baeke to the anuill that whieh wee had hammered."* 
Further, they rightly justify themselves in placing words of 
different sense in the margin, inasmuch as there arc many 
words in the Scriptures which be neuer found there but 
once, (hauing neither brother or neighbour, as the Hebrmves 
speake) so that we cannot be holpen by conference of places.'' 
They also justify themselves in ndng a variety of renderings 
for the same Greek word. They soaght thus to avoid " vni- 
formitie of phrasing" — that is, the expressing the ''same 
notion in the same particnlar woid» a% for example, if we 
translate the Hsbrtw or Oreeke word once by Purpose, nener 
to call it Intent; if one where hurne^ng, neuer Traueiling; 
if one where Thirdee, nener Suppose; if one where Paine, 
newT Ache; if one where c/by, nener Oladnesse, fto. Thos 
to minse the matter, we thought to fii7oar more of cnriofitie 

then wisedome, For is the Idngdome of €k)d become 

words or syllables ? why should wee be in bondage to them if 
we may be free, vse one precisely when wee may vse another 

no lesse fit, as commodiouslv ? We mii^ht also be charged 

(by scoffers) with some vnequall dealing towards a great 
number of good English words, ^ . . .if we should say, as it were 
vnto certain e words. Stand vp higher, haue a place in the 
Bible alwayes, and to others of like qualitie. Get ye hence, be 

banished for euer Lastly, wee haue on the one side 

auoided the scrupulositie of the Puritanes, . . . .also, .shunned 
the obscuritie of the Papists. . . .But we desire that the Scrip- 
ture may speake like it selfe, as in the langnage of Canaan, 
that it may bee vnderstood enen of the Tery ynlgar." ' 

When this Bible first appeared there mnst have been some 
demand for it, as two editions in folio are said to have been 
printed during the first year ; also a 12mo edition of the New 

> iV^oM, Xing James* BtN0. 1618. * JUd, ■ 
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TesUmeni In reject to tbe qnestioii of two editioos issaed 
in 1611, Dr. Cotton says: '^I cannot but belieye that two 
editions were aotaallj issued in 1611 ; and to this condusion 
I am led by the following facts. Dr Daly . . possesBes two 
Bibles dated 1611. . . . Appareiiily, these two copies agree per- 
fectly with each other. Bnt on close examination it will be 
fonnd,l8ty that the wood-cnt initial letters are frequently dif- 
ferent in the two : 2nd, that in Genesis x. 16, one copy reads, 
*the Emorite;^ and the other, 'the Amoriie' 3rd, in the 
copy, which has tlie misprint Emorite, Exodus xiv. 10, . . . 
the verse occupies nine lines of text; and the catchword at 
the bottom of the pa^c is the word * For,' occurring in the 
middle of ver. 12. Whereas?, in the other copy, the verse fills 
only six lines; and the rchole of ver. 12, is included in that 
page."^ Other variations might be noted, such as Ruth iii. 
15, where one copy reads, "he went" and the other, "she went 
into the citie." Altogether these dif^renoes settle the qnestion 
in favor of two issues. ^ 

But whatever of demand there may haye been for the new 
Bible, it met from the first with no little disfavor. The 
Bomish party, as might be expected, were outspoken in their 
opposition. The High Chnrch Episcopal party were content, 
as a whole^ with the' Bishops' Bible ; ^hile the Low Church 
party, made np of moderate Puritans^ thongh Gonlbrmists, 
together with the radical Pnritans, were satisfied with the 
GencTan Bible. Among individoal opposers, Hngh Brongh- 
ton was the . most violent He ranked first among Hebrew 
and Greek scholars of his time ; bnt in disposition he was 
self-conceitedy arrogant, and heady. When, therefore, King 
James was in the act of appointing his revisers, by special 
request of the Bishop of London, Bronghton, was left out. * 
Notwithstanding this, he presumed to tender his services to 
the king, and to give directions for proceeding in the matter.' 
But when the revision was completed, he professed to be pro- 

' Editions of the Bible in English, p. 60, note. Oxford. 1862. 
' Lewi»' Ilist. of Eng. Tramlations of the Bible, p. 305. 
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foundly grieved^ and his censures upon it were bitter and 
extravagant "It is so ill done. TcU his Majesty that I had 
rather be rent in pieces with wild horses than any such trans- 
lation, by my coDsent, should be urged on poor churches." * 
Dr. Bobert Gell was another violent opposer. He attacked it 
fh>m the pulpit in a scries of discourses, in which he oritioised 
the translation and charged the translatora with taking undue 
liberty with the tezt> especially when they made the traoslation 
to serre their private opioions.* That this oppositioii was not 
confined to London, or to the minds of learned critios, appears 
from the following story told by Izaak Walton. Dr. Eolby, 
one of the reyisers, was jonmeying with Mr. Sanderson. 
They stopped oyer the Sabbath with a friend of the Doctor. 
At the parish ohnroh, which they attended, the young preacher 
devoted a great part of the hour allotted for his sermon in 

exceptions against the late translation, and showed three 

reasons why a particular word should have been otherwise 
translated." When the evening services were ended, the 
preacher was invited to meet the Doctor, who, in the course 
of the conversation, assured him : " for that word, for which he 
offered to that poor congregation three reasons why it ought to 
have been translated as he said, he and others had considered 
all of them, and found thirteen more considerable reasons why 
it was translated as now printed." ^ 

So general was the opposition to King James' Bible that it 
was slow in gaining public favor. As late as 1621, Dr. An- 
drews, in preaching before the king, took his text from the 
Bishops' Bible.^ Bat the Genevan Bible was its most serious 
rival, since it continned to be published as late as 1644, when 
two editions were printed at Amsterdam.' In 1649, King 
* James' Bible was printed with the Genevan annotations, by 

' As rited by Eadie's His*. Eng. Bible, II., 265. 

Compare Lewis' Hist. Eng. Translations, p. 834, 
» Eadie's Hist of Eng. BMe, II,, ]88. 

* Smith's Bibk- DictioTuiry. Art, Vernsn, .Authorized, IV., 3437. 
New York. 187d. 

* Andenon's AniMlt; p. eu. 
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way of pushins: it into public favor. " But about this period 
it prevailed, uod took the place it has ever since occupied."* 
Thus gradually King James' Bible overcame all opposition ; 
and finally, in the midst of the unsettled condition of affairs, 
both in Church and State, by general consent it was accepted 
as the English Bible. 

. The title-page of the volume reads : " Appointed to be read 
in Churches." And the question naturally arises by whose 
authority, since by common consent " no ccvDion, proclamation, 
or Act of Farliamentf^ can be shown enforcing the use of it.^ 
The name^ tber0foie» of " Authorized Version," has no real 
foundation and carries with it a false impression, and can be 
justified only by its long nse and the lack of sometbiog better. 
The name ''King Jamee^ Bible," at first was by no means 
inappropriate as a local name, and as a just acknowledgment 
of the active efforts of the king in originatiDg the enterprise; 
Bat now it has lost, its significance, sinee the Bible has out- 
grown the narrowness of the name, both by three and a half 
eentnries as to time, and by a world-wide droalation as to plaoa 
This version was a revision and not a new translation. The 
reviserB wisely adhered to their purpose—^ to make a good 
one better; or, out of many good onea^ one principal good 
one."* And In doing this they fbUowed the spirit, if not the 
letter, of rules first and fourteenth presoribed for their direo- 
tion, which were that the Bishops' Bible was to be taken as 
the basis and followed, excepting when some one of the other 
EngHsh versions agreed better with the original text.^ Be- 
sides English versions, there was extant the Latin translation 
of the Hebrew by Sanctes Pagniuus. lie was engaged in this 
work nearly thirty years. It was published in 1527. The 
chief aim of Pagniuus was to translate the Hebrew words by 
the same number of Latin ones." ^ By this literal method he 

> ADderaon'fl Annals, p. Wi, * Ihtd, pp. 4B4. 485. 

' See Preface, as cited above, p. 886. * See pp. 890, 381, above. 
' Watson's ITieologieal TratU, JHuerUUion on AncUtU Vertime, pp. 
88,40. 
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brought out the idioms of the Hebrew tongne. His trans- 
latioii was leriBed in the same literal manner by Arias Mon- 
tanns in 1572, which became the text of the Antwerp Polj- 

glott In 1534-5 was published Mfinster's Latin translation 

of the Old Testament Truly this translation," says Dupin, 
**is the most literal, but at the same time the most raiihful of 
any done by Protestants." Another important version ac- 
cessible to our translators was tbat of Leo Judu, printed at 
Zurich in 1544. He sought to make a free translation, giving 
the sense rather than the literal meaning of the words. There 
was also the version of Cjistalio (1551), which had some in- 
fluence with our revisers, but which deserves to be classed 
under the head of perversions of the text Castalio's fancy 
was to give to the world an elegant version in classical Latin. 
In doing this, he " mixed expressions borrowed from Profane 
anthers with the text of Holy Writ"* In addition to the 
aboTe, there was accessible the Latin yersion of the Old Tes- 
tament by TremeUins, published in 1579. He was by birth a 
Jew, and in his translation ^the chief Hebraisms are pre- 
served, and the whole exactly conformable to the Hebrew 



The above works were critical somewhat, and so far adapted 
to the work of the revisers. They had other helps also' in 
recent Vemaonlar versions, such as 'the authoritative revision 
of the French Bible, 1587-8. This was the Genevan revision 

of the French Bible, based upon a scholarly examination of 

the original text. There was also the wry recent Italian 
version of the whole Bible, made by Diodati and published in 
1607. This Protestant version has maintained its place to the 
present time.* To the above add two Spanish versions, the 

' Watatm'i Tkeologiedl Trad9. DiuertaUomM on AneUnt Fmiorw, 



* im, !». 49. Compue Westeofct's BSK. of BOiU, pp. 188, 281» 988. 

* A new Italian Tendon of the New TestMnent is just now (1881) being 
. pabliebed by Father Curci. a prominent Roman Catholic priest, and 

formerly a Jpsnlt. hut cxpe'letl from the order on account nf liis liheral 
principles. Diodati's version is Protestant; this of Curci's is Roman 
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later one appeftriog in 1602, aod we hare a series of independ- 
ent helps acoessible to tiie reTisers of King James* Bible, which 
they nndoubtedly nsed, since they did not hesitate^ as they 
declare in their pre&oe, to oonsolt the Spanish^ i^nch, 
Italian, or Dutch yersions.^ 

Bnt ftirther, " if yon aske what they had before them, tniely 
it was the Hebrew text of the Olde Testament, the Greeks of 

the New, these tongues therefore .... wer set before vs 

to translate, being the tongues wherein God was pleased to 
spcake to his Church by his Prophets and Apostles.'"^ The 
first printed Hebrew Bible was published in folio, with points, 
at Soncino in 1488. An octavo edition of the Hebrew Bible 
was printed at Brescia in 1494; Bomberg^s Great Hebrew Bible, 
the first edition, was published in 1518. An improved edition 
of the same was issued in four volumes, folio, by Bomberg in 
1525-26. A still more complete edition was put forth by 
Bomberg in 1547-49, in four vols, folio. This was character- 
ized by Dr. Adam Clarke, " as the most correct, and the most 
valuable Hebrew Bible ever published." ^ There was also the 
celebrated Gomplatensian Polyglott It was begun in 1502 
nnder the auspices of Cardinal Ximenes, who spared no pains or 
expense in furthering the enterprise. Seven Hebrew MSS. alone 
aie said to have cost four thousand crowns of gold. The whole 
cost of the work has been estimated at fifty thousand crowns. 
<'The Old Testament of the Polyglott is made np of the 
Hebrew text^ the Vulgate Latin, the Greek of the S^tnagint 
Tersion with a Latin translationy and the Ohaldee Paitphrase 
with a similar Latin interpretation."* The New Testament 
of this Polyglott is made up of the Greek text^ and the Latin 
text of the Vulgate. A volume was added explaining the 
meaning of Hebrew words and idioms. The whole was pub- 
lished in fbur vols, iblio. The New Testament was finished 

CkdioUc, yet it is from the Greek aa well as Vnlgtte ; and in Us oom>- 

mentarj be draws largely from Protestant soarcefl. 

' Preface. A. V. See pages 335, 336, above. • Ibid, 

« Townley 's Biblical Literature, U., 467. London, 1881. 
* Ibid, pp. 201, m 
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in 1514, and the Old Testament in 1517. But the work did 
not appear till 1522.* Besides the Complutensian, there was 
the celebrated Antwerp Polyglott. This "was executed at 
different periods between 1508 and 1573, by Christopher 
Plant in of Antwerp, under the superintendence of Aeias 
MoNTAKUSy" and was published in eight vols, folio. '^The 
first four volumes oontain the Old Testament and Apocryphtd 
Books" The fifth yolame contains the New Testament 
The lemainiDg volumes are token up with Grammars and 
Lexicons of the Hebrew, Sjriac, and Gieek languages, also 
Biblical dissertations on snch themes as Qeography and 
Chronology.* 

The Greek text accessible to the revisers of King James^ 
Bible was the New Testament Qreek of the Clomplotensian 
Polyglott) also the Greek text of Erasmns; the first edition 
of whose New Testament was published by Froben at Bade^ 
in 1516. "Erasmns had nsed as the basis of his edition S 
Basel MSS., one for the Gospels, the other for Acts and the 
Epistles, with a collation of two other Basel MSS., and a third 
called after Reuchlin for the Apoc, the last verses of which he 
had to supply from the Vulgate."* The second edition of 
Erasmus' Greek Testament, 1519, contained several hundred 
alterations. In his fourth edition, 1527, he changed a few 
passages in the Apocalypse after the Complutensian text. 
The fifth edition of Erasmus, published in 1535, differs only 
in four places from the fourth. This fifth edition was followed 
by Stevens in his celebrated third edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, 1550, with but a few exceptions. Stevens added in the 
margin tlie readings of sixteen different manuscripts. This 
third edition of Stevens was that which was used by the revis- 
ers of King James' Bible ; and was also the edition followed 
by Beza, with slight alterations, in the formation of his Greek 
text, which was published in 1565. The edition of Bexa, pub- 
lished in 158d, together with the third edition of Stevens^ may 

1 Townley*! BOfieca IMmAurt, n., p. 306. LondoD, 18S1. 
• Ihtd, TIL, !». 81. 

^ BiBfioffe Eneifdtopeiia. Art. fiftb TmI, I., 421. FhihidelphiB,1818. 
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be regarded as comprising " the fundamental Greek text of 
the Authorized Version." ^ These likewise lay at the foanda* 
tion of the so-called Ikeius Mec^tu^ which was published at 
Leyden by Eheyir, in 1684-1633. The prelace of the edition 
of 1633 contains the following: ** Textum $rgo habes nunc ab 
omnibua reeeptum, henoe the title IMus Beeeptus.* Of 
course onr translatoiB had not this text, yet they had the ele- 
ments out of which it was formed. 

Modem textual criticism, with its invaloable accnmnlation 
of Ancient MSS. and other important sources of authority, 
together with its settled canons of judgment as to correct read- 
ings, has outgrown iu a critical sense, particularly in the tield of 
the New Testament, the limited materials within reach of Eras- 
mus, Stevens, Beza, and the editors of the Great Polyglotts. 
And yet one of the important results of textual criticism is 
its favorable testimony to the authority, honesty, and integ- 
rity, as a whole, of the original texts of the Old and New 
Testaments accessible to the revisers of King James' Bible. 
But while these translators were able linguists, and were dili- 
gent in comparing their translation with the Hebrew and 
Greek, yet they adopted by approving, as well as by improv- 
ing, the results of the labors of those who had gone before 
them. For the Authorized version is the work of no one man 
or body of men, nor of any given age, but in language and 
interpretation it is the reamltant of the best labors of the best 
men during a period of more than two hundred years. The 
relation of the Authorised version to previous English versions 
is most intimate^ though we go back even to the Wycliffite 
versions. But in Tyndale's translation of the New Testa- 
ment particularly, we find the base line to which our revisers 
worked. In its Saxon words, English idioms, Soriptuial style, 
and general fkithftilness to the Greek text, Tyn dale's version 
was the standard followed by succeeding revisers, including 

* Smith's Biblf Dictionary. Art. New Testament, p. 2132, note. 

* Satog's Enrifdojpedia. Art. Bible Tezl^ p. 422. 
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those of 1611. After a careful comparison, it has been esti- 
mated that nine- tenths of the First Epistle of John, and five- 
azths of the Epistle to the Ephesiuns, of the Authorized 
Tonioii^ haTo been retained from Tyndale.^ These may be 
favorable ezamples* but a yeiy enisoiy companion wiU show 
that Tyndale'a readings abound in our present New Testa- 
ment. 

By authority^ the Bishop^ Bible was made the basis of the 
revision of King James' Bible. It was so used, and its in- 
flueuce can be traced. And yet the revisers manifested a 
liberality of spirit, and a fidelity to truth in varying firom it 
And by far the greatest number of these variations^ especially 
in tlie Old Testament, are traceable to the inflnence of the 
Genevan version.* The scholarly excellencies of this version 
were recognized and frequently approved, though it was the 
representative of the extreme reformed party in theology and 
Church polity. So likewise in the use of the Rheims version, 
the revisers manifested the Siime hberality in the opposite 
direction, sinco from this version they not only enlarged 
their vocabulary, but drew from it many happy and terse 
expressions and homely phrases.* Though it is somewhat 
surprisincf liow many of these woi*ds and j)hnL<es are found to 
have been tirst used by Wycliffe. In estimating the influence 
of provious English translations upon the Authorized version, 
the claims of the Wycliffite versions have been almost wholly 
overlooked. Yet there are so many words and phrases common 
to each of them that they detract from the supposition that 
they are simply ** happy ooinddenoes." A few of these may 
be here noted, such as tnoie, heamt, ttraU i$ tk$ gaie and 
narrow is ths way, spirit of adoption, living sacrifice, deape 
things of Qod; instead of which Tyndale reads: the bottoms 

> VVestcott's History of Eng. Bible, p. 165, noU. 

• A collation by Westcntt of twelve verses from the liii. chap, of 
Isaiah, shows that " seven-eighths of the renderiug-s are due to the 
Genevan version." A similar collation from Mark's Gosjnd reveals that 
nearly one-half agrees with the Genevan Bible or with Beza. See Eng, 
BStie, pp. 274, 28(1 * Compaie pages 807-8« «boveu 
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of God^s secretes; while the Rhemists read : the profundities 
of God. Further, we find guch phrases in WycHffe and in the 
Authorized version, as the cuppe of blessing which we blesse, 
despise yee the Church of God, a good confession, whited sepul- 
chres j revelation of the mysterie, be it far from thee. Some of 
these, it would seem, must have been adopted directly from 
the Wyclifiite versions, while others may have descended 
through other translations. 

But the tme work of the reriseiB of King James' Bible is 
seen, not only in adopting felicitous renderings from previoos 
Tendons, bat in the delicate changes introduced by way of 
amendments. And so not an£requently they were the first to 
seize upon the correct rendering of the originaL The follow- 
ing may be taken as examples of changes for the better.^ 

Bom. L 2& God gaiw ihem €mr to a repiolMte 

mifidSf. This is an impMyvemeot on the Bhoims w- 
don, which mds : God deUusrtd «p into a lepiohato 

XL 18. and approuest the thirge that are more 

excellent. The Rheims version reads : , , , and ap- 
prouest the more profitable things, 
y. SO. . . . gracti did much more abound. This is 
a slight improvement on the Bheims version, which 
reads: . . . grace did more aboond. 
Tin. 19. For the eamett eaq^eetaUm of the ereatnio, tooifafU for 
the manifestcUion i]lt the sonnes of God. Tyndale 
leads: fervent desyre^ eilfdeth lokynge when the 
ponnes of God shall appere. The Rhemists read: 
Fur the erpectation of the creature expeeMh the 
reuelcUion of the sonnes of God. 
28. ... all things worke together for goode to 
Hum that lone God, to them who are the called ae- 
eording to {hU) purpose. Wjdiifb has : . . . worehea 
togldie m to good, to hem that t^fUr pnipoa ftm 
depid «^n|jv. Tyndalehas: mt^eforth^bett,. . 
which ako are called </piiiyoie. 

* Treiidi9»tt«^. F.,p. 100. The readings which follow are ftom a 
ftnt edition of A. V. in the Boston PaUic Libiary. 
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tt. Vor wbom he didfgnknaiB, Iwa alio did predtttinaie to 
he pfi^farmei to ih« Image of Ids sonne. This Im. 

proves upon the Rhemists, who translate : For whom 
he hath farknatcen, he hath also predestinated to be 
made conformable to the image of lu8 sonno. Tyn- 
dale reads: For tho«e irhich he knrwr before, he also 
ordeyiied before that thejr sUoald be like fassianed 
wUa the «A<qM of his ■oniie. 

But there were changes for the worse. The revisers of 
King James' Bible sometimes passed over correct readings of 
earlier versions, or placed them in the margin when it would 
have been better to have put them in the text* Take the 
following aa examples: 

Man V. 81. Yee haae heard, that it was saide by them of old time. 

The Generan and Tyndale's versiona read : unto 
fhem. The Bhemieta have : I9 them. 

ZXVm. 14 And if thia eome to the gouemoiitB mrei. The Gene* 
Tan nada: And if this come btfore the Goayer- 
nour. Our version gives the impression, that if 
it come as a ntntter of hearsay to the gover- 
nor; while the (ieiievan version asserts mor<? cor- 
rectly, that if it come before him as a matter of 
legal complaint they would pacify iiim.' 
Mark XL 17. My hooae ahal he called all na- 

tiona the honsa of pmyert T^ndale, fidlowed 
hj the GeoeTan version, lendera thia: . . . mj 
hontse shal be called the honaae of prayer mto all 
naeions? The Jews were willing that the court of 
the Gentiles should be profaned, uiid this excited 
the indig^nation of Jesus, and was the occasion of 
his uttering the above, whicli is quoted from 
Isaiah IvL 7. 

AeCa ZIT. Ul. . . . We alao are men of Uks pauSont 

wUk yon. '*Thia twei,** aaya Trraeh, would not 
have disproved in tiie ejea of the Lycaonians the 
right of Paul and Silas to be considered gods. The 
heathen were only too ready to ascribe to their 
gods like passions, revenge, lust, envy, with their 

> Trench on the A, p. 104. * See page 288, abave. 
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own." * lyndale's version is better, which reads : 
We are martaU men Mito joo. This is fol- 
lowed by the Oenevan Temloa. 
Eph. IV. 18. beoanee of the hUndnm$ of their 

heart. The Genevui has : hardenst; so the mar- 
gin of the A. V. 

L Theaa. V. f^, Abstaine from all appearance of eoilL The tienevan 

reads : all kinde of eulL 
L Tim. VI. 5. . . . supposing that gaine is godlinesse. 

Coverdale's Bible reads ; tcho thynke that godly- 

nem u kure. That is» that godliness is a means 

of gain. 

L Pet L 17. And if ye call en the Father. The Genevan is better, 
which reads : And if ... ye oftll him Father. 
IL Pet. III. 18. liooking for and hasting vnto the comming of the day 

of Ood. After the versions of Tyudalo and Gene- 
va, and placing the better rendering in the mai^gin, 
which reads : /lasting the eomming. 

The scholarship of the revisere of Eiog James* Bible can- 
not be called in question^.and yet an examination, not over 
critical, of their work, lereals incorrect renderings of tenses * 
and of prepoaitione, also neglect of the Qreek article. In 
respect to Greek prepositions, however, in many instances 
the translators were right, and the incorrectness now is trace- 
able to archaisms. The following examples, however, fall 
under tlie head of mistranslations, and show the importance 
of the smallest words in the original text: 

Matt. XXVIII. 19. . . . baptizinpr them in the Name. Better, 

into, as in Gal. iii. 27. For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. 
Luke XXIII. 15. No, nor yet Herod ; for I 8cnt you to him, and loe, 

nothing worthy of death is done vnto him. Better 
to tianalate : Ib done him. The meaning is, 
that in Berod'B jndgment J«ras had done nothiog 
trortby of death. 

' Trench on the A. V., p. 152. 

* For illustrations of incorrect use of tenses, see Trench on tTie A. V., 
pp. 124-132. Also for a thorough discussion of the same subject hy 
Canon Lightfoot See Rentian of IT. T., pp. 81-01. 8dMff*f ed. 
Now Tork, 1878. 
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4SL Lord, rememlx'r me when thou 

commest into thy kingdome. Alford, t/i loco, re- 
gards this as a sad mistake, "as it destroys the 
force of the expression." It should read : in, thy 
kingdom, that is, at thjr ooming in thy kingdoni. 
nTltaaH 1 Now we beweeh joa» brefchrao, tbe otnniiig 

Lord Jem Chitet. The olgeeCkMi to in tJiie 
coDnection ia, thaX it introduces a formula of ad> 
juration, a construction not found in the New 
Teetamoiit. Compare Lange and Alford m ^000, 
who suggests ; on account of, in regard to, 
IL Tim. IL 2. And the things that thou hast heard of mec among 

many witnesses. The margin has : by, Bengel 
prafers: htfon. If the wltneiees nre the presby- 
ten prsMnt mt Thnothy*! oidlnatioa, Bengel in 
doubtleos right. 

Heb. VL 7. . . . and bringeth foorth berbes meete 
for them 6y whom it is dressed. Better in the 
margin, which reads : for whom it is dressed. 
VIL 9. . payed Tithes in Abraham. Better 

to read : through Abraham, 
n. Pet. I. 8. , through the knowledge of him 

that hath called vb to glory and vertne. Alford. 
Bengel, and Lange prefer: jUt cwn glory and 
virtue. 

In the treatment of the Greek article our translators com- 
mitted a double error, tliat of omission when it was present, 
and of insertion when it had no place in the Greek text. 
Such treatment affected, more or less, important truths. Take 
the following as illastrations : 

Matt. IL 4. • . bee demanded of them where Christ should 

be btirne. This should read : <Ae CAr<>f. After the 
resurrection the name of Christ became a proper 
name. In the Gospel nanaUTes, therefore, in the 
€hreek, we have the Chriat, infaning the IfleeBiab. 
Bat in oar EngDeh venlon the article ia atanoat 
always omitted.* 

Mark XIV. 60. And a mayde atw him againe. Leaving it indefinite, or 

' This fact is enlarged upon by Lightfoot on Iievi$ion qf the j}f, T., 
Schaff's ed., pp. 94, ^6. New York, 1878. 
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indicating another servant in distinction from the 
one mentioned in verses 66 and 67. This is cor- 
leeted bj giving plaoe to the definite axtide and 
reading : the maid saw him again. 
Lake IL 7. . . and laid him in a maniger. Belter to read : 

in th$ manger. 

Rom. V. 15-10. . .for if through the offence of one many be 

dead. So through the whole passage, the definite 
article is omitted before one, and before many. But 
the contrast is brought out, when we learn that it 
ia between the one, and the many, that the com- 
pariaon ia made. Lightfixvt dtea tliis passage after 
Bentiey, aa having an important heaitog upon the 
extent of the heneftta of Chriat'a ohedienee. And 
hence the correct rendering avoids some horfeftil 
mistakes about partial redemption." ' 
GoL L 19. For it pleased {the Father) that in him should all fitU 
nesse dwell. By rendering the omitted article and 
reading: all the fuineMe, we get a more correct 
view of the passage. 

Bev. VIL 14. . . These are they which came out of great 

trtMeO^ It ought to read: ont 'of UI0 gnat 
MbvlatUm; thna connecting it with Matt. zzIt. 
89, 99. and Dan. xiL 1. 

The following selected examples show the opposite, but less 
frequent, error of our English version, of IntiodaGing the 
article when it had no plaoe in the original text : 

Bom. II. 14. For when the Gentiles which haue not the Law, doe by 
nature the things contaiued in the Law. The true 
reading is: when Gentiles, "meaning some, not 
aU." 

L Theaa. IV. 17. . . ehalbe canght vp togeUier with them hi th$ 

doods. The definite article^ ia wanting in the 
Oreektezt 

L Tim. VL 10. For the lone of money is the roote of all enill. The 

article here is .wanting in the Greek, so that the 
more correct reading ia : For the love of money ia 
a root of ail evil. 

' Lightfoot on MevUion of the N. T., Schaff's ed., p. 92. New York, 
1878. 
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U. Tim. IV. 7,8. I haxie fought a good fight. . . Hencefoorth 

there is layde vp for nic a crowno of righteousnesse. 
The Greek readii ; tiie good tight, and the crown ot 
lightMIUIMH. 

There is one other example of incorrect rendering that may 
be here noted, and for which possibly our translators have 
been too much blamed, aud that is the liberty they took iu 
rendering the same Greek word by different English words. 
In this they followed earlier yersions, particularly that of Tyn- 
dale. In their pre&ce they justify tbemselyes as having an 
eye to style, and singularly enough, to the claims of indlTldnal 
English words. ^ There is no doubt but that the genius of 
our language demands something <^ this variety. Neither 
is there any doubt but that in yielding to this demand and 
introducing a variety of synonymous words, our EngHeii Bible 
has exercised a happy influence upon our language, by thus 
adding to the stock of words in common use. And yet it is 
equally certain, that the force of expression which comes from 
repetition, has been too often sacrificed for tlie sake of this 
variety in style. " Thus, it will sometimes happen," says 
Trench, "that when St. Paul is pursuing a close train of 
reasoning, and one wliich demands severest attention, the dif- 
ficulties of his argument, not small in tlieuiselves, are aggra- 
vated by the use of different words where he has used the same ; 
the word being sometimes tlie very key of the whole." ^ So 
that, while no plea for variety can justify seventeen different 
renderings of the same Greek word, (as seen below,) yet our 
translators did well in avoiding a mechanical monotony. And 
even Dean Trench closes his interesting chapter on this subject 
by saying : ''I would not for an instant imply that in all these 
places (referring to an extended collation of passages), one and 
the same English word could have been employed, but only that 
the variety might have been much smaller than it is. " ^ The fol- 
lowing examples were for the most part suggested by Trench : ^ 

' See page 330, above. 

» Trench on Revision of K T„ p. 72. N. Y., 185S. » Ibid, p. 83. 

* The citations are from a Black Letter copy of the A. F., 1S13. 
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Matt. LX. 25. . .he went in, and tooke her by the hand. The 

Chreek word rendered here tooke ia tmoakted in 
Hatk xU. 11, lay Mi zriii. 88, laid handt 
m/ xzvi.48,A0iii/Mf. xzviii.9, Jh«Itf / Mark ix. 
10, k^pt. John xz. 38» fVlaiMif / end In Acts zzvii 
13, ebtnined. 

Lake XIII. 7. . . cut it downe, why eumbreth it the ground. 

Tlie Greek term here translated eumbreth, is ren- 
dered in other connections by sixteen other English 
words, as follows : Bom. iii. 8, make inthout effect . 
81, make 9cid ; 14, wtade of none effect ; tL 6, 
dulroifed; Tit 9, it looted; 8, deUuertd; L Oor. L 
88, to Mng to niuffid; iM, 10, he done awaif ; 11. 
T^ut away ; xv. 34, prtt down; H. Cor. iil. 13, is 
abolisJied. Also I. Cor. ii. Q,come to nrntght ; xiii. 
8, shall fail ; and, shall vanish away; Gal. v. 4, w 
become of no effect ; 11, ceaned. 
John XX. 25. . . . and put my fiuger into the print of the 

naJlee,* end tk/nut my hand into his side. The 
Gnek word kere tiaodated pttf , and iknat, ii one, 
and is so translated in the Genevan verrion. 
Acts XVn. 18,28. . .He seemeth to be a eeUer fooHh of 

etrange gods. In verse 23, the Apostle lues the 
same word, and his retort would have been more 
forcible if our traoslators had rendered it : liim net 
I forth ; instead of, hira rf^r^ar^j / unto you. Aguin 
in verse 2<i, there is an etymological connection 
between the Greek words tnuudated vnlmown, and 
ignomUif, which might have been p w s o n re d. 
Bom. v. 11* . . by whom wee haue now feostnsd the atonO' 

In chapter xi. 15, and in II. Cor. v. 18, this 
le word in the original, is rendered, reconciling, 
and reconciliation. Id bo important a doctrinal 
word, it would seem that uniformity in rendering 
ought to have been preserved, 
I. Oor. XV. 24, 28. This passage, which indicates the coming of the snd 

of Christ's mediatorial kingdom, and '* allbrds a 
glimpse,'* as Eadie happily exi wpos s o B it, of what 
may be called Christian pantheism as the ultimate 
result that God may be all in all/' famishes also 
an ezam]de of emphatic repetition, the force 

' This ilntelaQae ia omitted in the seeood edition of .i. F.tlOlS, ftam 
which this collation is made. 
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which is in part loot in our venioii. In verses S4 
and 26, the same Greek word appears, which is 
translated in one case, put downe, and in the otlier, 
destroyed. In verses 27, and 28, we find another 
Greek word occurring six times. In four instances 
it is translated, put under; in the other two in- 
stanoes it appears as tfitdiMc^ and, iif^^. If 
onlformitf had been preeerred in these caaen^il 
would Itavo sddsd strsogth and sdenmlty to tbs 
whole passaj^ 

II. Cor. V. 10. For wee must all appenre before the judgement seat of 

Christ. In the next verse, the word here translated 
appear, is repeated twice, and in both instaaces is 
translated : made manifest, 
t Pet. IL 4,5. To whom ooniningaa unto a lining Stone. . 

Ye also as iMff stones, aie bniU np a spiiftnnil 
bonssL The words UpSng and Um^, tsansiaAe tbo 
same Greek word.* 

An opposite enor to the aboTe^ litough not of so firequeut 
oociurreuce, finds a place in our English ToraioD. It consists 
in rendering several Greek words by a sipgle English word. 
This fanlt may arise sometimes ftom the poverty of onr lan- 
guage compared with the Greek, though not always, by any 
means. A few fiuniliar examples are here inserted: 

Halt XXn. 1-14 In this paaa^ce of the marriage of the Uitg's son. 

the word 9mutnt»» is need to indicate those who 

invite the guests, as in verses 8, 4, 6 and 8 ; also 
to indicate those who put out such as have not on 
a wedding garment, as in verse 13. But in the 
Greek text the words arc different. The Genevan 
version rightly pri^rves the distinction by ren- 
dering the Greek words respeciivelj servanU and 
mirutten, 

XXVL 10. . . . he said vnto them. Why tretiUe ye 
the wmnant Dean Trench calls attratlon to the 
f act» that ** there are no less than ten Greek words 



' Compare Trench nn Glossary of English Words, p. 113. For an ex- 
tended illustration of this subject, see Lightfoot on Revision of iV". T,, 
pp. 46-65. N. Y.,1873. AlBoEh/d^e's Engliah BibU, 11., d8^6. 
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or phrases which it (the word trouble) is employed 
by them (our tmnslators) to render." And he 
. significantly adda in the same connection that 
though " the English language may not be so rich 
in synonyms aa the Greek ; but with ' vex/ 
'luffiUB/ * disturb/ *dlBti«w; 'afflict; 'disquiet/ 
'unaetile/ 'boiden,* 'teniiy ; almost every one 
of whicii would in one of the aboTO places or 
oilier seem to be more appropriate than the word 
aetually employed, I cannot admit that the pov- 
erty or limited reseouioes of oar language left no 
choice here." ^ 

Lake IfJJ . 5. . . . Feare him, which after hee hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell. Here the 
Greek word is yUmw, that is, Ctebsnna, *'tbe 
place of ponidiment in Hades or the world of the 
dead." In Acts it 81, we read: dint his sonle 
was not left in ?i€U. Here the Greek word is 
^6ov, that is. Hades, the under world or place of 
the dead without reference to happiness or misery. 
The rendering of these two distinct Greek words 
by the same English word creates in this example 
serious confusion. 

John XXL 1IM7. In this passage we have n familiar example of two 

Greek words translated by ope English word, and 
consequently n nice distinction is lost When 
Jesus said ; Simon sonae of Jonas, kmtd thou mee 
more then these ? he used a term expressive of 
revpectfvl late. But Peter in his reply, Yea, Lord, 
thou knoweflt that I hue thee, used a term ex- 
pressing personal affection; bo in the second ad- 
^ dresB of the Savior and the reply of Peter. Bat 

when Jesos said the third time ; kvsti thoa met 
he osed F^is word expressive of penonal etfee- 
Hon. Agidn in this same passage one English 
word is made to do service for two Greek words. 
In the first and in the third charge given to Peter, 
the word in the original is the same, and is trans- 
late<l feed. But in the wcond charge the Greek 
word is different and means to care for as a shep' 
htrd, to Und, but it is here translated as befbre^' 
fe$d. 

* Trench on Bible Revision, p. 96. New York, 1858. 
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Ber. IV, ft, . . . and round about the llirone, were 
foure hfasts fiil of eyes before and behinde. 
These licing creatures, as the Greek signifies, 
which are iq>re0ented as giving gloiy and honor 
and thanks to him that aat on the Throne, are 
• veij dliferent ftom the beasts spoken of in diap. 
ter xiii. 1 and 11, whidi are described as qpeak> 
ing VBke dragons and deceiving those who dwell 
upon the earth by false miracles. This impor- 
tant distinction is onfortimately effiwed in our 
traaalation. 

Punctuation being the work of revisers and printers, it is 
natural to suppose that it might become a fruitful source of 
error. But such care has been taken that serious errors are 
compaiaUvelj few. Our translators followed the Masoretio 
pointing, and in aome cases unwittingly adopted their errors. 
A remarkable example of this is found in Dan. ix. 25, in which 
a semicolon in the hands of these Jewish editors changed the 
meaning of a Messianic prophecy. By inserting the semicolon 
after the words, seven weeks, they oat off the three score and 
two weeks, thns making ^the prophecy wholly nnserrioeable 
to the Ohristtan." ^ Our modem Biblee nniformly follow the 
pnnctnation of the earliest editions. Bnt the following ex- 
amples are exceptions : 

Dan. IX. 85. Enow therefofe and ▼ndentand, (IftoQ from the going 
. forth oi the oommandement to restore and to build 
Jemsalem, mto the Messiah the Prince, (sAoft bee) 

seuen weckea ; mid threescore and two weeken, 
the streete shall be built againe, and the wall, euon 
in troublous times. So jwinted in the earliest 
editions of King James' Bible, also in some of the 
eailier versions, as CoTeidale's and Grsnmer's 
Bibles. But in the editions of the Oeoeyan and 
Bishops' ▼eTskms, eommae only are used. And in 
our modern Bibles the semicolon is placed, as doubt- 
less it ought to be, at the end of the phrase, three 
eeore and two leeekt; as this pointing agrees with 

• Wataon's Theological TracU, III., 14. 
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the context, and the falfilmflot of tlie prapbflt^ ■■ 
referring to the Messiah. 

Luke XXUL 8S. And there were also two other malefactors led with 

him, to be put to death. So pointed in the editions 
of the Authorized version of IGll and 1013, by 
which unintentionally Jesus is classed with the 
malefactors. Our modem Bibles follow some later 
edition which placed eonmat after tiie woxde other 
and mal^aeton, which pftiwting- changes the mean- 
ing materially. Whittingham's veraioa of N. T. 
16S7, read? : And there were two othen which 
were euil doers led with him to be slayne. 

Bov. IV. 11. . . . for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are, and were created. So 
pointed in the earliest editions of the Authorized 
version. But in our modem Bibles the change is 
for the worse, which read : . . . . and for thy 
pleasore they are and were created. This lack of 
panctuation Aula to bring oat the two distinct 
propoflitiona* 

XUL 8. And all that dwell ypon the earth, ahall worship him, 

whose names are not written in the booke of life 
of the Lambe, slaine from the foundation of the 
world. This pointing connects, from the faundntion 
of tlic it(/rld, with, the Lambe slaine. Our modern 
Biblea for the most part have no pointing at all, 
leaving it an open question whether the phrase, 
, from the foundation qfthe wrid, is to be connected 
with, tltdne, or written. The former is the moat 
obvious, and is snstained by reference to I. Peter 

i. i9-d0.> " 



Though King James' Bible as a transIatioD was by no means 
perfect, yet it sorpassed all other preoeding Eoglidi vereions. 
By its inherent worth it attained a pre-eminence and conse- 
quent protracted iniinence which places it as a Tension along- 
side of Jerome's Vulgate and Lnthei^s Bible. For if ^the 
translation of the Bible into Latin created an epoch altogether 
new in that language, constituting a late, and in some in- 

* Compare Alford's Commentary, in loeo. 
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stances, a rich aftercrop of Latin literature";^ and if Luther 
in translating the Bible into German^ created the modern 
Qerman language as an instrument of literature'';* somewhat 
60 onr early English versions influenced our literature and our 
langnage. And it is eminently tme of the revisers of King 
James' Bible that, in the midst of a Latin period, they 
reaffirmed the Saxon element of the language, and re-estab- 
lished the standard set up by William Tyndale;, which has 
stood for two and a half centuries, and bids Mr to stand for 
centuries to come, whatever of minor changes may come to 
the translation by way of revision, or to its language by way 
of natural growth and decay. 

lu the bold front presented by English versions of the Bible 
against the influx of Latin words during the long period be- 
ginning in the reign of Henry VIII., culminating in that of 
Elizabeth, and extending to the restoration of Charles XL, we 
have an illustration of their inherent power and conservating 
force. Dean Swift, in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, 1711, wrote : 
"The period wherein the EugUsh tongue receiyed most im- 
provement I take to commence ^vith the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and to conclude with the great Kebellion in 
forty- two. " ^ And this was the period of Bible ascendancy in 
England ; the period when the Qenevan version became the 
Bible of the people. For fifty years this version stood com- 
paratively alone, and when King James* version was pat into 
' dronlation, for almost forty years these two Bibles stood to- 
gether and exerted a power in common for the preservation 
of the Saxon element of our English tongue. " During the 
usurpation,'' says Swift, ''such an infusion of enthusiastic 
jargon prevailed in every writing, as was not shaken ofi in 
many years after. To this succeeded that licentiousness 
which entered with tiie Bestoration, and, from infecting our 
religion and morals, fell to corrupt our language."^ Shigle- 

• Schlegel's History of Ancient and Modem Literature, p. 142. 

* Froude's Short Studies, etc. Series III., 181. 1877. New York, 1877. 
» Works, p. 401. Edinburgh, 1878. * Ibid, p. 491. 
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handed King James' Bible, with its Saxon element in kn- 
gnage, withstood this new ^species of barbarism" which 
sought to overwhehn the English tongue, in the fom of **a 
Erenoh ascendancy of the very worst description.'' ^ This 
struggle in its violence continned for a hundred and f fty 
years, even to the dose of the seventeenth century. Afruiu 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, so far as our 
language had become affected by this " Latinized or Gallicized 
style," King James' Bililc with its Saxon element firmly with- 
stood it. In the same letter quoted above, the Dean says : 
"It is your lordship's observation, that if it were not for the 
Bible and Common Prayer Book in the vulgar tongue, we 
should hardly be able to understand any thing that was writ- 
ten among us a hundred years ago; whiob is certainly true: 
for those books, being perpetually read in churches, have 
proved a kind of standaj*d for language, especially to the com- 
mon people."^ Only in the light of history can we under- 
stand this influence of English versions of the Bible, and 
intelligently recognize the feuci, that through their conserving 
power, we are to-day in language nearer the age of Chaucer 
than those who lived and wrote a hundred years ago. **l 
am ftiUy persuaded," says Trench, ''that so far as intelli- 
gibility is concerned, Chaucer is not merely as near but 
nearer to us than he was felt by Dryden and his cotempo- 
raries to be to them." 

The importance to be attached to this influence is, that our 
English Bible, in its yarions versions, has not only fnmished 
u standard of language for the purpose of literature, but it 
has done its sliare in preserving that element of our language 
which is of the people, and for the i)eopIe. The Latin lan- 
guage, in its nature and relations, is the representative of 
Empire, and lives in the interests of aristocracy; while our 
Saxon tongue, in its nature and relations, is the representative 
of true democracy, and lives* in the interests of the family and 

' Rcldegel's HUory af IAterature» p. W8. Bohn's ed. 
• Swift's W9rk9, p. 498. 
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the people. If this is trae politioallj, it is much more so 
religiously. The Fttpal hierarchy understood this, and hence 
its pecseontion of the poor Lollards for reading the Manuscript 
Bible of Wycliife. William Tyndale understood this when» 
inspired with a desire to preach the Goqpel to the people, he 
learned that nothing oonld be done eflhotually so long as the 
Scriptures were locked up in the Latin tongue ; and hence his 
resolution to translate the New Testament into the vernacular 
of the people. The burning of these printed New Testaments 
by the hierarchy shows that it fully understood the tendency 
of the 8axon tongue. And so the history of the Romish 
Church in adopting and insisting ujwn the T^atin as the lan- 
guage of Church worship, as well as of the Scriptures, shows 
that she regarded the Latin language as one with the interests 
of the papacy. So dependent is Rome upon the Latin tongue 
that Milman declares, that the abrogation of the Latin as 
the exclusive language of Christian letters and arts must be 
inevitably and eventually the doom of Latin Christianity." * 

Contrary to the expectation of the re^^ser8, King James* 
Bible became, as the Genevan version had been before it, the 
Bible of the people.' And as it is to-day, so it has been dur- 
ing all these years, the Book of the nursery, an OTer-fimitful 
source of stories to mothers for their children ; the Book of 
maturer childhood and still riper years; the Book of orators 
and poets, who, with no personal interest in its religions teach- 
ing, have admired and read it for the sake of its forcible 
English. Our English Bible brings to us neither the style or 
English of the age of James L, but the English spoken a hun* 
dred years before his time ; when as yet the language was 
written as it was spoken in its comparative simphcity. It is 
true that not a few words of Latin derivation belonged to llie 
Knjrlish of Tvndale's time, and Avere introduced by him into 
his translation and have come down to us in our English 

' ITistari/ ofLaim ChriHtinnity, Vllt.. 884. New York. 1874. 

' The desiprn arcon1in<r to Gallowav's account was, tliat the now Bibla 
was " only to used in all CAurchei of England in time of eUoine 
urviu." See page 327, above. 
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Bible, bnt these were alieadj natoralizecl, and were a part of 
the English tongae» and in many instanoes dated their adop» 
tion to a period before the time of Ohanoer and Wycliffe. 
Some of these words were reoei?ed from the Latin through the 
Vnlgate, while others were from the Latin through tiie Nor- 
man French. Few pnre Latinisms were adopted along the 
line of revision from Tyndale, 1525, or even from Wycliffe, 
1380, to James I., 1611.* Very many words ending in ation, 
in form the most objectionable, and it would seem the last 
to be adopted, are traceable to Wycliffe, and some to Tyn- 
dale, leaving about a third that appeared for the first time 
in the Rheims and Authorized versions. The words ahomi- 
natioiiy Lnke xvi. 15; desolation, xxi. 20; generation, Acts 
ii. 40 ; dissension, xv. 2 ; divination, xvi. 16 ; temptation, 
I. Cor. X. 13 ; and miyiisf ration, II. Cor. iii. 7, are found in 
Wycliffe. The words lamentation, Acts viii. 2 ; exhortation, 
Bom. xii. 8 ; fomidation, xv. 20 ; redemption, I. Cor. i. 30 ; 
administrations, xii. 5 ; interpretation, — . 10 ; resurrection, 
XV. 13; and imagination, II. Cor. x. 5, belong to Tyndale. 
While the words consultation^ Mark zv. 1; txpectaiion. Bom. 
▼iii 19 ; demonstration, I. Cor. ii. 4; communication, 33; 
manifestation, II. Cor. iv. 2 ; and reeoneiliation, v. 18, were 
first introdaeed either in the Bheims or the Authorized ver- 
Bon. The above examples are made np laigely of theological 
terms, and were with a few exceptions adopted from the 
Vnlgate. 

Instead of adqpting LatiDisms, the design of the rerisera of 
the English Bible has been from the first to replace snch 
terms by words more easily understood by the people. If, 
therefore, Ooverdale translated the phrase in Isaiah liii 1: 
Bnt who giaeth credmce Yuto onr preaching; though this 
rendmng held its place in the Great Bible, A which Cover- 
dale was .the chief reviser, yet the Genevan version reads : 
Who will heleeve our report ; which is followed by the Author- 
ized version. Again, if Tyndale translated Matt ix. 18, . . . my 

' The Rbeiins vernon excepted. 
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doghter is euen now deceased ; the reading vas changed in 
the Anthoiiied yersion to, .... is euen now dead^ Again, if 
Tyndale very oommonty used the word fortuned, as in Luke 
yl G, the Genevan yeniony 1557, chang^ it to came to pasee ; 
and was followed by the Authorised yeision. So the word 
reeompenee, of Tyndale, in Luke x. 35, is changed to repay, 
in the Anthorized version. As an ever-present standard, 
therefore, of pure English, it is almost impossible to .estimate 
aright the silent and continued influence of the English Bible 
upon the Eii<^lish language in the iiast its w^l as in the pres- 
ent, since to-day it furnishes as no other book, the result of 
three and a lialf centuries, or rather five centuries, of growth 
of the English tongue. 

Besides our English Bible sustains an intimate relation to 
English hterature as a stimulator of thought, as well as a 
standard of pure English. A large proportion of books pub- 
lished are occasioned by the presence of the Bible ; a book 
ancient in its writings, but modern in its influence. We live 
in an age in which science claims the leadership, and theology 
and the Bible are regarded as things of the past Yet current 
literature, outside of that which is professedly religious, boldly 
unfurls its sails on the broad sea of theology. The platform 
and the daily press deal continually with religious questions, 
either as Mends or enemies of the Bible. And one reason is, 
that these questions lie at the foundation of human destiny 
and duty, and find their solution only in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Not only in the present^ but in all the past of English 
literature, the influenoe of the Bible is easily traced. The 
arts of painting and music are not more indebted to the Bible 
for their inspiration than is English literature for its range 
and expression. This is true of Milton, but Is it true of 
Shakespeare ? He was the poet of nature rather than of the 
Bible. He drew his inspiration from the pagan spirit of the 
Elizabethan age rather than the religions spirit of the Holy 
Scriptures. And yet had not the profound thoughts of the 
Bible been grafted into the public sentiment and morals of 
that age, the poetry of bhakespeai'e would have been impos- 
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Bible. Shakespeare's poetry neither dogmatizes nor skeptically 
doubts concerning tlie teachings of the Scriptures. Among 
the promiaent errors of the Puritans was their hatred of 
Shakflflpeare's poetry. In their ideals they limited not only 
government but literotare. But poetiy as an art finds a 
broad field in nature, and though it is u/jreligioiifl^ that is, 
paroly natural, yet it is not necessarily irreligious. Shakes- 
peare entered into the hidden depths of this field, and his 
profoand sympathy with nature forms the grand element of 
bis poetry. ^ This' pecnliar element of Shakspere's poetry," 
says Sehlegel, still remains as a characteristic of modem art, 
and will yet obtain a fuller development when a higher poetry 
shall no longer represent the saperficial aspects of every day 
life, but the secret life of the son!, in man as well as in Na- 
ture.''^ The greatest chaige, if charge mnst be brought 
against Shakespeare, is, that he places before us the profound • 
questions of human destiny, and leaves them unsolved, as 
doubtless nature's interpreter ought to have done. 

Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Coverdale, and those who followed 
them as translators or revisers of the English Bible, wrought 
better than they knew, not only for the English lans^uafre, but 
for evangelical religion. Tlie theory of the Koniisli Church 
has been that the Bible should be preached, heiico their 
op]iosition to the Scriptures in the vernacuhir of the people ; 
while the theory and practice of the Protestant Church has 
been that the Bible should be both read and preached, and 
hence the multiplication of Vernacular versions. Protestantism 
and an open Bible go hand in hand. We have already seen 
how the spirit of true religion was kept alive for a century 
and a half by the reading of the Manuscript Bible of Wyclifie. 
Also how this same spirit was fanned into a new flame by the 
printed Kew Testaments of Tyndale. And so with onr eye 
upon the page of history, it is possible to trace the underlying 
influence of the English Scriptures from that day to this. 

* Mtiorjf ^ LUeratur^ p. 972. Luodon, 1898. 
16 
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If dnriiig the sixteenth oentary political and ecdeaaetical 
anthority were noited nnder Qneen Elizabeth, in seeking to 
make religion the handmaid of the State, and if there fol* 

lowed closely upon this such a cluinge, that a religious en- 
thusiasm, guided by a false ideal, sought to make the State 
but the handmaid of religion, as did the Puritans, the occa- 
sion of the but partial success of the former, and the signal 
failure of the latter attempt, may be found, in part at least, 
in the fact of a free and open Bible. It was the Englisli Bible 
in the hands of the pe()i)le daring this period, that permeated 
society with tlie purity of Puritanism, and established the 
Christian sabbath with its civilizing influences, and gave large 
growth to the spirit of freedom, which withstood the encroach- 
ments of both Church and State. And though from first to 
last Puritanism abused its birthright, by seeking temporal 
.fathw than spiritual authority, and though society experi- 
enced a sad reaction from the excesses of Puritanism, and 
though the liberal part of the Chnich snfE^red sad reverses 
nnder the Bomish mle of Land; yet the open Bible Temained, 
all that was worthy in Pnritanism remiuned, and the nnder- 
cnrrent of spiritnaliiy remained.^ It is the Bring waters of 
this spiritnal stream, which flowed down the centuries, and 
arose afinesh in the times 0/ the Befonnation, growing wider 
and deeper, now concealing itself and now coming to the 
surface, as in the eighteenth century in the times of the Wee- 
leys and Whitfields, that refreshes us in these latter days, and 
all because the English Bible during these years has been open 
to the people. 

• "The Puritans gained credit as tlio Kincj (James I.) and the Bishops 

lost it They took more pains in tlieir parishes, tlian those who 

adhered to the Bisliops, and were often preacliinji^ against tlie vices of 
the Court ; for which they were sometimes puuislied, tho' very gently, 
. . . They begun wme particular methods of getting their people to 
meet priTatelj with them; And in theee meetings they gave great yent 
to eztempoiaiy payer, which was looked on as a sort of inspiration ; 
And hy these means they grew veij popular."— Bomefs £Stt. nf kit 
Oto» IVflM, L, 17. 17^4. 
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While special care was taken by the publiaheis of English 
Bibles to prevent errors, and they were so carefol in reprinting 
that typographical errors descended fi.'om edition to edition^^ 
yet for half a century or more the text of the Authorized 
yersion soflbred at the hands of the printers. The typograph- 
ical errors of the first edition (1611) were neither few nor 
nnimportani The following may be taken as examples : 

EbL XXXYIH. 11. theA00p0iort1ie|dl]an;for,;M». 
Lev. XVn. 14 . . . Tee MBt W4 eate the blood ; for, 

Ye AaU eat. 

Eatek. VL 8. that h» maj hane ; for, |f» may 

have. 

XXIV. 7. . . . she powred it vpon the ground; 
for, poured it not. 
Matt. YL 8. let not tlqr left liand know what 

tlij iSgbt doeth ; for, light hand doeth. 
L Oor. XIV. 88. ... the whole drareh be oome together 

into MOW pUoe ; for, into WM placa 

The above examples of errors in typof^rapliy, with the excep- 
tion of the last, were corrected in the edition of 1G13 ; and yet 
the edition of 1613 was singularly fruitful in the same kind of 
errors, of which the following are examples : 

Lev. VII. 25. For whoeoener eateth iSb»fad of the beast ; for. the 

XIX. 10. And thou ahalt gleeoe thy Tineyard; for, thoa ahalt 

not. 

XXVL 24. Then will I aleo waki contnuyTuto yoa; for, tpott 
eontraiy unto you. 
Deut. XIX. 5. . , , helnie ; for, Jielve. 

Neh. X. 31. . and (that; wee would not leaue ; for, 

would leave. 

Job XXDL 8. When his candle ehined vpon my head, and (iflftm) 

by his light I thined through darknene; for, I 
wdM (fhrouffh) darkneiB. 
L Oor. TV. 9. as it were apprmted to death ; for, 

t^ppoinUd to death. 

* ICatt. xxiii. 24, . . . strain at a gnat. Also L Oor. xiL 38, . . helpes 
(in governments. 
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XL 17, Now in this that I declare {vnto you) I prniM you 
that you come together not for the better, bat 
for the worse ; for, I praitie you not. 
Heb. XIL 1. . . . • and iet vs runue with patience 
tmto the race; for, the race that is set before us. 

On account of such inaccuracies, the earliest were by no 
means standard editions of the Authorized version. In 1629 
a praiseworthy effort was made towards a needful revision of 
the Authorized version, and many corrections were made ; 
but in subsequent editions typographical errors were continu- 
ally occurring. In 1632 an edition of a thousand copies was 
printed by Barker and Lucas, in which the word not was left 
out of the seTenth oommandmeut. This fact soon became 
known, the printers were fined, and the whole impression 
called in.^ In 1638 there was a load call for a corrected edition . 
of the English Bihle, which was responded to by Buck aod 
Daniel* Their edition is said to have been pat forth by the 
king's command, and that several of the most learned men of 
Oambridge were engaged in its preparation. This was the 
edition, probably, that Back and Daniel challenged the pablio 
at Oambridge by a bill placed oyer the door of St. Mary's 
Ohorch, that if any scholar could find any literal fault in it, 
he should hare a Bible for his paina"*' While many correo- 
tions were made by this edition, and consequently it was held 
in the highest estimation as the "authentique corrected Bible,** 
yet it introduced a notable en*or in Acts vi. 3, . . whom ye, 
instead of, . . whom we may appoint. This error appeared 
in several subsequent editions of the Bible, and was not cor- 
rected till about the year 1685. As this change from we to ye 
favored the Independents, sanctioning the right of the people 
to appoint their pastors, the charge was made openly against 

' The king required that the fine lately Imposod for hase and corrupt 
printing of the Bible, "being the sum of three hundred pouncls," should 
be used for purchasing Greek type for the printing of (Jreek Works for 
the Royal I.ibrary.— Tovvnlcy's Blhliml Lidraturc, TIT , 318, .319. 

• Cotton's Editions of the Bible in EngUnJi, p. 09, uute. Oxford, 1852. 
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Fields tho editor of the Pearl Bible (1653), that he xeoeiTed a 
present of fifteen hundred pounds to oomipt this one text. 
But the probability is that it was originally a blunder of the 
printer; for, as Lewis remarks, the first Bible in whioh it 
appeared was that of Buck and Daniel, which was reyised by 
the divines of the Ghuroh of England, and consequently years 
before the Pearl Bible was printed.^ 

The printing of Bibles during these years was a matter of com- 
petitioD among publishers. " The secret bibliographical history 
of these times/' says D'Israeli, " would show the extraordinary 
state of the press in this new trade of Bibles."* How much a 
corrupt age had to do with this mode of corrupting the text of 
the Scriptures, it is impossible to determine ; but the impiety 
that existed was gross, and it is known to have made use of 
these corruptions for its base pur]:)oses. The notorious Pearl 
Bible was printed in 1653. The name was derived from its 
diminutive type, as "it could not derive it from its worth."* 
As an illustration of the gross errors of this edition of the Bible 
take the following passages as &miliar examples: 

Bom. VI. 13. Neither yield ye your members as iBstromeuts of Tighi- 
wiuneu onto sin. 
LGor.VL 9. Enow ye nol IfaaA tbe lurighteou lAaK AiA«^ tbe 

dom of Ckid t 

Passages such as these were quoted by libertines as an excuse 
for the baseness of their Myes. ^ This is a sad commentaiy on 
the morality of that period. But these shameful abuses were 
not left to pass unnoticed. In 1656, the Grand Oommittee for 
Beligion succeeded in suppressing the circulation of thousands 
of copies of these corrnpted Bibles." New editions of the 
Bible continued to follow each other^ containing more or 
less of typographical enora^ with here and there a coneoted 
edition. 

* MiUifif i!f Bug, TranMiom, p. 841. 

* CuriosUiea qfLUeratun, IV., 860. New Yoilc, 1884. 

« Ibid, p. 352. * Ibid, p. 8B». 

' CkMnpare Eadie's EUt. nf Eng, Bible, U.. d97. 
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It is betioTed that in 1665 Bill atid Barker got poeseBsioii of 
the manuscript oopy of King James* Bible ; and haying " thus 
secnred themselves from instant detection, they published 
editions filled with egregious blasphemies and damnable 
errata."^ Thus daring the dosing years of the soTenteenth 
century errors in the text of printed Bibles propagated them- 
selves doubtless through evil intention, but for the most jmrt 
through carelessness. There was such competition in the trade 
of printing English Bibles, that publishers p;iicl insutticieut 
salaries for correcting proof; hence incompetent persons were 
employed. This growing evil at last attracted such public 
attention that in April, 1724, a royal order was issued, stipu- 
lating among other things, that correctors of the press should 
be employed and regulated salaries allowed them.^ In the way 
of a corrected Bible, the most successful edition hitherto was 
that of Dr. Benj. Blaney, published in 17G9. This for many 
years was regarded as the standard edition. Since so many 
errors in previous editions had been corrected, he claimed 
''that the text is reformed to such a standard of purity as is 
presumed is not to be met with in any other edition hitherto 
extant" * Blaney's Bible, though ezoeUent, compared with pre- 
vious editions, was snipassed by Eyre and Strahan's Bible of 1806. 
This edition was regarded as approaching as near as possible 
to what bibliogiaphers term an immaculate text," * Complaints 
were made, however, as late as 1830, as to the nnsatisfhctoiy 
state of the text of English Bibles ; bnt such complaints were 
based largely on questions about words printed in italics.' In 
Hiese latter years, therefore, it ^ a matter of sincere congratnla- 
tion that public and private enterprise have vied with each 
other in printing comparatively a correct text of the Bible. 

' Cotton's Editions of the Bible in English, p. 73, note. So far as is 
known, this MS. to now lost. McClintock & Strong's Encyclopedia, Art. 
AiUkoriud F«n£Mk 

* Lewis' Mii, Eng. Trandations, p. 861. 
» Eftdie's Hist. Eng. Bible, II., 304. 

* ITorne's Introduction, II., Eng. Versioni, 76. 
ft Eadie'a Hist. Eng, BiUe, IL, 806, 807. 
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The intrinsic worth of our modern English Bibles oon- 
OBta in their substantial oneDess with the first edition of 
1611. And the excellence of that translation oonsists in the 
fact that it was the inheritor of the excellencies of a series 
of Vemaonlar yerslons, especially from the time of Tyndale. 
With the exception of spelling, which has been from time 
to time modernized, and a few archaic forms, which hare 
been changed, the text of the Anthorized version remains 
the same. And this fact makes our English Bible of to-day 
invaluable as an English classic. One of the elements of 
power and beauty of our English Scriptures is the Hebraic 
element which has been transfused into its language in the 
translation. As a matter of fact, the Bible has been trans- 
lated as no otlier book. "If I translate," says the learned 
Selden, " a French Book into English, I turn it into Eng- 
lish Phrase, not into French- English, (II fait froid) I say 
'tis cold, not, it makes cold ; but the Bible is rather translated 
into English words than into English Phrase. The Hebraisms 
are kept, and the Phrase of that language is kept."* Many 
original metaphors were too high wrought to be transferred. 
But 80 muoh of Hebrew phraseology has been stamped upon 
our Bible language that a certain charm in its style is traceable 
to this fact. To such an extent is this true, that some of the 
Hebrew idioms have become so incoiporated in our English 
tongue that they are regarded as a part of it: while others 
remain peculiar to the Bible and tend to give to its phraseology 
an archaic tinge which is by no means displeasing. For exam- 
ple we find such phrases as: kingdom and ^lory, for,gloriou8 
kingdom ; imdofperfictness, for, a perfect bond; mouth and 
madom, for, wise utterance; gkry of hU power^ for, glorious 
power; mih desire IJiave desired, for, I have greatly desired ; 
Jam the way, the truth and the life, for, I am the true and 
living way. Sucli phrases as : nonfood thing he wUhhold; 
being not weak in the faith; IwiU not leave you comfortless, 
are examples oi the negative used for the sake of strong affirma- 

» Table Talk, p. 100. London, 1860. 
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tion. The peculiar privileges belongiug to the first l)orn among 
the Jews gave rise to the phrase, ^r«/ borUy as meaning tlnit 
which was chief or highest of its kind, as: (he first born of the 
poor shall feed ; that is, the poorest and the most miserable shall 
feed. TJie first horn of death shall devour his strength ; that 
is, his strengtli shall be devoared by the most cruel death. 
That h« might be the first born among numy brethren; that is, 
"The Son of God, pre-eminent among those who are by 
adopdoQ through Him* the sons of God.'' Again such phrases 
«8: thai believe on the name of Christ ; and Mot» haet afeiw 
names in Sardis; are examples in which the word, name, is 
naed in the sense of person. In like manner the word, soul, is 
used for the personal prononn I, in the following ezaraples: in 
whom my soul is weU pleased j and my soul shaU live because 
of thee; my soui shaU have no pleasure in hinu In the highly 
figaratlye language of the Hebrews the edge of the sword was 
called its mouth ; bnt the metiq)hor was too oriental to be trans- 
ferred, so that our tranalatoTB rendered it edge, in snch exam- 
ples as : they shall fall by the edffe of the sivord; sharper than 
any ttvo-edf/ed suwrd ; escajx^d tlie edge of the sword. In their 
lack of adjectives, the Hebrews, when tbc}' wished to express 
the superlative of beauty or power, used the ])]irases, of Gody 
and, of the Lord. As illustrations we have : even as the garden 
uf the Lord, for, beautiful garden; in II. Cbron. xiv. lA,fear 
of the Lord, is used for, very great fear; in Psalm xxix, tJie 
voice of the fjOrd, means, very loud thunder, as: the voice of 
the Lord in ujwn the waters ; the voice of the Lord is powerful ; 
the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The whole Psalm is 
a sublime description of a thunder-storm. In Psalm xxxvi. 6, 
the Hebraism, the mountaines of God, is placed in the margin ; 
while the text reads: the great mountaines.^ 

Besides tiiese Hebraisms there are old English idioms which 
add qnaintnessy if not beanty and richness to the tone of our 
Bible language. Prominent among these is that which was 
introdnoed by Tyndale in his translation, 1625» in which the 

* OompMe Home's LOrodvetion, II., P. t, pp. 8S-86. London, 1828. 
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personal pronoun as a nominative was made to follow the 

verb.i Among other antiquated forms there are found archa- 
isms, both in word and phrase, which have become obsolete, 
and more or less obscure the text Take the following 
examples : 

Matt IX. & . . . Son, be of good cheere, thy ainneB ^ 
forgliieii thee. The he foigiven is here an old idiom 
Ibr, are forj^ven ; and oontuns a simiile statraient of 
a fact, and not a command. 

Lake ^^I- 9. . . . for these thingn mast first come to 

passe ; but the end is not by and by. That is, 7iot im- 
mediately. In accounting lor this change in meaning, 
Trencli says, " the inveterate procrastination of men 
has put ' by and by ' farther and farther off." 
Acta n. 8S. 766 hane taken, and by wicked handa, 

bane croelfled, and alaine. Tlie preposition 2y, here 
ia used in the eenae of throui^ and the meaning ia : 
notby their own, but through Hhevkkedhamdetfothen, 
they have crucified and slain. 

I. CoK. IV, 4. For I know nothing by my solfo, yet am I not hereby 
justified. The by is liero used in the sense of ayaintt, 
and is evidently an old idiomatic use of the word. 

Some of the less important archaic forms arc : his and her 

for Us, as in Gen. i. 11, after his kinde ; Lev. i. 6, .... 

and cut into 7iis pieces ; Mark ix. 50, .... if the salt haue lost 
his saltnesse ; I. Cor. xiii. 5, .... seeketh not her owne. 
Another common archaism is the use of that for that ivhich, 
or tv hat, 'ds in Luke xix. 21, .... thou takest \p that thou 
layedst not downe ; John iii. 11, .... We speake that we do 
know, and testitie that we haue seene. Still another form 
consists in the use of which for who, as in Bom. i. 3, . . . . lohu^ 
was made of the seede of Dauid; according to the flesh. 

Obsolete words occur in our modem Bibles, though not as 
frequently as might be Bnpposed. Bat as they retain their 
form and not their meaning, they obscure the text more 
aerionsly than Bible readers are generally awarCi This is not 

> See examples abere, p. ISl. 
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strange since a nugoriij of theae words^ in the sense in which 
they were OBod, come to as from the age of Tyndale, and are 
consequently three and a half oentoriee old. As examples, we 
have snoh words as heaUh, prwent^ quick, occupy, inttanUffj 
pMseas, 8uper8i%iiou8, a^nroved, aUege, damnation, do, to wit, 
eonveriation, honest, letteth, nephews, peculiar, as indicated 
helow, together with other words that have changed their 
meaning since the tune of Tyndale : 

GeiLZLy. 6. ... in the which there sludl n^thw 

be eofiiv nor haraem. BaHng mouoB pU/ughiag. 
II.ChNm.XXL 90. . . . and departed without heing <|0> 

rired. This word is nied in the eense of re- 
gretted. 

Pa. LXVIL 2. . • . thy muing heaHJi among all Na- 
tions. This phrase meaus salvation. 
CXIX. 147. ... I preueiUed the dawning of the 
moming^ and cry«d. Thi9 woid retaina Ha 
derivative aignificatlon, and means aaUeipated 
or went bffort. 

GXXIY. 8. Then they had swallowed vs \^ qwUke, Quiet In 
the aenae of alive, not suddenly. 
BMk. XX7U. Id. . . . they occupied in thy faires. This 

word is usetl in tlie sense of traded. 
Joel III. 14. Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decudon. ^ 
That is etUting, or as the margin reads : eoncu- 
gSmt cr thmddng. 
Matt, y L 81 Talce iheiefofe no thmtght for the moRow. Thwughi 
in the tKHUSdniomrmuBkty. 
XIV. 8b . . . Gine mee here John Baptists head 
in a charger ; thnt is, a large dish or platter. 
Mark VI. 20. For Herod feared John, knowin/^ that he was a just 
man, and an holy, and ohs, ru<d him- The margin 
reads: kept him or 8<iued him. 
Luke IV. aa And he closed the booke, and he gave it againe to 
the minitter. That is, to the keeper qf the roOt, 
jno^lothidteaeherqftheegnageffve. 
Vn. 4. . . . they besought him instantly ; in 
the sense of urgently. So in Rom. xii. 12, . . . 
continuing imtant in prayer that is, wrgeM or 
9tea^ati in prayer. 
XVIll. 13. . .1 glue tithes of all that I passem ; 
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in the sense of all t!iat I acquire, which givBS to 
the paaaage quite a diflTerent meaning. 
Acts II. 23. ... a man npjtroued of God among 
you ; that is, piocfd or Hhouoa to be, . , . bjr 
miradM, wondara, anJ signea. 
ZVIL 8w Opening and aUe^dgiiiy^ that Christ miut needes 
have suffered and risen againe from the dead. 
Alleadging In the sense of provinff, not dmply 
dtelaring, 

2^ • . Ye men of Athens, I perceiue 

that in all things ye are too super^iUotu; that 
is, too religious. 
XXL 16. . . . we tooke vp our earCagea^ and 
went Tp to ffiemsalem. This word means Ivg- 
gage or baggage. 

XXVni. 16. . . . they came to meete tb as farre as 
Appii foriun, and the three Ikwerntt ; that is, 
stores or nhops, or rather the name of the station 
on the Appian way. 
h Cor. X. 24. . but euery man anothers wedUh/ 

that is, well-being, 
XL dO. eateth and dfinketh damnation to 

hlmselfe. That \B,j»tdgmenit to himself. '* The 
judgnutU meant, as is evident from vr. 8(MI8, 
is not * damnation,' as rendered in our A. V., a 
mis-translation, which has done iniinlte mis- 

rliie' " ' 

II. Cor. VIII. 1. Moreouer bretlircn, wee doe yon to itit of the grace 

of (iod ; that is, we tnake you to know. 
FlUi. m. 90. For onr conwnatUm is in heauen. ConvenaUen is 
here need In the sense of cAAteiMA^. LordBoeon 
OSes the word in this sense in the following sen- 
tence : "A love and desire tp sequester a man's 
selfe« for a higher eonversatim." In GaLi 13, 
the word eonversatiim is used in the sense of 
pertonal conduct, or tenor of life. 
IV, 8. . . . whatsoeuer thin^^H {arc) h^ni-st. 

This vrojA is liero used in the sense of honorable. 
The margin reads: tewratk* 
16. . . . when I departed from Macedonia, 
no Church etmmurUeated with me, aa concern- 
ing gluing and reoeining ; tliat i^, i^iared with me. 

I Alford's New Testament for EngiUh Readers^ in loeo. 
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II. The8& IL 7. For the mystery of miqoity doth already worke : 

aa»\j be who now UttHh, (witt M). LeUeth te 
here med in the aenae cfhindsretk. So in Bom. 
L 18 . . . (but WW kt hitherto). 
L Tim. V. 4 Bat if any widow bane childrai or tupknom; thai 

ia» grandchildren. 

Titaa IL 14. . and purifie vnto himselfe a peeu- 

Her peap', ', zea oiis of go )d workes. Tlui word 
peeuL'ar oirries with it the idea uf purchased. 
Ltther rantoed it, a pet^le for pomutom ; Al- 
fud nada : a yoopln peeuliar^f Mb,* 

Jimes L 87. Pare reUtfhn and vndeftled . . . ie tliia. to Tiait the 
ili;ttierleaBe and widowei in their afllictioo, (and) 
to keepe himselfe vnspotted from the world. 
The word religwn here means the outward 
manifestation rather tlmn the inward principle 
of godliness. " How little," nays Trench, " ' re- 
ligion ' unce meant godliness, how predominantly 
it wae need for the outward lerfke of CKmI, is 
phdn from many passagea in oar WmUiet, and 
from other eotemporaiy literatoie.*** 

The relation of our New Testament text to modern criticism 
deservee a paasing notice. It is known to the general reader 
that most yalnable manuscripts have been discovered since the 
revision of 1611. There can be no question as to the impor- 
tance of these roannseripts in the formation of a pure Greek 
text We cannot, therefore, place too high an estimate upon 
the labors of snch scholars as Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
Tregelles and others, whose conscientious efforts in the study 
of ancient manuscripts have been, not to criticise the word of 
God, in the sense of addins^ to or taking from the text a single 
word, but to determine wiiat rightly belongs to the original 
text. In other words, their aim has been, by a diligent com- 
parison of the oldest manuscripts,^ as well as other authorities, 

' Alford's Nmc Testament for English Readerfi, in loco. 

* English Past and Present, p- 143. New York, 1855. 

* The manuscripts of the 0reelc New Teetament number aome fifteen 
hundred. .Tluiee written earlier tlian the tenth oentuiy are in unM or 
eapHkA letters; and those written later ate in the eunjM or rvMmins 
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to reproduce a Greek text as near as possible to the original 
autograph oopies of the several books of tbe New Testament 
This is no new enterprise on the part of BibUoal scholars. 
The Jews exercised a scrapulotis care over the yery words of 

hand, a letter resembling the type of ordinary Greek books. Less than 
a hundred of these manuscripts were written before the year 800. The 
Ibllowing five are among the oldest, aud oousequently in textual criticism 
axe esteemed of the gmteet impoitftnce : 

(A.) Thb Codbz ALiXAiniitiirus.— To this codes tnulltloD aarigns the 
year 860 as the date ; but probahlj the trae date is nearer 400. It to an 
uncial manuscript of " the entire Greek Bible with the Xipisfcle of Clement 
added, and is written in a firm square hand. It was presented by Cyril 
Lucaris, the patriarch of Alexandria, to Charles I. of England in 1628 ; 
and is now in the British Museum. The manuscript is on parchment 
and in quarto form. The New Testament portion was published in fac- 
rimile Dr. Woide in 1786. A reprint in Greek type was published by 
Mr.GowperinlddOl 

(B.) Thb Oom VATiOAinjB.— Thia nuuiiueiipt to aapposed to date 
back to the year 860, and to thoefbre a hundred years older than the 
Alexandrine Codes. The letters resemble those of the MSS. rolls found 
at Herculaneura, and are capitals or uncials without initial letters. 
Little is known of tbe early history of this manuscript. It seems to 
have had a place in the archives of the Vatican I^ibrary from its first 
founding, which was about the year 1450. At least it appears in the 
first catalogue of that collection, which dates from the year 147(1. Tbe 
policy of the papacy has been to deny to Biblical seholam the free use 
of this mannaeript In 1810 it was carried off by Napoleon to Pfeito, bnt 
was returned again by Wellington after the battle of Waterloo. Im- 
perfect collations of this manoscript were made to meet the demands of 
Biblical scholars, bnt were of no critical value until 18G8, when an excel- 
lent edition of tlic New Testament was published by Vercellone and 
Cozza, by the consent and authority of the pope, and printed with type 
cast from tlie same font that was made for the Codex Sinaiticus, aud in 
the style of Ttodhendorf^ edition of that M&" 

(C.) Thb Codex Efhbjdii.— Thto mannscript to what to called a 
remripi or paUnuett—thnt to, the original writing was defaced and the 
sermons of Ephraim Syms written upon it. The manuscript was 
brought, early in the sixteenth century, from Italy to France by Cathe- 
rine de Medici, aa a volume of Ephraim's sermons. In 1050 the discovery 
was made that the parchment oriji-inally contained the text of tlie Holy 
Scriptures. After several unsucwssful attempts, Tischendorf in 1841-42 
succeeded by the application of chemicals in bringing out the original 
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the Old Testament Scriptures. And since the middle of the 
third century something of this same care has been exercised 
by Christian scholars over both the Old and New Testament. 
Origen's motive in editing the HezApla in the third century 

writing. In 1843 he made tn MOiiMte reprint of the oiigloal text 
Anthorities are dirided as to its age, bat its probable date is A. D. 4S0. 
It is pteserred in tbe areliiTes of the Boyal Ubtary at Paris. 

(D.) The Codex Bez^e. — This maimscript was presented to the 
Ubiary of Cambridge University by Tlieodore Beza in 1581. Beza dis- 
covered it at the sack of Lyons in 1562. in the monastery of St. Irenseus. 
It wntains only tlie historicul books of the New Testament. It is said 
to alK)nnd in interjHjlatious, especially in the book of Acts. Tlie manu- 
script belongs to the latter part of the fifth, or the beginning of the 
sixth oentoij. It was reprinted hj Dr. Kipling in two volumes in 1798 ; 
also bj Dr. Sciivener in 1864. 

(K.) The Codez SnvAincuB.— Because of the interest attached to tbe 
disooveiy of this manuscript by Tiachendorf, an extended account is 
here given, abridged from his "Narrative of the Discovery," as trans 
lated and publi.^liod by tbe Lon:lon Religious Tract Society and repub- 
lishfMl l)v tbi^ Aniericun Tract Soci 'tv, New York. Tischendorf savs : 
**It was at the foot of Mount ISinai, in the convent of St. Catherine, that 
I discovered the pearl of all my researches. In visiting the library of 
the monastery, in the month of May, 1844, 1 perorived In the middle of 

the great haU a large and wide bai^et full df old parchments. 

What was my surprise to find among this heap of papers a considerable 
number of sliects of a copy of the Old Testament in Qredc, which 
seemed to me to be one of tbe most ancient that I ha<l ever seen. The 
authoritif'S of tlie coiivont allowed me to possess myself of a third of 
these parchments, or abovit forty-five sheets, nil tbe more readily as they 
were destined for the tire. But I could not get them to yield up jkjs- 
sessiaa of the remainder. The too lively catisfiustioii whidi I had dis> 
played, had aroosed their suspidons as to the value of this manuscript." 
In a second visit made by ^sdiendorf in 1858 he could discover no f or- 
ther traces of the treasure of 1844, excepUng " a little f mpTiient which, 
written over on both sides, contained eleven short lines of the first book 
of Moses," which convinced him that the manuscript originally con- 
tained the whole of tbe Old Testament. 

In January, IboO, lie made a third visit to this convent of St. Cathe- 
rine. After spending some days in a comparatively fruitless search, he 
gave orders on the 4th of February to his Bedouins to hold themselves 
in readiness to set out for Cairo on the 7tb» " when an entirely jonexpected 
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was for the sake of a correct text. Jerome's purpose in the 
latter part, of the fourth century in revising 'the Vulgate^ or 
rather in comparing the Latin text of Aquila with the originaL 
Hebrew^ was to reproduce a correct LatiD text The motiveB 
of Jerome weie at the time called in question, but after ages 
have learned to appreciate his motives and his wisdom, and 
now stand ready to do him honor. In later times (1654-1657) 
Brian Walton was moved by the same purpose in publishing 
his Polyglott, which proved the occasion of an extended and 

circumstance," he says, " carried me at OQfletOtlie goal of all my desires. 
Ou the afternoon of this day, I was taking a walk with tiio steward of 
the convent in the neighborhood, and aa we returned towards suns^et, he 
l)egged me to take some refreshment with him in liis cell. Scarcely had 
Le entered the room when, rebuming our former subject of conversation, 
he said, 'And I too have read a Septoagint, i.e. a copy of the Greek 
tniDBlatloii made 1^ the Seven^'; and bo saying, he took down from 
the comer of the room a bulky kind of volume wrapped up in a red 
doth, and Uid it before mo. I unrolled the cover, and disoovered, to my 
great surpriee, not only those very fragments virhich, fifteen years before, 
I had taken out of the basket, but also other parts of the Old Testament, 
the New Testament complete, and in addition, the Epistle of Barnal)as 
and a part of the Pastor of Hermas." After many unsuccessful attempts 
during several months, to get possession of this invaluable treasure, he 
says : " On the d7th of September, I retumed to Cairo. The monks and 
• archbishops then warmly expressed their thanks for my lealous efforts 
In their cause ; and the following day I reedved from them, under the 
form of a loan, the ISnaitic Khle, to carry it to St. Petersburg, and there 
to have it copied as accurately as possible." However, it was at Leipzig, 
at the end of three years, that he completed the task of " producing a 
fdC'.simile copy of this codex in four folio volumes." The edition was 
limited to three hundred copies, four of which are in this country. 
Single copies may be found in the Union Theological Seminary and 
Astor libraries. New York ; Oongresdonal Uhraxy, Washington ; and 
Lane Theological Seminary library, Ondnnati. The types wera cast for 
this special work and in Imitation of the form of the letters of the 
manuscript. This printed fac simile of the Sinaitic manuscript "repre- 
sents the original line for line, with the greatest attainable accuracy." 
The Codex Sinaiticus is probably the oldest of the known manuscripts 
of the New Testament ; or possibly it may b-.^ of the same agf with the 
CuUe\ Vaticauub, and date buck to the middle of the fourth century. 
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bitter controversy. So, likewise, when Mill, in 1707, and Bcn- 
gel» in 1734^ pdblished their Greek texts of the New Tes- 
tament, they were misanderstood and their motives impugned. 
While, tbenfore, a laLae jealousy has existed respecting the 
labors of critical editors of the Greek tezt^ it is comforting to 
know that the day of finlse alarm has pflflsedy smoe one of the 
results of textaal critioiBm is the confirming of onr fidth m 
the general integrity of the Greek text from which onr Eng- 
lish Tersion was taken, and so fitr onr confidence in it as a 
Vemacnlar version. At the same time we are led to accept 
of the Holy Scriptures aa being human as well as Divine. 
They proceed from Deity, and hence are of Divine authority. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon this point, and yet tliey 
touch humanity. This human side of the Bible consists in 
the fact that its rcvehition is to man and through man, 
involving not only the imperfect medium of the human mind, 
but written language, and its transmission by co[)yists of dif- 
ferent countries and ditferent centuries, involving likewise the 
unavoidable imperfections of Vernacular versions. Now a 
comprehensive view of all that is implied in this human side 
of the Holy Scriptures will welcome with joy every honest 
effort towards purity of the original text, and conseqaent cor- 
rectness of Vernacular versions. Especially when we are. 
assnred that after the widest comparison of Greek mannscripts, 
thongh yarioQS readings abound, yet many of these are about 
as important to the sense of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures 
^as the question in English orthography is, whether the word 
honour shall be spelled with- a » or without it**; while the 
remainder are so unimportant tiiat ^ not one doctrine of re- 
ligion IS changed, not one precept is taken away, not one. 
important fiict is altered by the whole of the various readings 
collectiYely taken.** 

** It is difficult," says Tregclles, " to explain the subject of 
the text of the New Testament in such a manner as not to be 

misunderstood If, then, it be said, that transcril>er8 

have so altered the books of the New Testament that they arc 
wholly different from what they once were, — if it be alleged 
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that tlie doctrines laid down in it have been changed by design' 
or by ignoraucey — the assertion may be met with a direct nega- 
tive. We may point to the ancient MSS. of different countries 
in proof that the subBtantial texture of the books has not been 
tampered with by anyfiraud; we may turn to the ancient ver- 
aiona as witnesses of the same facts. And, as to the observed 
YariouB readings^ we may show that they etmmouly relate to 
the order of word% to synonymoos expreesiona^ and the like. 
When greater variationSy sach as the insertion or non-insertion 
of sentences, are objected^ then we most say, * Well, it is a ques- 
tion to be determined, not by previously formed opinions, but 

by evidence.* If, then, we find that the words are not 

found in the oldest MSS^, if they are equally excluded from 
the veraions, and if the early writers do not dte them, then of 
oouise we must know that this is not a debatable point, but 
that we possess that certainty which clear lines of distinct evi- 
dence can give. An objector cannot say that he has thus ex- 
traded a doctrine from the New Testament, for there is not a 
single point of dogmatic teaching which rests merely on any 
one passage of doubtful authenticity, or such as is infirm as to ^ 
evidence."* These are the calm words of one who devoted his 
life to the cause of textual criticism. 

But with all due resi3ect for tlie conscientious and almost 
herculean labors of eminent scholars in this department of 
Bible study, and with true gratitude for their unquestionable 
• service to the cause of truth, it seems ung(>nerous to say that 
their enthusiasm in the studv of ancient manuscripts so swaved 
their judgments, as to lead them to give undue weight to this 
one source of evidence ; and yet something of this feeling is 
springing up among Biblical scholars and thinking men. The 
following is a brief summary of some of the facts, and second 
thoughts of scholars, respecting the importance of textual 
criticism, and the relative authority of the oldest manu- 
scripts: 

> Historic Eddeneea oj the Books of the If. T„ App,, pp. IGO, 101. 
London, 160:3. 
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(a.) Biblical ArchffH)lo<ry alf »r<Is no trace of the auto<rraphic copies of the 
New Tostanipnt wrilin^^.s of the Apijstlen. Our earliest manu- 
scripts date back only to about the middle of the fourth century. 

(b.) There existed imperfections in the Greek text before the most 
aadent mairascripts, dow known, were tmuwribed. 80 that 
after all theee eariiest mannscripta may lepreient only a Teralon 
of the text aa it then eziated, fonned poaaibly under peeuliar 
circoniBtances, and limited In circulation as to locality. 

(c) Though some of the later manuscripts, on paleographic grounds, may 
be assigned to a very late period, yet they may have been copied 
from the racist cornxt manuscripts of a very early period. TL>m^r]i 
this may be mere conjecture, yet in forming an unbiased judg- 
ment it ia deserving of consideration. BeaidcB, one of the lead^ 
ing prindplea of textual eriticiapi ia that, *' The aiuieiii tat it 
qften prmned wbttanHaUy in reemt ecpist," The importance 
of the later manuscripta " haa heen moat atrangely n^ected, and 
it ia but recently that their tme daima to authority have heen 
known." 

(d.) Some of our ancient versions are centuries older than our oldest 
manuscripts, hence their importance as a source of textual criti- 
cism. 

(e.) There ara atrong evidencea in ihvor of donlicAil testa dedndhle from 
qootatiana and written testimony of the Choieh Fatheni, that 
onght not to he overlooked. 

(t) TIachendorf, in the seventh edition of his Greek Testament, was less 
influenced by ancient manuscripts ; though, it is said, in the 
eighth edition he attached the higlieat importance to them as 
authoritv. 

(g.) Tischendorfs exaggerated preference for a single manuscript, which 
he had the good fortune to discover, " betrayed him into an 
almost diUdlike infirmity of critical judgment." To ffloatrate 
the fiudnation tiiia Sinaitic mannaoipt had npon thia noble 
adkolar, Eadie saya : ** It may be added that he ezclndea the laat 
verse of St. John's Gospel (xxi. 25,) solely because in that manu- 
script it appeared to be written with fresher or darker ink. 
Other eyes than liis could not appreciate the difference ' colon's 
dw(^rimen' and when he showed the page to Tregelles, tlio 
English scholar at once exclaimed, ' 0 yra, I see ; the scribe took 
a new dip of ink after writing verse 24th.'"* 

(h.) Lechmann'amaterialawere imperfect His text ia based on little 
more than f onr mannaeripta, and is a critical lecenakm rather 
than an authoritative text. 

> Hietory of the English Bible, U., 864. 
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(i.) Alfbid adopted impiobftble vetdingfl* agaiint his fonner daetriOM, 

becaase favored bj the aothority of ancient manuscripts. 

(j.) "Though it seems an ungracious criiiciani," says Elliott, "yet it 
must, in all frankness, be said that the text of Trogelles is not in 
all respects satisfactory. It is ri^id and mechanical, and some- 
time^ fails to disclose that critical instinct and jHiculiar scholarly 
sagacity which is so much needed in the great and responsible 
work of oooBtrocCing a crflieal text of the Greek Teatamait.''* 

Ql) These critically eotuirueted twU often fUl to give a correct nnder- 
Maodhiff of tlie caaot aince a eettala reading is intiodnoed into 
the tat when in the judgment of the critic another reading has 
quite as good right to the place and yet no note is made of the 
fact. 

(l.) The TeMm Receptns is as yet the standartl text. This statement is 
true, though it is made in the face of the fact of real progress 
made in textual criticism. For out of all these invaluable ma> 
teria1s» a second teztos receptos conld not be firamed "ftee fiom 
one great disturbing dement in all critical labors, iniSkidual 
hk» and penonal predileetuHU,*' 

(m.) In this same connection Ellioott further suggests, tiiat while the 
Received Text must remain the standard, there may be depar- 
tures from it in cases " where critical evidence and t?ie consent 
of the hent editors point out the necessity of a clianpe." Such a 
text would not deserve to be called " strictly critical," but if 
made " by a body of competent scholars, it would be a critical 
levidcn of a very high, and, probably, very popular diaraeter."* 

(n.) Tlie Textut Beeepiut, on aooonnt of Its substantial aocnracj, calls 
forth our admiiation, considering the time in which it was made 
and the scant materials from which it was formed.* 

(o.) The most ancient manuscripts in their various readings are so many 
independent witnesses, — first, to the fact that the text of the 
New Testament already had a history ; second, that there was 
no collusion between the earliest writers ; and third, these 
manuscripts coming from different countries testify to the wide 
diff udon of the Qoepel. 

' Ellioott on Betiiian ofU'.T., p. 48. Schaff's ed. New Tork, 1878. 

• Ibid, p. 48. 

* The TesBtua Reetptua is the Elaevir text The text of Erasmus, 
fimrth edition, was dosely followed by the third edition of Stevens, 
16S0 ; which, in turn, was followed, with a few slight alterations, bj 
Besa, 1565 ; and all these by the celebrated Leyden publisher, Ela»vlr, 
in his editions of 1631-1688. 
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(p.) Various readiDga of Oroek manuscripts of a subordinate kind are 
numerous, and may be found in every chapter ; but the number 
of realty importuit doabtful paaaAges Is very small, and grows 
still smaller when passages are taken out concerning which 
crlticai opinion is aboat equally divided. 

(q.) The critical texts of Laohmann, Tiscbendoif , and Tregellea, as well 
as others, were not formed as something final, bot as an expres- 
sion of their individual j ud^ents from the somoes befoiss them. 
At least such are the results, 

(r.) Notwithstanding thi^ changes in doctrine and practice in the Church 
during the past fifteen centuries, yet there is no trace in these 
MSS. of intentional changes by copyists to support any such 
carrent practice or opinion. 

(s.) In regard to a revirion of the A. V. in many debatable passagei^ 
" pmdenee would seem to snggest the maintenance of the 
present version, though the alternative rendering might most 
properly be placed in the margin." * 

The above summary is conservative in its tendency, yet in 
its disconnection it must not be understood as disparaging the 
labors of textual critics, nor undervaluing the oldest manu- 
scripts as one of the chief sources of critical evidence. For, 
as Dr. Tisohendorf well remarks, ^ it would be indeed a mis- 
understanding of the dealing of Providence if after these 
documents bad been preserved through all the dangers of 
fourteen or fifteen centuries, and delivered safe into our 
hands, we were not to leceiTe them with thankfulness as most 
Talnable instruments for the eliiddation of truth.'' 



But tlie practical question still remains as to the effect of 
textual criticism in its application to our English Bible. This 
question is answered most satisfactorily for the general reader 
by the Critical English New Testament, edited by Bagster 
and Son. London, 1871. This work gives the results of 
textual criticism in its application to the English text. Every 
change that has been proposed on manuscript authority is 
noted, and the authority cited. First, the critical texts of 
Lachmaun, Tisohendorf^ Green, Tregelles, and Alford, then 

^ Ellicott <m Hevision ofN, T„ p. 100. Schaff 's ed. New York, 1878. 
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nuumsoriptBy and lastly oocient TernonB^ are given in notes at 
tiie bottom of the page. In other wokLs, it is simply an 
English New Testament of the Anthorized yersion, with notes 
indicating proposed critical changes, with the authorities for 
the same. There is also a nsefnl work edited by Dr. Tischen- 
dorf^ and known as the Tanchnitz edition of the Anthorized 
version of the New Testament, volume 1000. Leipzig, 1869. 
This is somewhat similar to the above, though in the changes 
proposed it cuutincs itself to ihe readings of tlirec most cele- 
brated manuscripts of the Greek text, —namely, tlie Sinaitic, 
the Vatican, and the Alexandrine. This work is very satisfac- 
tory, excepting that the foot-notes are too much condensed. 
In these two volumes the results of textual criticism, in its 
specific application, are most happily brought within the reach 
of every English reader.^ 

A diligent perusal of either of these volumes will prove 
most satisfactory. For though- they indicate alterations in 
words and sentences, yet we see for ourselves that for the most 
part they are nnimportant. And even in cases of proposed 
important changes, if allowed, the text as a whole would not 
be seriously injured. For, as above suggested, no important 
teaching of ihe Scriptures rests upon any single doubtful pas- 
saga As an ilinstration of the changes suggested, take two 
or three chapters in the Gospel of John, as appears in Bag- 
star's Critical New Testament Thirteen changes are indi- 
cated in the first chapter, as follows : 

John L 18. And of his ftdnen. . . . Bead : Beeatae of liia fdloflss. 

26. ... but there Btandeth one among: you. 
Omit: hut 

Vt, He it is, who coming after me it preferred before me. 
Omit : it ij*. and the clause ie preferred btfore me, and 
rend : He that comes after mo, 

98. These things were done in Betiiabara. Head : Bethany. 

* The Anglo- American Revision of the A. V. of the N. T., which is 
to appear from the Enrriish press. May, 1881, will furnish another im- 
portant answer to tliis question. 
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99. Hie next daj Mn seeOi Jemu oomiqg unto him. Omit: 
John. 

89. ■ . . and abode with him thatday ; for it was 

about the tenth hour. Omit : far. 
43. And he brought him to Jesus. And when JeBiu beheld 

him. Omit : the And in both clauses. 

48. The day following Jetut would go forth. Here Jmus ia 

omitted, bat it ia added in the next danae^ 'whidi nada : 
and Jetut mith onto Urn, Follow me. 

49. Nathanael answered and stUih wOo Mm, RabU, tbon art 

the Son of God. Omit : and mUh unto him. 
6L HiwtafUT ye shall see heaven open. Omit : Merettftar, 

In chapter second only three changes are proposed^ which 
are follows: 

TL 17. And his disdfdes lemembeied. Omit : And, In the next 
daose read : . . . wfU sot me np ; Inalead o!( ha$h eaUn 
me up. 

23. . . . that he had said thia %aUo UkmiL Omit : 
unto ihtm. 

In chapter third four changcB are indicated, as follows : 

m. 15. That whosoeyer beUeveOi in liim should nM poHth^ hut 
have eternal Ufa. Omit : noiperith, dtfl. This is upon 
the aatiunity of TIschendorf, Green, Alfaid, and Tre- 
gelles, based upon the Sfaudtic and Vatloan MSS., and 
several ancient versionB. 

25. . . . between s(»ne of John's disciples and M# 
Jews. Read : a Jew. 

82. And what he hath seen and heard. Omit : And. 

84 . ... for Gad giveth not. Read: for giveth 
not* 

lu Ibe fourth chapter nine changes are proposed, as follows : 

IV. 8. . . . and departed again into Galilee. Omit : 
again. 

1(L Jtnu ssith nnto her. Bead: Se saith unto her. 

80. 7%sn they went oat of the city. Omit: 7%en. 

86L And he that reapeth recelveth wagM. Omit : iliui. 
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48. , . . that this is indeed the Christ the Saviour 
of the world. Omit : the Christ. So Laclimann, Tisch- 
endorf. Green, Alford, and Tregelles on the authoritj 
of the oldest MSS. and versions. 

48. . . • he departed thence and went into Galilee. 
Omit : and toent. 

48. So Jetnu came again. Omit : JSmim. 

47. ... he went unto bim, end beeoagfat Aim. 
Omit: Mm, 

fid. And the man heUered. Omit : AnS, 

The aboye examples will saffice to illustrate the general 
character of the alterations proposed^ which are made np 
almost entirely of omissions of words and phrases^ afMang 
the style rather than the meaning of the English text It 
should be noted also that these words and phrases are based 
upon the Greek of the reoeiTcd text There are a few critical 
changes, however, of greater moment, which most unjustly 
have been made the occasion of casting discredit upon the 
Integrity of our English Scriptures. The fbUowing are the 
chief examples : 

HattVL 18. ... . Fbrikins4$ihekbiffdom,and^ 

Amen. TUb doxology 
is regarded hj many as an interpolation. It mnst be 
oonfeesed that the weight of testimony from the 
oldest manuscripts and the writings of the Church 
fathers, is against it. But the spiritually-minded 
Steir says: "For ourselves we rest calmly in the 
hope, that one day when all that is lost is found 
again, and the patch work of history is a completed 
whole^it will be made dear, how it has come to pass 
that this doxolegy eaiiy Ml away, and was ondtted 
from the manascripts and the fathers." * The dox- 
ology finds a place in the Peschito version, which is 
of the second century ; also in other ancient versions. 
Clirysostom in the fourth century, comments on it 
without the least intimation that it was of doubtful 
authority. Finally its genuineness is finding modem 



> Wordt in loco. Vol. I. New York. N. D. 
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defenders.^ Notwithstanding tlierefore the combined 
testimony of ancient manuscripts and of the Church 
fatherft, there is room for a reasonable doubt, con- 
, eequently there are many who will be slow to adopt 
the extreme conclusion of critical editors in respect 
to this passage. 

Mark XVI. 9-20. In regard to the genuineness of these twelve con. 

eluding verses, orltioil opinion li about equally 
dWictod. The jMuaage is wanting in the Sinaitic and 
Vatican, bat ia found in the Alexandrine* Bphiaim, 
and Besa mannscripto; also in a large number of still 
later manuscripts. Irensus in the second centniy 
quotes it. It is found also in ancient versions. 
Eusebius did not admit the authenticity of this pass- 
age, but " considering how much older and more 
important the testimony of Irenaeus in than that of 
Eusebius, we aie natuiallj led to suppose it more 
likely that our present oonclorion of the Gospel was 
ori^naUj found in all manuscripts, but was after- 
wards left out from ecdesiastical prejudices (because 
the Apostles were reproved in it^ eto.X than that it 
was afterwards added." ^ 

John v. 8, 4. iraiting for the mamng of the water. 

Far an angel went doitn at a certain f^eaaon into the 
pool, and troubled the irater : trhoMoerer (hen first after 
• the troubling of the water stepped in iraa made whole 
of tohatMever ditease he had. Four ancient MSS. are 
against this passage. Yet it is favored bj Tertulllan, 
whose writings are earlier than the earliest manu- 
scripts. It is found in the Peschlto version of the 
New Testament, which belongs to the second cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding the minority of critical edi- 
tors pronounce it spurious. 

VIL 63.-VIII. 11. This passage, wliich relates the case of the woman 

taken in adultery, is disallowed by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Green, Alford and Tregelles ; tlu'ir 
judgment being based upon its omission in the Si- 
naitic and Vatican MSfl. But Augustine tells us, 

< Br. Scrivener's BupptemMi to Ifts Afii(hori§ed Vortlon of JSf, T, I., 
155. 

' Introduction to MarMt QospeL Lange. . Third ed., p. 11. ^ew 
York. mi. 
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that this passage was omitted from the Qoepel of 
John before his day. lest it should seem to gimnt a 
license to nn.^ The passaite is found in more than 
three hundred eursive or late MSS., *nd is di^nded 
bj such authorities as Bengel, Stier and Lange. 
The truthfulness of the narrative is not so much 
doubted by those who oppose it, as its right to a 
place in John's Gospel. The peculiar features of the 
passage, such as Jesus writing on the ground, and 
his words spoken at the time; place it above fabrica- 
tion. In fSMit*'tlienanrative not only fills a place of 
its own," but seems to "meet a want in the Gospel 
history."* 

Acts VHL 87. And Philip mid, If thou beUMHt mth all thine ?ieari, 
thou mnyefft. And he answered and mid, I belie te 
that Jemis Christ is the Son of God. This verse is 
omitted by the most ancient manuscripts ; also by 
some of the oldest versions, and consequently from 
tlie aiticB] texts d modem editors. Ai^ while Its 
insertion may not be defended, yet its omission 
detracts nothJng from tlie orij^nsl narrative. Some 
such liturgical confession was early used by appli- 
cants for bi^tism : and by being first transcribed 
upon the margin, through copyist it msy have crept 
into the text. 

I. John V. 7, 8. For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 

FatJier, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and t/tese 
three are me. And Uum are Iftm (hai hear witneaa 
ifi earth, the spirit, and the water and the blood : 
and these three agree in one. The middle clauses of 

these verses, which read : In heaven in earth, 

are not found in a single manuscript before the six- 
teenth century. They are wanting also in all the 
ancient versions. They have no place in the first or 
the second edition of Erasmus' Greek Testament. 
But when a great clamor was raised against Erasmus, 
he promised to insert these dauses if they could be 
found in a single Greek manuscript. Finally such a 
manuscript was found,* and he fulfilled his promise 

* BriUeh Quarterly litview, p. 76. Jan., 1870. 

* Lange an Mm, in looo. New York, 1871. 

* Codex Montfortianus, or the Dublin MS., which belongs probably 
to the sixteenth century. 

17 
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by inserting them in bis next edition. The evidences 
are all against tliose clausi n, and without doubt they 
ought to be left out of thf text. This is the notable 
passage of the Three Witnesses, concerning which 
voIumeA of oontioversy have been written and pnb> 

Besides the aboye there are other so-oaUed donbtfal jpass&i^esy 
but these are the most important that have been indiscrimi- 
nately branded as interpohfction& And while against some of 
these critical opinion is united, yet in respect to others it is so 
equally divided that many Christum scholars are not willing 
to give them np. For ftirther illustration of the application 
of textual criticism to the text of the Authorized version, take 
the following, which are the most important alterations pro- 
posed in the Epistle to the Homuus. And oven if these were 
allowed, the seuse iu a siuglo iiistauce would not be injured. 

Bom. yill. 1.. . teho toaik net ofUf thi >M aJUir 

HhA Spirit This daiue may be a gloes from vene 
4, and if left out would not iqjuie the text. 

• IX. 98. TUb is a difficult pnssag(>, and possibly the reading, 
Buggeflted by Tischendorf, as founded upon the 
three oldest MSS., is an improvement, which is : For 
the Lord mil perform {his) word upon the earthy 
finishing {it) and cutting {it) sh(/rt. 
XL 6. . . But if it be of loorks, then it is no more grace : 

ciherteiBe itork ii no more wrk, Donbt bae been 
cufe upon this last danaeon account of its omisBioii 
from mosfc of the oldest mannacripte. Itis (bond, 
however, in the Vatican MS., which is one of the 
* moBt ancient ; also in the Syiiac, which is tlieoldert 

among ancient versiona.' 

* One of Prof. Poraon'e conclusions is that this MS. was written about 
the year 189Qi and jnter^liat^ in thia place for the aake of decdving 
En8ma& See Letiri to^i^^lAuon IhvHt, by R. Ponon, p. 1 17. Lon- 
don, 1790. While Dr. Adun Clarke, though he thought the MS. eomp 
pamtiyely modern, yet believed that it was never written with an in* 
tention to deceive, See Oarke'a Buecemm <tf Qucred lAterature, L, 73. 
London, N. D, 

^ Con^pare Alford's Commentary » in loco. Boston and New York, 1872. 
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. Thou shalt not bear false mtnes8. This clause 
is not found in a majority of the oldest authorities, 
and is consequently rightly omitted by modern 
textual editors. 

. afid JU thai r^/airdeth not thstU^, to ffU Lord 
ho doth not regard This clause is wsnttnip in 
msiiy of the best authoritieB ; yet ctitiosl opinion is 
about equally divided in reepect to it. Tiecbendorf 
varies in his judgment in the difE^ent editions of 
hisGr(>ek Testament.' 

. 1 will come to you. These words are omitted 
by Lachmann, Green, Alford, and Tre/^rpHes, on the 
aatliority of the moat ancient MSS. and versions.^ 

Tliemore wc become acquainted with tlie evidences from all 
sources of sacred criticism, the less apprehensive we are in 
respect to the general integrity of the Greek text, from which 
our English version was taken. So, likewise, the greater our 
familiarity with the results of textual criticism, in its applica- 
tion to our English text, the less our anxiety and.fear in regard 
to the integrity of our English Bible. At the same time this 
familiarity with the results of sacred criticism leads to the con- 
Tiction of an imperious necessity for a revision of oar so called 
Authorized yersion. While thousands of the changes sng- 
gested are quite indgnificant» jet a pure text in the minutest 
particulars and a correct rendering are matters not to be 
lightly esteemed, when the Sacred Scriptures are the subject of 
consideration. The preceding pages of this chapter were writ- 
ten without the least reference to the subject of a new revision, 
but simply to set forth fiicts for the better understanding of 
the external ancl internal history of our English Bible. But 
every imperfection brought to light, however small, is an argu- 
ment for such an undertaking. And when we call to mind 
the fact, that our present English I^ible is the grand resultant 
of successive revisions, and that its chief excellencies were in- 
herited through this channel, ail objectiouB to a new revision 

' Lange's Textual Notes, in loco. New York, 1870. 
* All tbe above examples are fkom Begster^s OrUteal Eng. N. T. 
London, 1871 
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must vanish. Especially now that more tlian two and a half 
centuries have elapsed since it was first issued, a period in- 
volving changes in huiguage and im]3ortaut progre&i in sacred 
criticism. But the efforts that have been made by way of 
translations or revisions since IGll, and the effort towards a 
new revision that is now being made by the English and 
Americau companies will be treated in the next chapter. 
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REVISIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 8INCB A.D. 1611. 

WHEN King James' Bible first appeared, there was no 
special demand for it. More than a generation passed 
before it won its way into public hkYoi, But as soon as it 
beoame established there arose a demand for a revised edition. 
Among the earliest attempts towards such revision was that of 
Henry Jessey, about the year 1053. He was skilled in the 
Hebrew, Syriac and Ohaldee langnages. Moreover he was *• a 
great scripturist" So exact wiis his knowledge of the Bible 
that he obtained the name of the Living Concordance,** 
Mr. Jessey, in connection with Professor Row who was also 
a celebrated linguist, proposed "to make a new and more crit- 
ical translation."^ In 1G55 Prof. Row published bis pro- 
posal, "For y* bettering of y* Inglish translation of y* Bible/' 
He proposed such emendations as unmeet divisions of chap- 
ters and verses, needless transposition of words, and useless 
additions, such as apocryphal writings, popish plates and 
pictures^ and spurious sabscriptions to the Epistles. Also 
changes were to be made in the text when ** the margin is 
righter than the line " ; when " particles are confounded " ; 
when word plurall is translated as singular"; when ^the 
actiye is rendered as if passive ; and when genders are eon- 
founded."* But these efforts^ whether put forth together or 
separately, never went beyond proposals, or at least never found 
their way into prints 

Another early attempt towards a new revidon was made in 
the Long parliament on the 11th of January, 1653, when 

I Townley's lUuttrathiu ofBibHaa Literature, m., 9S7. 
• Sadie's EittmF^qfthe Eng, Bible, U, 888, 888. 
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an order was iutroduced for " a new translation of the Bible 
out of the original tongues." On account of the dissolution 
of this parliament in the following April nothing was done. 
The question was revived again in Cromwell's parliament in 
1656, aud referred to a committee with instructions to advise 
with such Biblical scholars as Doctors Walton and Cudworth, 
and after consnltation to offer their opinions £herein. The 
committee carried cat their instniotioiiB in part, bat on 
aoconnt of the diBSolation of this parliament in tiie spring of 
1658, no pablic report was made. They agreed among them- 
selvesy however, to call attention to the incorrectness of cer- 
tain printed editions, and to some mistakes in the translation, 
bnt at the same time to pronouDce the Aiithorized version as 
** the best of any translation in the world." 

With the restoration in IGGO an era of darkness settled down 
upon England. Fashionable society, weary of Puritan re- 
straints, revelled in its new freedom. Puritans were hated and 
persecuted. The Bible waa discarded, and its principles of 
morality as well as religion were trampled under foot. While 
all this was lamentably true of royalty and its abettors, yet 
back of this glittering pomp and social cormption there 
remained an undercurrent of Christian principle. The visible 
resnlt of Puritanism in its reachings after political power, was 
its mistake, aifd so &r its Mlnre ; so the visible result of the 
Bestoration, in its political and social corruption, was its mis- 
take and fidlnre. But the grand underlying principles of the 
one as well as of the other, still live and tell upon the best in- 
terests of all English speaking peoples. The prophets in litera- 
ture and science of that age are the teachers of this age. The 
era of the Restoration was the era of Newton. It was in 1GG5 
he gave to the world his theory of Fluxions, and in 1687 his 
** Principia." This was the em of Milton also, who in 10G7 
published his "Pamdise Lost," and in four years afterwards 
his " Paradise Regained." So likewise the prophets in religion 
of that age are the teachers of this, since it was the age of 
Baxter, Barrow and Bunyan. It was an age, notwithstanding 
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its corruptions, that could appreciate the " Pilgrim's Progress," 
siuoe before the death of its author, in 1G88, duiiog a period 
of some eighteen jean, ten editiona of the book were 0old.^ 

During the latter jeara of the seTenteentb oentoiy, notwith- 
dtanding the onsettied state of politics and religion. King 
James* Hble grew in ih?or with the people. And in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century "the tide of glowing 
panegeric set in"; and not without good reasons, for by its 
spiritual influences it permeated society with the leaven of tho 
Gospel, and thus withstood the rage of skepticism and immo- 
rality, and by the purity of its language it exerted a happy 
• influence in opposition to the tide of Gallicisms which threat- 
ened to overwhelm the English language. On account of the 
prevailing estimate of the excellencies of King James' ver- 
sion, no efforts were made during these years towards a new 
translation. But in a few years afterwards individual attempts 
were made, which proved so unsuccessful that they only con- 
fiimed the judgment of those who regarded King James* Bible 
almost as a finality. Among these attempts one most notable 
was made by W. Mace in 1739. It is described by Lewis as a 
translation of the ^ew Testament by ^'one or more, who 
seem to have set themselves down in the Seat of the Scomer, 
and to make it their Business to render the Authority of this 
Holy Book doubtful, and the Book it self as contemptible and 
ridiculous as they could to the English Beader.^* It was 
published in two volumes, and contained a Greek text " cor- 
rerted from ihe Authority of the mod authentic MiSS." 
Tlu! title further states it to be, "a New Version formed 
(ujrccaJjJtj to the Itlustratiom of the most learned Commenta- 
tors and Critics ; With Notes and various Beadinf/s, and a 
copious Alphabetical Index.'' "The vulgar and ludicrous 
Expressions," says Lewis, " used in this Translation, the 
ridiculous Notes and Observations of the various Headings of 
the Original, the boyish and Weak Beflections made on the 

1 Green's 8hoH Hist, of Bug, People, jk Old, Kew Tock, 1877. 

* mdory (f Ei-igiUk TranoUUione of the Bift^e, p. 805. London, 1739. 
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CaQOD of Seri]itiirey &c.» do all justify the genemi Ohanoter 
I before gave of this donglity TiansUition.'' ^ Tbe following 
are a few selected epecimena taken fhmi those giTen by Mr. 

Lewis : 

Matt. YL le. When ye Ast, doot pat €0 atenil air st the Ujpo- 

critos do. 

ZIL 84. 'tia tbe oraHtowingofihAbMrt thai 

the moath dtediargetb. 

ZX. 81* the people reprimanded them to 

make them hold th(>ir tongue, bat th^ bawl'doat 
the more, Have mercy on ub. 
XXII. 84. • ■ the P/iarUee* hearing that he had 

dumb-founded the Sadduce*. 

Luke XVII. 2^7 eating and drinking, marriages and 

matches was the baslaefln. 
Joha L 98. I am, nid he, the Toioe of one oyiag la the wUdei^ 
oeWk Clear the way of the Lord. 
I. Ckir. Vn. 1. If aay maa thinks it would be a refleetioB apoa hie 

manhood to be a stale batchelor. 
James IL 8. If you should respectfully sjiy to the suit of fiae cloths. 
Sit you there, that's forrnuility. 
John I. 14. We contemplated his Ulory, such Glorj as the Moao- 
genes derived from the Father. 
16. Of his Plenitude have we all received. 
VI. 68. It is the aotioa of the miad that TiTifiesL 
L Theaa Y. 18. Doa't form any brignes agaiast tham. 

14. CSomfort the pusillanimons. 
James IIL 6, 6. The tcmgae is bat a small part of the body, jet how 

grand are its pretenaions ? A spark of fire ! what 
quantities of timber will it blow into a flame ? 
The tongue is a brand that sets the World in a 
combustion : it is but one of the numerous organs 
of the body, yet it can blast whole assemblies : 
tipp'd with infernal sulpher, it sets the wholo train 
of life ia a blaae. 

A very different attempt from the above was made by An- 
tony Purver, a qiiaker, in 1704. His design was to translate 
the Scriptures for his own denomination. But while it was 

* Eistory of EngHsh TrandaUofU of the Bible, p. 866. London, 1789. 
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approved by individaalfly it was never adopted by the Cburcb. 
Further, his design was to make a literal translation, free from 
what he regarded as obsolete, nnconth, and clownish expres- 
sions " of King James' Bible. And yet his own judgment in 
the selection of words was by no means perfect He con- 
demned the use of sncb words as: bereaved^ hondmen, h^uih, 
boisteraua, damsel, daysprmg, marvels, remit, pereeveranee, 
and many others. For, moved upon the face of the waters, he 
renders, hovered a top of the waters. For, Let there be light ; 
and there was light ; he reads. Let there he light which there 
was accordingly. Purver believed in an immediate revelation, 
and in translating difficult passages he is ^aid to have been in 
the habit of retiring into a room alone to pray for guidance, 
and to remain there for whole days and nights together. One 
of the excellencies of his translation rests upon the fsict of his 
diligent study of the original Languages. He was a firm be- 
liever in the purity of the Hebrew text ; and claimed not only 
a high antiquity, but a divine authority for tiie vowel points. 
Purver was engaged in this work about thirty years; since, as 
early as 1736, he published a specimen of his translation, and 
invited the criticism of Biblical scholars. He first thought to 
publish'it in numbers, but in this he was nnsucoessfiil. And 
foiling to find a publisher, at length Dr. Fotha!gill paid him 
a thousand pounds for his manuscript, and published it at his 
own expense.* The translation contains many improved ren- 
derings, yet it is marked with much less of simplicity than 
the habits of the man and the character of the denomination 
to which he belonged would naturally lead us to expect. 
The following are here inserted as specimens of the transla- 
tion:^ 

Gen. XLIIL 11. Whereupon Israel their &ther aajB to them ; if it be 

■0 now, do this : tairo of the applauded things of 
the country in your vehicle^ and have down a 

1 Ghalmera' Biographical Diet., Art. Purver (Antonff). Smith's BiNe 
Diet, Art Vernon, AtUhorieed. Also, Cotton's Editions of the Bible. 
^ From Gotton's Biitiinu of the Bible, pp. 888, m 
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present to tbo man ; a littio Balsam, and a Uttie 
Iloney, Spice and Myrrb, Nuts and Almonds- 

tZ, Take also double monoy witb you ; oven that which 
was brought bark in tlie mouths of your bags, 
carry ii^iiin witli you pi rbaps it was a mistake. 

18. As likewise take your brother j uud getting ready, re- 
turn to the man. 

14 And God Almighty give yon compurion before liim, 
tbat be may eend with yon yoor other brother, and 
Benjamin ; and aocoiding aa I am depiiyed of my 
children, I must be. 
Mark XIV. 1. Now there was the Passover, and unleavened bread, 

two days after ; and the chief Priests and Scribes 
sought, how they might take hold of him by de- 
ceit, and kill. 

2. However they said, not at the Feast, lest at any time 
there abonld be a tumult of the people. 

8. And he being in Bethany, in tlie honae of Simon tho 
leper, aa he aate down, there came a woman who 

had an Alabaster box of ointment, of oostlj liquid 
spikenard ; which box she broke opmi, and ponied 

i/iat on his head. 
4k But there were some enraged with themeelves, and 
saying : What is this waste of the ointment made 
for? 

5. Sinee thai eonld have been aoid Ibr above thsee hnn> 
dred penee, and this given to the poor ; thna they 
gmmbled at her. 

In 1768 appeared a translation ef the New Testament by 

Edward Ilarwood. He was a man of no inconsiderable learn- 
ing, and the autlior of several works. 'The most important of 
which were: A View of the Various Editions of the Greek and 
Koman Classics ; and An Introduction to the New Testament. 
But we are chiefly intcn'sted in his transhition of the New Tes- 
t;mient " into modern English," which was jiublished in Lon- 
don with the following title : " A Liberal Translation of the 
New Testament ; Being an attempt to translate the Sacred 
Writings "with the same freedom, spirit, and elegance, with 
which other English Translations from the Greek Classics 
have lately been ezecnted. By E. Harwood, London, 1768." 
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It wag a strange attempt, for which the author deserved the 
rebuke which he received from his coteraporaries. The foUies 
of the translation are justly characterized^ by Dean Trench as 
** not far from blasphemous," * To illustrate something of the 
" freedom, spirit, and elegance," which he sought to iDtrodace 
into his translation, take the loUowing examples: 

Matt. XXI. 33. Attend to the recital of another fable— A gentleman laid 

oat a large plot of ground— Planted it with ▼inaa — 
diew a stonj fence round tt— established a laige 
apiMiatns for preparing the jaioe--and erected a 
tower for its defence. 
Mark V. 89. When he camd into the room he said to them— Why do 

you indul^^H all these excesses of sorrow and mourn- 
ing '{ — the young lady is not dead— she is only sunk 
into a i)rofound Bleep, 
40. For thes!e words, the mourners could not forbear expn ss- 
iug by their looks, the contemptible opinion tuey 
had of him as a prophet 
X. 17. As he was travelling in the pnUie road towards Jerusalem, 
a person of distinction advanced np to him, and pros- 
trating himself at his feet said— Good instructor! 
condescend to acquaint me. what course of prac- 
tice I must pa»ae in order to attain future 
felicity. 

18. Jesus said to him — What induces you to call me good — 
that yeuerable title can essentially belong only to 
the supreme God. 
Xn. 83. The clergyman said— Ton have given him the only right 
and proper answer. 
Lake XL 40. Absurd and preposterous condnct I IMd not the gnat 

Being, who made the external, create the internal 
intellectual powers — and will he not be more solicit- 
ous for the purity of tba mind, than for the showy 
elegance of the body? 
XII. 16. It happened that the immense estates of an opulent 
gentleman one year proved uncommonly fertile, and 
yielded him an exceeding rich and plentiM crop. 
17. His heart cxolied when he viewed the waving golden 

* F6r further particulars respecting Harwood, compare Chalmers' 

Biographical IHUionnry, Cotton's Edition of Bnff. BUtXe^ and Smith's 
BtbU DiUionarfft Art. Ver*ion, Authormd. 
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harvest .... he Blid to hinunlf . . . wheie 
ahftll I r^oeit it. 

18. Jdbn some time spent in anxious deliberations, he cried 

out in a sudden transport — I am determined im- 
mediately to pull down my barns — and I will erect 
grand and magnificent storehouses, where 1 will 
amass all this copious and umaaing produce of mj 
field. 

19. . .1 win then saj to my aool— Happj soul! 

DiBtingaiBhed is thy felldtyl . . . Come in- 
dolge thy soft envied lepooe lanat on the most 
dettdoos Tiandfi— taste the most esqnislte liquors^ 

and traverse a circle of every amusement and joy. 
Xy, 11. A gentleman of Bplendid fimily and opulent fortune had 

two sons. 

John IIL 83. But though this exalted personage freely publishes and 

solemnly attests those heavenly doctrines. 
L Cor. XV. 51. . . , We shall not pay the common debt of 

natoie» bnt by a soft tiaaaition. 

Snoh examples as the abore show not only the fo% of all 
gaoh attemptSi but Ute wisdom also of those from whom we 
haye received oar English Bible. Snoh examples may well 
serve likewise as a warning ivgainst any futare effort to dignify 
the Holy Soriptures by any snoh freedom, spirit, and ele- 
gance " in style. 

The revised edition of the Bible by Dr. Benj. Blaney, pub- 
lished in 17G9, was made in the interest of a correct English 
text From the first printing of King James' Bible typo- 
graphical errors crept into the text. Noth with standing the 
care that was exercised, such errors were continually occurring, 
which in a few instances proved quite serious.^ This work 
was prepare<:l under the direction of the Wce-chancellor and 
delates of the Claridon press of Oxford, and was published in 
a quarto, also in a folio edition. The work was to be a stan- 
dard edition, and is still so regarded by the Oxford press, with 
a few slight modifications. The work of revision included such 
items as panotoation, words in itali(»y proper names^ headings 

i See pages 863-^35, above. 
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of chapters, running titles at the top of the page, chronology, 
and marginal referunces. Notwithstanding the cai'e and labor 
put upon this edition, it was not entirely free from errors, 
which were discovered to the number of one hundred sixteen, 
when it was collated for Eyre and Strahan's edition of the 
Bible in 1806. As an illustration of the character of these 
errors the following examples will suffice:^ 

Judges XI. 7. And Jepthah said unto the children of Qilead ; for : 

elders of Gilead. 

I. Chion. yXIX. 6. . . with the rulers over the king's woiks ; 

in: ^ the king's woiki. 
L Oor. IV. 18. . . we ue made as the fflth of the MfA; 

for: oftheiooriiL 
n. Oor. Xn. 8. I knew a man hi Chilot iAovt fourteen yeais ago ; 

for: above fonrteen jeers ago. 
L John L 4. . . that our joj may be fed! ; for: $faurjoj 

may be full. 

L Tim. IL 9. . . . that women adorn themselves in modest 

apparel with s/tamefacednesa and sobriety ; for : 
with sluimefostneas and sobriety, 
whidi meaD% " firmly eatabilshed in honourable 
shame." Bnt shamefooedness oanks with it 
the idea of dishonorable shame, the very oppo- 
site of ahsmef astness. Tliis error lias descended 
to our present Bibles. 
BSV. XVIII. 23. In this verse the following clause is omitted : . 

at ail in thee; and no craftsmen of whatever 
craft (he be) shall be found any more. 

In 177B Bishop Lowth translated the Prophecy of Isaiah^ 
which attracted a good deal of attention at the time. It was 

an age of revival of the study of the Hebrew language, and 
Dr. Lowth was foremost among Hebrew scholars. He advo- 
cated the collation of the Hebrew text with ancient manu- 
scripts, and it was upun this work that Dr. Kennicott, urged 
by his friends, entered. In 1776 Kenuicott published the first 
volume of the Hebrew Bible, with various readings ; and in 

> Home's hilMv/tiUon, n.. 7S. Oolton's SSiikm <tf ike BikU, p. M. 
Sadie's Mid, Bug, BOtle, U., 804, 805. MoClhitocik and Strong's 
pedis^ Art Amkoriud Yemen, I., 063, 
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1780 be put forth the second Yolnme, with a general dissertaf- 

tioii. There was at this time a growing desire for an improved 
Euglisli version based upon a corrected (J reek and JIel)rew 
text. The design of Dr. Lowth, in translating the book of 
Isaiah, was to give a ''faithful representation of the words and 
sense of the propliet, ... .to express the form and fashion of 
the composition, and to give the EngHsli reader some notion 
of the peculiar turn and cast of the original." The transla- 
tion was made from a corrected text, and on this and other 
acoounts it met with severe criticism at the hands of his ene- 
mieSyand an able defense at the bauds of his friends. Tbougli 
as a tnuislation it was ''admirably executed," yet in the judg- 
ment of his iriendfi and of Dr. Lowth himself, it was not so 
well adapted to the general reader as the rereaon contained in 
King James' Bible.^ 

In the translation of the Bible by Dr. Alexander Geddes, we 
have a singnlar illnatration of a Roman Catholic fiiToring a 

Vernacular version of the Scriptures. As early as 1780 he 
published his '' Idea of a New Version of the Holy Bible 
for the use of English Catholics," and in 1785 he issued his 
prospectus. Dr. Geddes was severe in his criticisms upon the 
Douay Bible, particularly the annotations, which he denounced 
as "calculated to support a system not of genuine Catholicity, 
but of transalpine Popery.'' If 8e?ere npon the Catholic ver- 
sion, he was lenient upon the yersion of King James* trans- 
lators. Ho praised its excellencies, many of which he thought 
- traceable back to Tyiidale. He was encouraged by Doctors 
Lowth and Kennicott to enter npon the work of tronshition. 
In 1792 the first volume of his translation appeared, profess- 
ing to have been fiaithfUly translated firom corrected texts of 
the originals, with various readings, explanatory uotos, and crit- 
ical remarks. The second Tolume was published in 1797. 
But even before ite appearance he began to foil under the cen- 
sure of his brethren, and when he put forth his ^ Critical 

' ('kalmera' Biogrtiphkal Dictionary, Articles Lowth and Kennicott. 
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Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures," Protestants joined with 
Catholics in censuring him. One of the complaints against 
him was that he attempted the transladon of the Bible with 
a view to destroy its credibility." He gave the greatest oiTense, 
however, by the publication of his "Critical Remarks," ia 
which he anticipated mnch of modem skeptioisnL He at- 
tacked " the credit of Moses in every part of his character as 
an historian, a legislator, and a moralist'' His translation, 
which comprised two volnmest, extended no farther than 
IL Ohronicles.^ The fbllowing is a single specimen from 
Cotton:' 

Qen. XLllL 11. Their father Israel, at length, said to them, " Since it 

must then be, do this. Take of the most prized 
fruits of the hmd in your vessels ; and carry down, 
as a piesent to the man, some balsam, palm-hon^. 
fltaiax, laudanum, plstachca and almonda. 

19. And take dooUe monej in your handi^ canying back 
with yea the mon^, which was letnmed in the 
mouth of your sacks: perhaps it was an oversight. 

18. Take also your brother, and aiiae and letom to the 
man. * 

14. And may God the omnipotent, give you favour before 
the man : that he may send back your other 
brother, with Benjamin! But, if I be bereaved 
of my children, bereaved I mnat be I " 

The Four Gospola of the Now Testament, traiiskited by Dr. 
Geor^xe Campbell, were pul)lished with notes in two volume?!. 
London, 1780. This was followed by other editions, the last 
of which was })uhlished in 1821. Dr. Campbell stood liii^h 
among the learned men of Scotland. He was president of 
Mariachal College, Aberdeen. His reputation as a scholar was 
increased by the publication of his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
which app^ured in 1776. The translation of the Gospels 

t ChahneTs' BtograpMoid Dxt., Art. GMtdeB, A, Also Smith's Bible 
IMee., Art Venion Authorised. IV.. 8488. 
* Bcmione <tfihe BMe, p. m Oxfoid, 18S8. 
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added to his reputation as a Biblical critic. In 1818 this 
translation was pul)lished in connection with Macknight's 
translation of the Epistles of the New Testament and Dod- 
dridge's traoslatiou of the Acts and book of Be relation. 
But the importance to be attached at this time to Dr. Camp- 
bell's version, as well as Mackaight's and Doddridge's trans- 
lations, is that they were ohoaen by Alexander Campbell, the 
founder in this oonntry of the denomination called Oamp- 
bellitee^ or Disciples of Ohrist, as the basis of his Yesnon of 
the New Testament, or Sacred Writings," which he published 
in 1826. The following may serve as an illustration of some 
of the unfortunate renderings of Dr. Qeoige Campbell's trans- 
lation : 

Matt. V. 1. Jesus seeing so great a confluence repaired to a moun. 

tain. 

8. Happy the poor who lei^e not. 
Loke ZVni. Sr . . . lest she oome perpetually and plague 

ma 

John I. 88. Tli€j answered : Babbi» whieh dlg- 

niBeth 0oe(or. 

VIL 6. Jesus answered : my time is not yet oome, but any 

time will suit you. 
XXI. 5. Jeaoa aaid to them : my lads, have ye any victoala. 

Gilbert Wakefield was noted as a classical scholar and theo* . 
logical critia By the light borrowed from the philology of 
Greece and Borne,'' he proposed to interpret the language of 
the New Testament He became quite a controversialistj 
opposing the received opinions of both churchmen and dis- 
senters. He rejected the doctrine of the trinity, and pub- 
lished the first volume of An Enqniry into the Opinions of 
the Christian Writers of the three lirst Centuries concerning 
the Person of Christ. In the year 1789, Wakotit ld published 
a new trtinslation of those parts of tlie Authorized version 
which he tliouLdit to liave been wrongly translated. In the 
preface he ni ired the necessity of a new translation of the >iew 
Testament, and expressed his willingness, if encouraged, to 
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undertake the same. Snbsequentiy he entered npon the 
work, which was published in three Yolumes in 1791. The 
Unitarians desired to adopt this version, and proposed to pub- 
lish it at their own expense. This he acceded to, but the 
original oontrMt with his publisher prevented the arrange- 
ment 

Whatever may have been his theological bias, \\'akefield had 
a coiTect idea of the style best adapted to a translation of the 
New Testament. "I cannot admire," he says in his preface, 
"the prevailing practice of banishing significant and native 
phrases from our compositions, to make room for a pompous 
verbosity from the vocabulary of Borne.'' ^ In the work of 
traDslation "the chief rule," he says, "which I have pre- 
scribed to myself was: 'To adopt the receiyed version 

upon all possible occasions, and never .to supersede it unless 

some low, obsolete, or obscure word, some vulgar idiom or 

some misrepresentation of the sense, demanded an alteration. 
.... 17m has so far sanctified, if I may employ the term, our 
received version, that no translation,.! am persuaded, essen- 
tially different fh>m it^ can ever be cordially relidied, I do 
not say by the gemrdmy^ but by readers of an exaci taste and 
polished understandings*^* This rule and the judgment 
upon which it was based were alike excellent; but he himself 
too often varied from them. Take the following as examples : 

Matt. IV. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him : Be gone Satan 1 . . . and 

pay religiom aertke to him tUom,* 
X. 10. for the workman is worthy of his 

soatenanoe. 

XIII. IMI-88. Explain us the pavaUe of the weeda 

in t!ie farm. Then he answered and said unto 

them : The sower of the good seed is the son of 
man : the farm is tlie world : the go(xl Hced are the 
sous of the kingdom, and the weeds are tlie sons 
of the evil one : the enemy, who sowed the weeds, 

' 1 Wakefteld*8 (Qilhen) TrandaHon of JV. T, L, p. vi London, 
Second ed.» 1796. 

> im, p. It. ' The Halioa belong to the tfaaslator. 
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i« tbe devil : tlie harrert la the oondoaioii of this 
age: and the reap8r8 are the niesaengem 
"i^fy, 14. . . Suffer these little children to come unto 
me, and liinder them not : for of those who le- 
Bcnible them, is the kingdom of heaven. 

XXIIL 13. Alass for you. Scribes and Pharisees ! hypocrites ! for 
ye devour widows' houses, though ye pray at the 
aame tfane wiHi a long preamble. 
87, 88. 01 JenualemlJenualem 1 whokilleetthe propheta . . . 

often waa I desiioQa of gathering thy diildven 
together, aa a hbd gafhereth her yonng togeliher 
under her wings ! but ye refoaed. 

XXVI. 25. Then Judas, who delivered him up, answered : Master, 
is it I ? Ho wiith unto him : It is. 
Mark VI. 62. For they were not brought to a vighX understanding of 

him by tlie miracle of the loaves ; because their 
heart was bliuded.* 
John m. 8-14 The breath breathes, in whom U liaMi, and thoa hear- 

eat Ita voioe ; bat knoweat not whence it eometli 
and whiiher it goetii ; so is eveiy mie, that is bom 

of the spirit, And, as Mosea set on high 

the serpent in the wfldemess, so mast fhe son of 
man be set on high. 

But that which marks this traDslation as its chief charac- 
teristio is its Unitarian tendency^ which will appear in the 
following examples : 

Matt LI. * Jeens the Christ, a son of David, a son of 

Abraham. 

XIV. 33. . . Truly thou art a son of God. 

John I. 1-5. In the beginnin<^ was Wisdom, and Wisdom was with God, 

and Wisdom was God. The same wa.s in the i>e(rinning' 

with God. All things were mado by it, and without it 

was nothing made. What was made, had life in it ; 

and thia lilb was ^e light of mm; and this light 

ahineth in darknwai, and the darkness hindered it not, 
* 

Archbishop Newcomers translation of the New Testament, 
though printed in 1796, was not published till the year 1800. 

* Here also the italics belong to the translator. 
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The translation was made from Griesbach*s Greek text, with 
but a few exceptions. The iniportance to be attached to this 
version is the fact that it was selected by tlie Unitarian So- 
ciety* as the basis of their Improved Version. This London 
Society resolved to adopt Gilbert Wakefield's translation of 
the New Testament, bat foiling in this nothing was done till 
in 180G, whea, at the annual meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry oat the purpose of the society in procuring a 
Unitarian yersion of the New Testameot. This committee 
decided npon the translation of Dr. William Kewoome, on 
aoconnt of ^its general accnracy^ simplicity and fidelity.... 
bnt principally because he professes to hare followed the text 
of Griesbach's edition." This action on the part of the Uni- 
tarians was the occasion of no little annoyance to the friends 
of the archbishop. Dr. Newcome was an excellent scholar, and 
well qualified as a Biblical critic ; but his great zeal for a new 
version, and his great liberality, led him " to give too much 
encouraf]^ement to those who seem to consider every deviation 
from what the majority hold sacred as an improvement."* 

About this time much anxiety was felt by the friends of the 
Authorized version, from the fact that critical inquiry was 
being abused by those who favored Unitariauism and Uni- 
versalism. An example of this we have in 1798. The New 
Testament was translated by Nathaniel Scarlett and others^ 
for the expressed purpose of conforming it to the tenets of the 
Universalists. The whole plan of the work is carious, in that 
the historical and all the other parts, as far as practicable, are 
printed in the form of a dramatic piece, or that of a simple*, 
dialogue. The preface contains observations on some terms 
used in the translation, sncH as: Immersion, Beslore, Ages, 
and .MinianJ* The foUowiag are here transcribed as speci- . 
meas of the translation and of the form in which it is printed :* 

' A Sodety for the Promotion of Beligions Knowledge, fte. Orgaidsed 

in London in 1791. 

* Home's Intro., II., Afp.^ 247. IntToduttion. Impiratied Venion qf 
N. T. Ix)ndon. 1819. 

* Taken (lom a copy in tlio Boaton AthencBum Librazy. 
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HaML XV. 81-87. iRrtL— Then Jesus going ftom thenoe, vetijed to flie 

coBSts of Tyre and Sidoo. And behold, a 
wcman of Gsnaan coming out of these 

parts, cried, saying to him, 
Canuanitis/i Woman. — Have pity on me, O Lord, thou 

son of David ; my daughter is grieTOUfllj 

possessed by a demon : 
But, — Bat he answerad her not & word. And his die- 

dples ooming* entieated him, saying, 
iNM4ite.~Di8miss her, becanse she crieth siter ns. 
.SM.— But he snsweiing, ssid, 
JBsro. — am not sent, save to the lost sheep of the 

house of Israel. 
Hist,— Then she csme and fell prostrate before Um, 

saying, 

CanaanitUh Woman. — Lord, help me I 

HUt. — But he answering, said, 

jBBim.— It is not ftt to tske the children's bread, and 

throw It to the dogs. 
JKit.— And she said, 

OanaoMiitiA 1l^<9inan.— True Lord ; yet the dogs cat 
the cmmbs whidi lUl from their mastoids 

table. 

Hut. — Then Jesus answering Raid, to her, 

Jescs. — O woman, tliy faith is great! be it to thee 

according to thy desire. 
HUt. — And her daughter was healed from that hour. 
Ber. XXL 1-6. Miiw— ilnd I saw heaveii and a new earth : . . . 

Lond Voiee» — ^Behold the tabernacle of Qod is with 

men. 



John. — And he who sat upon the throne said, 
Jebus Christ. — Behold, I will make all things new. 

John. — And he saith to me, 

Jesus CAnsf.— Write : these sayings are true and 

credible. 
John. — And he said to me, 
Jeiui C%rM.— IT IS JX>NB. 

In 1799 David Macrae (MoHay) pahlished at Glasgow his 

revised "Translation and Interpretation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, after the Eastern matinor, iVuni concurrent authorities 
of the critics, interpreters, and commentators, copies and ver- 
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rions ; shewing that the inspired writings contain the seeds of 
the valnable soienoea, being the sconroe whence the ancient 
philosopheis derived them, also most ancient histories and 
greatest antiquities, and are the most entertaining as well as 
instnicting to both the curious and serious.''^ After such 
pretensions in the title we are led to expect something unworthy 
in the translation. Dr. Eadie describes the author as " a man 
of some scholarship aDd of no small vanity and loquacity." 
In his translation Macrae introduced some improved render- 
ings ; but his manner of introducing explanatory passages in 
the text is very objectionable. Take the following example 
OA a specimen of his work : 

EodfiS. XII. 1. Remember thy Creator in the daya of youth, before tho 

days of affliction come, and the years {of old age) 
approacl), when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them. 

8. Before the son, wbA tiie light, and the moon, and the 
Stan beoome daik (l9 IftM) end the eloade letnm 
after rain, {orcmtfiiMe earns tipo» another), 

B, When (the arms) the keepers of the {corporeal) hooee 
shall shake and the strong ones {the Uaibi) be feeble, 
and {t?ie teeth) the grinders shall cease, as being few 
{and unfit for vxe) ; and they that look out of the win* 
dews {the optic nerve of the eyes) become dim ; 

4. And the doors be shut in the streets {the lips fall in, t?ie 

teeth being gone), and the funding of the grinding {in 
eoHnff) be low ; and they ehaU rise up at the sound 
of the bizd {deep being diminUked and eamlff hrchmi) ; 
and all thedanghten of mD8ic(£ft« aeeenteofUu wiw. 
and aeuteneee ef the ear) Ml. 

5. They shall also be afraid of {ascending) the place which is 

high, (being weak and breathless; and fears {of stum- 
bling) Bhnll Ix^ in the way ; and (gray hairs like) the 
almond tret 's leaves shall flourish ; and tlio grasshop- 
per shall b»' a burden, {miall niatters being trouble- 
same, m being crooked and fretful) ; and the desire of 
Mijoyment shall fail ; for man goeth to his long home, 
and the mourners go about the streets. 

' From a eopj in the Boston Athensum Library. 
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6. Before the silver cjrd (t?i6 marrow of the back -bone, with 

Ui rmi and Wamcheji) be eootnetod : or the golden 
▼kl {the hrttin*i membrane$) be cracked ; or the pitcher 
be broken at the fountain, {the eaifiHe$ and eonvegen 
{(fthe blood from the heart), or the whed be broken 
at the cistern, {the returners of it from the ffke hmf^ 
liver, head, hands, and feet) ; the double, yea, quad- 
ruple, circulation, {(jahd and ruts) being repeated, be 
interrupted and cease, 3 Kings iv. 35). 

7. Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; and 

the spirit shall return to Uod who gave it. 

"The New Testament in an improved Version, npon the 
basis of Archbishop Newcome's new translation ; with a cor- 
rected text, and notes critical and explanatory,'' ^ was published 
in 1808 by tlie Unitarian Society of London. In the introduc- 
tion the committee set forth their design as being, to sup- 
})ly the EngUsh reader with a more correct text of the New 
Testament than has yet appeared in tbe English language, 
and to give bim an opportunity of comparing it with the text 
in common use ; also by divesting the sacred volume of the 
technical phrases of a systematic theology which has no foun- 
dation in the Scriptures themselves, to render the New Testa- 
ment more generally intelligible^ or at least to preclude many 
scouroes of error.** * In other words their object was to con- 
form the teaching of the New Testament, either by the text 
or by the notes, to support ** the Unitarian scheme.'* They 
state further in their preface that, having selected Archbishop 
Newcome's Translation as their basis, .. ..to guard us much 
as possible against giving their Improved Version a motley 
appearance ; ... they assumed it as a pnnci})le, that no altera- 
tion should be made in the Primate's Transhition but wliere 
it ap|>earcd to be necessary to tlie correction of error or 
inaccuracy in the text, the language, the construction, or the 

sense In justice to the Arclibishop, they have placed the 

words of his Translation at tbe bottom of tiie page wherever 

^ Improved Vemien. 2^ |N7^0» fifth edition. London, 1819. 
' Ibid, Fr^aee, p. v. 
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they have deviated from it in the Improved Version ; . . . .Also, 
in every instance in which either the Primate's W'rsion or 
their own differs from the Received Text, they have placed the 
words of the Received Text at the foot of the page ; and in all 
important cases they have cited the authorities by which the 
variation is sup{>orted." ^ 

The way in which this version is made to support Unitarian 
views is seen in the very first chapter of Matthew, in which 
the closing paragraph, be^^inning at the seventeenth verse, 
together with the whole of the second chapter, is printed in 
italics, intimating thereby that this portion of Scripture 
relating to the birth of Christ, is of donbtf ol anthoritj. And 
all this in the facie of their own acknowledgment that these 
passages "toe indeed to be fbnnd in all the manuscripts and 
versions which are now extant.^' The slender testimony 
npoQ which they found their argument for the doubtfnlness 
of this account, is that of Epiphanius, and indirectly that of 
Jerome, who says, that it is wauting in the copies used by 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites." They add, further, "that the 
account of the miraculous conception of Jesus was probably the 
fiction of some early gentile convert, who hoped, by elevating 
the dignity of the Founder, to abate the popular prejudice 
against the sect." ^ Again, in chapter xxviii., in the latter clause 
of the nineteenth verse, which reads: "baptizing them into 
tke name of the Father, and of the Son and of the holy spirit," 
is explained in their notes thus : "As a symbolical profession 
of that holy religion which originated with the Father, was 
taught by Christ, the son, that is, the servant and messenger 
of Qod, and confirmed by the gifts of the holy spurit. .... That 
the holy spirit is here named in connexion with the Father 
and the Son, is do proof that the spuit has a distinct personal 
existence. See Acts xx. 32 ; Eph. vi 10. Much less can this 
phraseology be alleged as an aigument that the three names 

' Improved Version. Pr^ate, p. iv. These extended citations were 
in the earlier editions, but were omitted io the fifth edition for the eako 
of reducing the expense of the volame. 

^ Ilrid, in loco, note, ^ Ilndt in loco, note. 
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express three divine and equal persons."* The following 
extract from the first chapter of John's Gospel will further 
show the purpose of this volume:' 

John I. 1, The Word' was in the beginning,*' and the Word was with 
God,» and the Word was a god."* 
2. This Word was in the beginning with Qod* 
8. All things were done by him;' and without him was not any 
thing done that hath been done. 

4. By him was life^: and the life was the light of men. 

5. And the light shone in darkness ; and the darkness over- 

spread it not.'' 

6. There was a man sent from God,' whose name (itas) John. 

7. This man came for a testimony, to testify of the Light 

that throu£fh him all might believe. 



9. That was the true Light, which having come into the world 
is enlightening every man.i 

10. He was in the world,* and the world was enlightened by him,* 

and yet the world knew him not. 

11. He came to his own ; and yet those who were his own 

received him not. 

12. But as many as received him, to them he gave authority to 

be the children Of God," even to them who believe in his 
name": 

13. Who were bom not of blood.p nor of the will of the flesh, 

(nor of the will of man,) but of God. 

14. And the Word was fleHh.'i and full of kindness and truth he 

dwelt among us : and we beheld his glory/ the glory as 
of the only son • who came from the Father.' 

The notes on this passage are outspoken, as will be seen 
from the following selection : 

(a.) The Word. "Jesus is so called because God revealed himself or 

his word by him." Newcome 

(b.) in the beginning. "Or, from the first, i.e., from the commencement 

of the gospel dispensation, or of the ministry of Christ." 

' Improved Version, in loco, note. 

' The text and notes which follow are from Ibid, in loco. 
' The italics in the text belong to the translator excepting in the first 
verse. 
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{z.) the Ward wu toUk €ML He wiAhdvew fkom the world to oommone 
with God, and to receive divine initmotioiiB and qwUificatkiiis 

previously to luB public ministry.". 

(d.) and the Word teas a god. " * was God.' Newcome. Jesmi received 
a commission as a prophet of the Most High, and was invested 
with extraordinary miraoulous powers. But in Jemsh phrase- 
ology they were called gods to whom the word of (Jod cuine. 
John X. iid. So Muses is declared to be a god to Pharaoh. Exod. 
▼H. 1.". 

(e.) iMW in ike beginning with €hd. Before he enteied upon bis mlniatrj 
he was fhllj inatnicted, by faiterooarae with God, hi the nature 
and extent of hia oomndflflion. 

(£) AU thi 'ffs were done iy him. " ' All things were made by him, and 
r/itbottt him waa not any thing made, that was made.' New- 
come : who explains it of the creation of the visible material 

world by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God 

But this is a sense which the word eyivrro will not admit. 
Tivofiai occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New 
Testament, but never in the sense of create." 

(g.) By him vxis l{fe. " ' In him was life.' Newcome. Christ was the 
royealer of life. . . . Jeans, who la now called the life, as he 
was before called the Word, * was the light of men,' the great 
Instructor of mankind.** 

(h.) the darkneee ewnpnad it nof. Or, the darluiess admitted it 

not" 

(1.) a man sent from God. " Tliin illustrates ver. 1,2. To be sent J)rom 

God implies that he had been first toith God." 
(J.) which coming into the world is enlightening erert/ man. ..." not 

every individual, but every one who is willing to improve 

it" 

(k.) He icos in the world. " He appeared in public as the prophet and 
messenger of God." 

0.) and the wHd wu enUghUned by him. .... "The common yersinn 
adopted by Abp. Newoome is, *the world was made by him,' 
meaning that *the visihie material worid was ereailed \j him.' 
But this, as observed before In the note on yer. 8, is inadmissaUe, 
as the word fyrvrro never l>ears that sense. . . . Mr. Cappe 
translates the words, 'the world was made for him,' understand- 
ing by the world the Jewish dispen.sation. (ial. iv. ,3 ; . . . . The 
reader will judge which of these interpretations is to be pre- 
ferred." 

(m.) He came to hie own, dbe. "Mr. CSappe's Tersion is, 'He came into 
his own country, and his countrymen received him not' " 
IB 
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(n.) gave authority to be th^ rhildren of God. " to participate o£ ^»iiitiial 
gifts, ... to be partakers of a divine nature." 

(o.) believe in his name, "received liim, believed in him and lionoun^d 
him as the word of God. A person s name is a ilebraism to 
express a person himself. . Jer. xxxiii. 9 ; Ber. xi. 18 ; Ps. xx. 1. 
Cappe." 

(p.) tnfto ham, 4tc "to whieh privileges fhey were. bom, not \ij 
natanl descent mft by proeelytUnny . . . bat the pure good-wil 
of Ood. Cappe. The daoae, ' nor of the will of man/ is omitted 
in the text of the Vatican maniucript. and has the appearance of 

a marginal gloss. Newoome. Griesbach." ' 

(q.) Or, Nevertheless, the Word was flesh, or, a man. .. . . "Though this 
first preacher of the gospel was honoured with such signal tokens 
of divine confidence and favour, though he was invested with so 
high an ofSce, he was nevertheless a morto/ man. Cappe.". . . . 

(r.) we htIM hit glory. ** we were witnessea to his minudeo, his reenr- 
reetton. the descent of the holy spirit* ko.** 

(s.) as of th» onlff " * only begotten son/ N. This ezpresdon does 
not ref^ to any pecoliar mode Of derivation of existence, bat la 
used to express merely a higher degree of affectidn. . . . Mr. . 
Lindsey observes, that ' only begotten ' is most gross and im- 
proper language to be used in English, especially with respect 
to Deity," 

Dr. John Bellamy's New TranslatioQ of the Bible was pub- 
lished in London in 1818-21, under the patronage of the 
Prince Regent. The work was hi<j:]ily pretentious and un- 
satisfactory, and called forth severe criticisms, which appeared 
at the time in the Quarterly Review. In defense, a pamphlet 
was issued, entitled. Reasons for a New Translation, by Sir 
James B. Burges, in which the anthor rashly asserted that the 
Authorized yersion had been made almost entirely from the 
Vnlgate, and that it was yerj deficient in aobolarahip. This 
conixoTersy was the oocaslon of two excellent works. One of 
these was published by J. W. Whittaker in 1819, which was a 
Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures; to which were added. Remarks on Mr. 
Bellamy's Translation, The other work was a Vindication of 

• 

■ There to no note of thto omlstfoii hi Tischendorfs TmuiniU edUian 
tfir. 7. Leipzig. 1869. 
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our Authorized Translation and of Preceding English Ver- 
sions, by Rev. H. J. Todd, which also appeared in 1819. The 
whole tendency of this controTersy, and of the many nnfor- 

tuDate attempts toward new translations, was favorable to the 
Authorized version. The demerits of Dr. Bellamy's trans- 
lation will appear even from the following specimen:^ 

Gen. II. 31-26. Now JEnovAn God caused an inactive state to fall upon 

the man and he slept ; then he brought one to his 
side ; whose flesh he had enclosed in her phice. 
Thus Jehovah Qod built the substance of the 
other, which he took for the man, even a wonwii'; 
sod he brooght her» to the man. And the num 
flaid ; Thiu this time, hone after mj hone ; alao 
* lleeh after my flesh ; for this he wUl call woman ; 
hecanae she was received by the man. Therefore 
a man will leave, pvrn his father and his mother; 
for he will unite witli his wife ; and they shall be, 
for one flesh. Now they were both of them pru- 
dent ; the man and his wife, for they had not 
shamed themselvee. 

The Sacred Writings of the Apostles and Evangelists of 
Jesus Christ, commonly styled the New Testament, were 
edited by Alexander Campbell, after the translatiims by Doc- 
tors George Campbell, James Macknight, and Philip Dod- 
dridge, in January, 1826. Alexander Campbell came to this 
oonntry in 1809. Being dissatisfied with all Ohristian sects 
and human creeds, be set about founding a new denomination, 
known as OampbelliteSy Disciples, or Christians, with the 
fiible as their only rule of laith. As he was dissatisfied with 
all received creeds, so he was with the received Tersion of the 
Bible upon which they were founded. Hence he determined 
to put forth a new translatiom For this purpose he selected 
Dr. (George Campbell's Version of the Gospels, Macknight's 
Translation of the Epistles, and Doddridge's Translation of 

» 

* Gopj in Harvard College Library. Home's Intro., IL, App., 213. 
BaAlih'aBiUeDieL AH. Vertiaii Au^M§eA rv.,zm. 
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the Acts and BeyelaiioD. In the preface to the third edition 

which appeared in 1832, Mr. Campbell 8ayB4 in the first 
edition we attempted little or nothing on our own responsi- 
bility. The emendations substituted, except in a few in- 
stances, were from other translators of note, or from one of 
the three autliors of the w'ork." But for the changes made 
in the third edition he holds himself responsible, and plumes 
himself upon his qualitications as a reviser, claiming that: 
We dtaud on the shoulders of giants, and, though of less 
stature, we can see as Hur as they; or hke the wren on the 
back of the eagle, we have as large a horizon as the eagle, 
which has carried us above the clouds." After this we ought 
to be prepared for the claim aet up in the appendix to the 
fourth edition, which is: This edition being -the ultimatum 
of our critical labors, in comparing^ leYiewing, and reconsider- 
ing our own disquisitions, as well as those of many others^ 
fiving and dead ;. . . .exhibits as we humbly conoeiye, a cor- 
rect and perspicuous translation of the Sacred Writings of the 
New Institution, in a style so modernized, and yet so simple, 
exact, and faithful to the original, as to render it more intel- 
ligible than any version in our language." Instead of chap- 
ters and verses, the text is divided into sections and paragraphs ; 
yet for the sake of reference, the numbering of chapter and 
of verse of the Authorized version is retained in the margin. 
As examples of the translation, take single extracts from 
Sections II. and III. of the GK>spel of Matthew, or as the 
heading reads: The Testimony op Matthew Lbti, The 
Apostle. [Fir$i FMisAed in Judea, A, D. 38.] ^ 

liatt. WL 1-11. In ihoae days appmted Jobn the Immsrter, wlio pro« 

claimed in the wildenMBB of Jlldea»fltying, Reform, 
for the Reit^ii of Heaven approaclies. For this is 
he of whom the Prophet laaiah speaks in these 

* These extracts aie from "The Sacrkd WRirmos off/h- ApotUet 

and EmvgeUM», . . . C<>/?imo///.y tiik Xkw Testament. . . 

Predicts, Varioua Emendations, And An Appendix By Alexander 
Campbell. 4th edition. Cincinnati, 1860." 
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wordf. ** The voice of one proclaiming in the wil- 
derness, prepaie a way lor the Lord, make for him 

a straight pa8aaf2;('. " 

But he seeing many Pharisees and Sadduceea coming to 
liim to receive immersion, said to them. Offspring of 
vipers, who has prompted you. to flee from tlie im-> 
pending vengeameef Frodnce then, the proper tnAi 
of lefomuilloa ; and pveeome not to 1^7 witldii yonv- 
■elves, We have Abnthem for our fiither, for I eMore 
yon, that of these stones God can ralae children to 
Abraham. .... I, indeed, immerse yon. in water, 
into reformation, but he who cornea after me is 
mightier tlian I, whose shoes 1 am not worlliy to 
carry. He will immerse you in the Holy Spirit, and 
in fire. 

V. 3-23. Happy the poor who repine not ; for the kingdom of 
Heaven is Uiflirsl Happy they who mourn; U«t 
they shall receive consolation I ..*.;.. . 

Tou are the salt of the earth. If the salt become 
insipid, how shall its saltness be restored ? . « • 
Tou are the light of the world. A city ntoate on a 

mountain must be conspicuous 

. . . . You have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, " You shall not commit murder ; for who- 
soever commits murder shall be obnoxious to the 
judges." But I say to you, whosoever is angry with 
his broliher ni^justlj, shall be obnoxious to the 
jodges; whosoever sbaU call him Ibol, shaU be 
obnoxious to the council t but whosoever shaU call 
him miscreant, shall be obnoxious to hell fire. 

It is a relief to turn from such efforts, as many of the above, 
to the modest labors of Dr. Koah Webster, whose edition of 
the Bible, in the Common Version with Amendments of 
the Language," was printed by Diirrie and Peck, New Haven, 
1833. The design of Dr. Webster in this edition of the Bible, 
was to correct grammatical inaccuracies; to snbstitute modem 
for obsolete words.; to change indelicate words and phrases 
into language less offensive; to correct a few obvions errors in 
the translation, and to illustrate a few obsonie passages. ' In 
performing this task, be says : " I have been careful to avoid 
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nnneoessary iDnovatioDs, and to retain the general character 
of the style.'' In his introdnction he gives an extended list of 
the changes introduced, with fall explanations for the same. 
The following are a few selected examples: 

** Who is sabedtated for uhich, when U nfem to penooa." 
**It» ia subetituted for his^ when it refers to plaots and things without 
lifb." 

**To to nsed for unto. This latter word k not found in the Sexon books, 
and as it is ne?er nsed in onr firesent popular language, it Is evi. 
dently a modem compound. .... It has been fc;}ected by 
almost every writer for more than a centuiy." 

" Whjf is substituted for vohertfore, when inquiry is msde : sa,«A|r do the 

widcedUyet Job 21: 7.** 
"Jiriiiii&0r for tell, when nsed in the sense of eomU. Oen. 15, 6, kc" 

**BardeT or HmU for eooit. In present usage, coast is never need to 
express the border, frontier, or the extremity of a kingdom, or dis- 
trict of inland territory. Its application is wholly or chiefly to 
land contiguous to the Its application in the scriptures ie. in 
most cufW'S, to a border of inland territorv. ... Its use in niotiit 
passages of scripture is as improper now, aa the coast of Worcester, 
in Massachusetts, or the rofist of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania." 

** Would God ; would to Qod, These phrases occur in several passagtis in 
which they are not authorised by the original language, in which 
the name of the Supreme Being ia not need ; but the inaerUon of 
them in the version, has given countenance to the praetioe of intro- 
dudng them into dteonises and public qweches, with a levity 
that is incompatible with a due veneration for the name of God. 
In Job 14 . 18, the same Hebrew words are rendered 0 that, the 
common mode of expressing an ardent wish ; and I have used the 
same words in other passagee. See Ex. 16:3: Dent. 28 : 67." 

**Qod forbid, is a phrase which may be viewed in the same light as the 
foregoing, It is severul times used in the version, and without 
any authority from the original languages, for the use of tlie name 
of God. The Greek phrase thus rendered in the New Testament, 
aignifies only, ' Let it not be' or ' I wish it not to be/ .... 
I have followed Macknight in using for these words, ' By no 
fRMna."* 

Koah Wehster's attainments as a lexicographer eminently 
fitted him for hia task, in which he spared no pains in con- 
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. suiting the origiDal languages and other helps. And ^ though 
his lahora were not appreciated, yet we are glad to know that 
the work, so fiir as undertaken, was well done and that it will 
ever he a guide in this part of Biblical Beyision." The fol- 
lowing collation will farther illustrate the character of the 
changes made by Dr. Webster: 

Matt. V. 21. Te lutve heard that it wis said to them of old time ; for : 

Igf them of old time. 
Vn. 18. . * . . and many there are uho go in ft; for : 

. and many- there StfieAieft ISO in fAtfrvot. 
VUL 24. . . . insomuch that the ftoof; for: . . that the 

Aip was coyered with ihe waves. 
XVL 18. . . do men say; for:ioAomdomenaajthat 

I the Son of man am ? 
XXV. 85. I was hungry, and ye jjave me food; for : I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat. 
XXVII. 63. So thej went, and having sealed the stone, made the 
8€pnlcherMnff0f0<llilawateh; for: Sothej went, and 
made the sepalehre mrs^ Moling the stone, and tMng 
a watelL 

LnkeVn. 4. . . . thqr besought him e/irn««^if2^; for: {7Mt/in%. 
ZV. 27. . ' . . hecause he lialh received him m hmikh; 

fiv: . . »afe and tomd, 
XVL 80. . . . but if one shttll go to thom from the dead ; 

for : . . but if one voent unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. 

XXI. 6. . . .in which there shall not be left one stouo 
upon another, that feOl not he thrown down ; for : 
. . in ^ which there shall not be left one stone 
npon another that MU not be thrown down. 
I. Cor. lY. 18. . . We are made as the filth of tlie world, the 

oAooQfiogof all things to this dsj; for: . . we 
are made as the filth of the world, and am the 
ofiboouring of all things onto this day. 

In this same year, bat with very different results, was pub- 
lished a minute rwimn and professed irandaHon of the New 
Testament, by Bodolphns Dickinson, with the following title : 
A New and Corrected Version of tiie New Testament; or, a 
Minute Bevision, and Professed Translation of the Original 
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Histories, M emoirs. Letters, Prophecies, and Other Prodnc* 
tions of tiie EvangeliBts and Apostles; To which are subjoined 
a Few, Generally Brie( Oritical, £q;^natory, and Ftactical 
Notes. Kgr Bodolphns Dioldnson. .... Boston, . . 1833.'^ Tha 
design of Mr. D. seems to have been to translate the BiUe into 
fashionable language, to pat it into a modern dress, and thus 
make it acceptable to those whom he pleases to call "accom- 
]>lished and refined persons." This not only upjK'urs iu the 
translation, but is ini})lied iu his own significant questions 
introduLi'd in the ])rt'fuec, wliich taken a^s a whole, is a most 
remarkable })r()d action. In seeking to magnify his own trans- 
lation, be says with an air of triumph : ''And when it is con- 
sidered what an antiquated, and iu other particulars forbid- 
ding aspect^ the inspired writings, iu their usual style and 
conformation, present to the view of many intelligent, refined 
md amiable persons, who might be induced to pemse them in 
a less interrupted and more inviting form, in connexion with 
the typographical execution here displayed, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will be regarded by such, as no small improvement ; 
can any valid objection he urged to the prevalent spirit and 
character of this undertaking ? Why should the inestimahle 
gift of God to man, be proffered in a mode that is unnecessarily 
repulsive ? Why should the recuived translation be permitted 
to per})etuate, to legalize, and almost to sanctify, many and 
unquestionable defects ? While various other works, and 
especially those of the most trivial attainment, are diligently 
adorned with a splendid afid sweetly flowing diction, why 
should the mere, uninteresting identity and paucity of lan- 
guage be so exclusively em])loyed, in rendering the word of 
God ? Why should the Christian scriptures be divested even 
of decent ornament ? Why should not an edition of the 
heavenly institutes be furnished for the reading-room, saloon, 
and toOet, as well as for the church, school, and nursery ? for 
the literary and accomplished gentleman, as well as for the 

plain and unlettered citizen? Why should the 

Bible be stationary, amid the progress of refinement and let- 
ters ? Why, in antique &shion, should it remain soKtary, 
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ill the encbanting and inimitable field of modern improTe- 
ments?*'* 

The above is enough and more than enough, unless we 
Buffer this poor man to speak a word in respeot to himself and 

his translation, in which he declares that ' '* It is a source of 
self-gratuhitioQ, that a happy concurrence of events has, for a 
considerable period, placed me in a situation, which by with- 
di'awing me from the contentions on theological topics, that 
liave long distracted so great a portion of our country, has 
conduced to cherish a dispassionate spirit, and enabled mo, in 
coincidence with my course of reading and reflection, to 
approach this undertaking, with views propitious to the cause 
of ingenuousness, truth, integrity, and impartial observation ; 
and with a mind unperyerted by disgusting, sectarian sin- 
gularities. I have also disdained the obsequious and 

servile predicament^ of floating, at random, in the wake of 
others. The original has been my compass, the commentaries, 
my explanatory chart; and the principles of the highest 
authorities, my general guide;.... and ever reserving to my- 
self, in its most unshackled exercise, the invaluable privilege 
of pri vate judgment"." • 

In his plan he discarded all divisions, either of chapters or 
verses, and all numberings as well. This translation was 
severely criticised at the time of its first appearance; and 
though it was not, as might seem from the preface, an in-ev- 
erent undertaking, yet it was deserving of all the severity it 
provoked, as will appear from the few following specimens. 
For the sake of reference the chapters and verses are here 
noted. 

Matt. I. 1. A Register of the lineage of Jesus Christ. 
V. 21, You have heard that it was announced to the ancients, 
Thou shalt do no murder, and he who commits it, will 
be amenable to the judges. But I affirm to you, that 

' Dickinson's Corrected Version of iV". T., Pr^ace, pp. xiii., xiv. 
Boston, 1833. 
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every one, malignantly incensed with Ins brother, will 
be liable to the judges ; and he who shall denounce his 
brother as a miscreant, will be subject to the aanhedrin ; 
but he who shall denounce him as an abandoned apos- 
tate, wUl be exposed to the gehemiA of ftre. 

ZUL He pmpcMed to them another parable, flaying. The kingdom 
of heaven may be oompaied to a field, in wbieh the 

proprietor had sown good grain ; And when 

the blade germinated and pot forth the ear, then the 
darnel also appeared. 

XXV. 14-21. [My arrival] may, therefore, be illustrated by a man, who 
intending to take a distant journey, called his own ser- 
vants, and delivered to them his effects And 

his master said to him, Well-done, good and provident 
servant t joa was ftdthful in a limited sphere. I will- 
give yon a more extensive saperintendenoe; participate 
in the happiness of your master. 

Lake I. 41. And it happened, that when Elizabeth heard the salatatlflii 
of Mary, the embryo was joyfoUy sgitated. 
U. 47. And all who heard him, were in a transport of admiratioa 
at his intelligence and replios. 
IV. 21, 22. . . . And he ]iroceeckd to say to them, To day 
this Scripture is fulfilled in your hearing. And the 
approbation of all was awarded him ; and they ad- 
mired the deganoe of language that flowed from his 
lips. 

Vm. 1. And it aftOTwards occorred, that Jesus travelled throagh 
every city and village [of Galilee], proclaiming and 
elucidating the joyful inteUigenoe of the kingdom of 

God. 

John UL 2-5. He came to Jesus by night, and said to him, Teacher, we 
know that thou art an instructer emanated from God ; 
for no one can achieve these miracles which thou per- 
formest, unless God be with him. Jesus answered and 
said to him, bideed, I assure you, that except a man be 
reproduced, he cannot realise the reign of Ood. Kico- 
demns says to him, How can a man be produced when 
he is mature t Can he again pass into a state of em. 
bryo, and be produced ? Jesus replied, I most assuredly 
declare to yon, that unless a man be produced of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 



The notes are placed at the clcse of the Tolnme under the 
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head of appendix. The translator, as Mir. D. styles bimself, 

speaks of these notes as "few and generally brief and yet, 
thoiiG^h in much smaller type, they comprise about one-hfth 
of the whole vohime. As notes they are less objectionable 

• than the text, since they are taken almost wholly from Clarke, 
Doddridge, Macknight, and others. 

In a list of Bibles which were first printed in 1835,^ Mr. 
Cotton gives a dateless copy of the Pentateuch, which he 
describee as a volnme possessiDg ''a considerable degree of 
interest, as exhibiting one attempt on the port of individnal 
members of tlie Society of Friends to obtain an edition of the 
. Bible ftilly adapted for audible reading in mixed Jamily cbrales.'' 
The title reads : " The Pentateuch, or the five Books of Hoses ; 
principally designed to fiicilitate the audible or social reading 
of the Sacred Scriptures; illustrated with notes ftc. By 

• William Alexander." The plan adopted to secure this end 
was as the preface states : " When the difficulty has arisen 
from a single woi'd or expression, the sense of the original is 
conveyed in terms adapted to the present design. But when 
a whole narrative or passage occurs unsuitable for a mired 
audience, the verse or verses containing it will be in Italic 
characters, placed under the text and quite separated from 

^ it." ^ For lack of encouragement this work did not go beyond 
the Pentateuch. 

This effort may or may not haye originated in a Mse deli- 
cacy. To the pure all things are pure, and yet there is a true 
delicacy which ought to be recognized and respected. The 
examples of really offensive language in the Authorized Ter- 
sion may be few, yet they ought to be changed in the interest 
of good taste at least* It is sometimes said that language 

> BdSihnB nf BnglUh Bibist, 1659, p. IM. Mr. C. CTpronBeB a doubt 
. as to whether this Tolame belongs to 1885» 1888, or 1688. In hie appen- 
dix he gives the preferanoe to the year 1828. 
•JNtf,p. 184. 

* The reference here is to such texts in tho A. V. as : Gen. ixxiv. 30 ; 
LKhigBxiv. 10; xvi.U; IL Kings iz. 8 ; xviiL27; Isaiah xxxvi. 18. 
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conceals as well as reveals. This is eminently true of the 
French, but scarcely so of the Anglo-Saxon. The Saxon 
tongue k honest in its ucteranoes^ speaking ont even to bald- 
ness the thing it means. Then words degenerate ; abused by 
the low and vulgar they become tainted. BesideSi the imagina- 
tion of mankind is sadly oormpted, seeing evil where none is 
intended. Too great care^ therefore, cannot be nsed in select- 
ing words and phrases for translating the Scriptures. And yet 
the squeamish taste of single individuals, or that of a prudish 
age, is an unsafe criterion of judgment. It was a youthful 
Presbyterian minister, who in reading from the pulpit tlie thir- 
teenth chapter of Luke's Gospel, changed the last clause of the 
eighth verse, so that it read: .... till I shall dig about it^and 
manure it." 

Thus far have been noticed a few examples of indindnal 
eflbrts towards a reyision of the Anthorized Tersion. None of 
these was undertaken with the design of sapplaaiting the 
reoeired yersion, excepting in limited circles. But in 1851 a 
public attempt was made by the American Bible Sodety to 
introduce a corrected edition of the Authorized yersion, which 
they printed and continued to circulate for some six years. 
Though undertaken as a public duty and with the prai^^e- 
worthy desire of having " a standard Bible, free from typo- * 
graphical errors, discrepancies, and other blemishes," yet the 
society had no thoui,dit of revising the Authorized version of 
the Jiible. They proposed simply minor corrections, and for 
this work they sup|K)sed, and not without reason, that tliey 
possess( d the requisite authority. So that as early as 
when the superintendent of printing pointed out discrepan- 
cies in editions of the Bibles published in this country; also 
in American, compared with English editions: the Board 
of Managers resolyed upon the work of collation for the sake 
of a standard copy. The corrections to be made were to in- 
clude, orthography, capital letters, words in italics, and punc^ 
tuation. After nineteen months of carefol labor the sub-com- 
mittee reported,, f^hat .m connection with the collator they 
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bad gone through the text of the entire BihU, and that new 
pJates were in the proceas of preparation in oonformity with the 
oonected copy.'* In illnstrating the necessity of their labors 
they reported, " that the number of the variatious recorded 
by the collator, solely in the text and punctuation of the six 
copies compared, fails little short of thirty-four thousand. 
Yet of all this great number there is not one wliich mars the 
integrity of the text, or alfects any doctrine or precept of the 
Bible." The Octavo Reference Bible, thus corrected, was 
adopted by the Committee on Versions as the standard copy of 
the society. In 1851 they began to print and publish Bibles 
after this revised standard. The work went on quietly for 
some six years, when in 1857 a pamphlet was published by 
an episcopal clergyman of BaLtimorey in which, thoagh no 
specific changes were bronght against the Bible Society, yet it 
reflected severely npon them for their ''half-way adventore" 
towards a new version. The alarm spread from pamphlets to 
newspapers, and from newspapers to monthly periodicals, 
finding its way at length into ecclesiastical bodies and auxiliary 
societieEL The first protest came from an anxfliary society in 
Maryland in 1857, in the form of a " Memorial by the hands 
of a s]>ecial deputation strongly urging the Board, if they could 
not give the positive assurance that no alterations whatever 
of the kind alleged had been made, at least to recede promptly 
from anv and every such instance." Other auxiliaries sent 
u}) similar remonstrances ; and Bible Society agents in diiTiTont 
states testified to the growiog dissatisfaction in their several 
fields of labor. 

In compliance with this wide-spread public sentiment, the 
Bible Society through its Board of Managers^ in February, 
1858, revoked this revised standard; not, however, till the 
question had been freely discussed between the Board and the 
Committee on Yerdons, and finally refeired to a select com- 
mittee of nine persons for their consideration and final decision. 
The report of this committee was adopted, which, while it 
recommended ''going back^ so &r as rectifying unconstita- 
tional changes were concerned, at tiie «ane time allowed 
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neoesBBiy changes Ibr the take of ^'intrinsio correctoess," on 
the ground of the nnanimoiiB oonaent of GhristiaD echohiFB.''' 
This aotioDy which took a middle gronnd, was accepted, and 
became the occasion of peace. As an iUnstration of the 
changes made, take the foUowing selected examples firom the 
standard edition of 1851 : 

Jtom. IV. 1. What shall we miy then tlmt Abraham, oar Father, aa 

pertaining to the llesh hnth found. The i)ointiug 
here differs from former editions by leaviiifj off tlio 
coninia after f1*n.h and connecting it wiili hath 
found, a id thua giving a very different meaning, 
which may be understood as, what (of justification) 
hath Abraham our father found (or gained) through 
the flesh (or thtongh eflbrts of his own independent 
of grace). BataBthisponctoationinTolTednTaidUfml 
exej^etical change, the societj gave it up for the 
old pointing after thoe referring to Abraham 
as their natural father. 
I. Cor. XVI. 22. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him bo 

Anathema. Maian atha. Here tlie |»eri<Kl after 
Anathema takes the place of the comma in for- 
mer editions. And doubtless this is the correct 
pointhig, since Maran atha is n distinct phraoe, 
oignif jing the Lord eonulh. In this oaae the ■oelety 
unwisely went back to the old ponctoAtion. 
Bev. ZnL 8. And all thnt dwell upon the earth shall worship him, 

whose names arc not written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain, from the foundation of the world. 
This is another examjde of the exegeticul im]w>r- 
tance of punctuation. The above pointino; \h in 
accordanct; with the society's new standard, and 
conneeta the claa8e,^/Vvffi thefountUUian oftfu vsorld, 
with wriUen^ not, daiin. But thej receded frrni 
this bj dropping the comma after slain, thns leaving 
the rMuler to interpret as he m«7 think best 
Ber. rV. 5. • and (there were) seven lamps of fire bnm- 

ing before the throne, wliich are the seven ffpirits of 
God. This* is an example of the use of the small 
initial letter in jjrintiii^ the word xptrit. The rule 
ado])tetl by the society wii:^, that when the word 
spirit referred " to the Spirit of God, a divine agent 
it most Ix' printed with a capital initial ; bat when 
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it re fe rred *' to aghast Bpiritoal bdQgB» or the q»irit of 
man/* it must be printed with a small iailial letter. 

Bat as this rule involved in this case an important 

exegctical decision, they rec^^ded from it, and now 
^ print the paasaga which are the seven SpiriU of 

God. 

Matt. U. 6* And thou Bethlehem, {in) the land of Judah. A correc- 
tion in the spelling of a pro[)er uaiue, which ought 
to have been retained, instead of the old form Juda, 
to which they retonied. So also they changed the 
orthography of the words, Sion, Noe, Core^ to Zkm, 
Noah« Korah, together with other proper namee ; 
but these corrections were given np. 

L Tim. n. 9. . . ITot with braided hair^ or gold, or pearls,- 

or costly array. In this change from the obsolete 
form brtftderid, the socielj peraereied and now 
print braided hair. 

Similar examples to the above might be multiplied, but 
these are sufficient to show the kind of saorifices made by the 
Oommittee oa Versions; sufficient also to occasion a regret 
that the work could not haye been entered upon with snoh 
consent as to have insured results acceptable to all concerned, 
in this country at least But if this failure in instituting 
a few corieotions, leaves the way open for a revision more 
thorough and satisfiictory, it may be welL^ 

In 1857 appeared A Critical Revision of the Gospel of St. 
John, and several of St. Paul's Epistles, by Five Clergymen 
of the English Church." The revisers disclaimed any pur- 
pose on their part to revise the New Testament for general use, 
but mtiier to give an example of the way in which an accept- 
able revision might be made. In this tbeir work commends 

' Compare the New Englander, Feb., 1859, Art. Revision of Eng. Bible ; 
also for May, 1859, Art. Common Version and Biblical Revision ; Bib'.i- 
otheca Sacra, Oct., 1868, Art. Exegeticnl Punctuation of the Neic Tts- 
tament; McCliutock aiid Strong's Cyclopedia, Art. Authorized Vernon; 
Skstemente and DoeumentSt published by the hite Committee on Versions. 
New York, 1868L 
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itself, iUnstfBtiiig as it does that a oritioal reyisioii is possible 
without iujnriDg the general character of the Anthorused.Ter- 
sion. In their work the revisers followed the Authorized ver^ 
sion, ezoepting in cases where in their judgment it was inao- 
cnrate.^ The following is a specimen from the Gospel of 
John : 

Joiha XXI. imi?. %o when thej had dined» Jmm mid to Simon Peter, 

Simon Bon of Joaafl» lovMt fhon me move ihnn 
theiet He aaith unto him. Yea, Lord; thoa 
knoweet thai I love thee. He aaith to him : 
Feed my lambe. He eeith to him the second 
time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? ' Ho 
Baith uuto him, Yoa, Ix)rd, thou knoweat that I 
love thee. He saith unto him, Keep my sheep. 
He saith unto hiui the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me ? . . . . And he said uuto 
him. Lord, thon knowert all things ; thou know** 
est that I love thee. Jeeos aaid onto him. Feed 
my sheep. 

The translation of the New Testament by Rev. L. A. Saw- 
yer was published in Boston in 1858. Mr. Sawyer claims for 
his work that it is a strict and literal rendering of the Greek, 
and that " it adopts, however, except in the prayers, a thor- 
oughly modern style, and makes freely whatever changes are 
necessary for this i)urpose."2 In his claims he manifests a 
very diilerent spirit from the scholarly modesty of such men 
as Aiford and EUicott, who were among those mentioned above 
who revised the Gospel of John and 8e?eral Epistles of Paul. 
The Greek text followed by Mr. Sawyer was that of Tischen- 
dor^ published at Leipsic in 1850 ; consequeDtly the variations 
in many instanoes are attributable to- the text and not to the 
translator. In the prefaoe, however, Mr. Sawyer notes some 
cases in which he has not followed Tischendorfs text; as 
'^in omitting Jesns as the proper name of Barabbas, in -two 

1 IfUrodueUon to Mn*t Gospel, Ntw Engtander, Feb., 1869» |i. 168. 
* Preface, Sawyer's Tranttation ofN, T , p. 1. Boeton, 1858. 
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iDfltanoeB in Matt zxy. 4, and oooadonally in ponctaationy 
and haye retained two important interpolations in the text, 
dalj noted'as snch, Mark zvii. and John z. 8."^ The first of 
these makes a separate chapter in his system of dividing the 
text, witii the following beadiug : As additiok by an Un- 
known Writer. The second reference comprises the aoconnt 
of the woman taken in adultery, and is introduced by these 
words in brackets : [An eaiiy interpolation but probably true] ; 
which are in the text. 

Another peculiarity of this volume is its divisions of chap- 
ters and versos, which ignores entirely the numbering in the 
Authorized version, and thereby renders comparison of par- 
ticular passages very inconvenient. Mr. Sawyer's attempt 
toward a modernized style, though open to objections, is by no 
means so offensive as some other similar efforts. The follow* 
ing examples are given as an illustration of tlie style of the 
work. The n ambers of chapters and verses, or of paragraphs 
rather, refer to his own divisions. 

Matt. IIL 1. And in those days came Jolm the Baptist preaching in 

the wilderness of Judea, saying, Change yoUT miudB, 
for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
V, 2. . . . A city situated ou a mountain cannot be 
hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put it under 
a modiufl [1^16 gallon measnrel, but on a candle- 
atieik, and it shinea to all in the hoose. 

8. * I tell yon troly, you ahall not go out 

ihenoe till yon have pidd the last qnadrans [4 mills]. 

7 grive us to-day our essential bread, 

XI. 4. . . . and while the men elept, his enemy 
4SMn6 and sowed poisonous darnel in the midst of the 
wheat, and went away. But when the stalk grew 
up and bore fruit, then the poisonous darnel ap- 
pealed. 

XXnL 8. . . . And they gave him thirty [shekels] of 
■aver [$16.80]. 

Loke nr. 1. . And he went into all the region ahont 

the Jordan, preaching the baptism of a change of 
mind for the f orgiveneBS of sins. 

> Prtfue, Sawjer^s TrmMUm of If. T., p. ix. 
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John LI. . This [Word] was in the begianlng with 
God. All things existed thnnigfa him, and without 
him not one thing ousted, whidi existed. 
Vn. 1. . . . And there wu a certain man then who 
had been aiek thirtj-eight years. Jeeofl aeeing him 
lying, and knowing that he had now been ai^ a long 
time, aaid to him, Do you wish to become well ? 
Vin, 2» . . . Philip answered him. Two hun- 

dred denarii [$2S] worth of bre^d is not sufficient for 
them, that eacli may take a little. 
4. Then having gone aboat twenty- 
five or thirty stadlnma [8 or 8 1-9 miles], they saw 
Jeans walking on the lake and coming near the sh^, 
and they were aftaid. 
XXn. 4 Bnt Thomas, one of the twelve, caned the Twin, was not 
with them when Jesus came. . . . but he said to 
them. Unless I see in his hands the impression of the 
nails, and put my fin^rer in the impression of the 
nails, and pat my hand in his side, I will not believe. 

The American Bible Union was organized by seceders from 
the Baptist American and Foreign Bible Society. The object 
of this organization was to procure and circulate the most 
faithful yersions of the Sacred Scriptures in all languages 
timmghoat the world*'' Accordingly the Union provided for 
a revision of the New Testament by a number of scholars 
working independently of each other. The preliminary work 
was done between the years 1850 and 1860. This tentative 
work was printed on a large page, in three colnmns, with the 
Greek text in the center, the Common rersion on the left, and 
the New revision on the right, for the sake of convenient com- 
parison, and sent forth inviting suggestions and criticisms. 
In 18G0 the second revision of the New Testament was pub- 
lished in Xew York. The work of revision was extended to 
the Old Testament also. The revision of the book of Genesis 
was published in 1868, the Psalms in 1869, and Proverbs in 
1871 ; Joshua, Judges and Ruth were issued in 1878, and the 
prophecy of Isaiali is in process of being stereotyped. In a 
statement of the Board made in May, 1878, they say that "on 
the whole Pentateuch exhaustive labor has been bestowed^ as, 
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indeed upon the whole Sacred Oitiioii, the lack of ftinds alone 
holds them hack." 

In printings the paragraph fom is adopted, though for the 
sake of reference the numbering of chapters and Terses of the 
Authorised Torsion is retained, excepting in oases where such 
Dnmbering breaks the connection. Another peculiarity in the 
printing is that poetical passages are put in the form of poetry. 
The following important rules were prescribed for the revisers 
as guides iu their work : 

L The Greek text, eriticalljr edited, with known enon corrected, niQst 
be followed. 

n. The O>mmon EngUah venlon mnet be the baaie of reriflion, and 
only sttdk alterations most be made as the eitudt meaning of 
the text and the existing state of the language may require. 
IIL The exact meaninjf of the inspired text, as that text expressed it to 
those who under8to<xl tlic original Scriptures at tlie time they 
were first written, must be given in corresjmnding words and 
phrases, so far as they can be found in the English lauguage, 
with the least poealble ohseniity or indeflniteoeM.' 

The names of snch Biblical scholaans as Doctors Oonant, 
Hackett and Kendrick, connected with the xeTision, give 
assurance of great excellence in the work. And yet by the 
one pecnliarity, in the nse of immerse, the translation limits 
itself to the Baptist denomination. As a specimen of the 
translation take the following examples^ some of which are im* 
proveraents : ^ • 

Matt. III. 1, 2^ In those days comes John the Immerser, preaching in 

the wilderness of Judfea, and saying: Bepent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
13, 14. Then Jesus comes from ( Jalilee to the Jordan, to John, 
to be immersed by him, But John sought to hinder 
him, saying : I have need to be immersed by thee, 
and doet then eome to me T 

* Jieportg and DiKuments, AmeT\ca.n Bible Union, 1868, 1878. Neip 
Englander, for Feb. Ib59, p. 167. Smith's Bibk DicL, Art. Vertion, 
Authorized. 

• New Testament, American Bible Union, Second Revision, 1873. New 
York and London. 
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V. 3. llajipy the poor ill Hpirit; .... 
4 Happy they that mourn; .... 
13. B^oioe and ezuU; becanae great Sa your leward in 
heaven. 

VL 18. Andfngivanaoiir de1»t0,asalsowefoiigaTeoiirdebten. 
18. And bring na not into temptatitm, bat deliver oa from 

evil. 

23. The lamp of the body is the eye. 

25. . . I» not the life more than food, and the 

body than raiment i 
XL 28. And thou, Capernaum, that was exalted to heaven, ahalt 

go down to the underworld. 
XII 17. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken through 

laaiah the prophet, saying : 

18. Behold my servant, whom I chose, 

My beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased. 
I will put my spirit upon him, ^ 
And he will declare judgment to the (ientiles. 
« 19. He will not atiive, nor cry ; 

Kor will anj one hear hie Toioe in the BtieelB. 

20. A broised reed he^wUl not break. 
And smoking flax he will not quench. 
Till he send forth judgment unto vletoix. 

21. And in his name will Qentilea hope. 

Bom. yUL 1. There is therefore now no condemnation to those who 

are in Christ Jesus.' 
I: Cor. XIII. L Though I speak with the tongues of men and <if 

angels, and have not love, .... 
* II. Cor. y, 20. We are then ambassadors on behalf of Christ, as though 

God were beseeching by us ; on behalf of Christ 

we pray ; Bo reconciled to God.' 
Rev. XXII. 14. Happy are they who wash their robes, ^ that they may 

have right to the tree of Ufe, and may enter by the 

gat^ into the city. 

' The last clause which reads: "who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit," i.s omitted by the authority of Lachmann, TiBchendorf, 
Green, Alford, and Tregellee; but no intimation of the omission is given 
in this veralon. 

* A nice distinction is here made by leaving ont the you of the A, F. 

* Tlua change is in sooordanoe with the critical texts of Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Green, and Alford ; but no note is made of it 
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By far fibe most importftnt of recent attempts towards a 
lOTision of the Anthorized yersion, is that which is now being 
made by the combined labors of English and American 
scholars. 'This work began to take shape in the year 1870, 

wlieu the convocation of Canterbury appointed a committee 

** to report on the desirableness of a revision of the Authorized 
Version of the Old and New Testaments." The report of 
this committee was made on May 3rd, 1870, and embodied 
the following resolutions : * 

1. *Th«t it is d68ifable that a levUkm. of the Authorised Version of the 

* Holy Seriptures be nodertakeii. 

2. 'inbat the revision be eo conducted as to oomiNrtBe both maigliial tod- 

' derinjfB and such emendations as it may be found neceBsaiy to' 

' insert in the text of the Authorized Version. 

8. 'That in tlie above resolutions we do not contemplate any new trans- 
' lation of the Bible, or any alteration of the language, except 
' when in the jud^jrmeut of the most competent scholars such 
' change is necessary. 

4 * That in soeh neeessaiy ehanges, the style of the language employed 
•in the existing Teisbn he dosely followed. 

5. ' That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a body of its 
' own members to undertake the work of nTisl<»i, who shall be 
' at liberty to invite the cooperation of any eminent for scholar- 
' ship, to whatever nation or religious body they may belong.' 

These resolutions passed both the Upper and Lower Houses, 
and a joint committee was appointed to consider and report 
to Convocation a schewe of revmon on tlie ])rinciples of the 
above resolutions." At their first meeting. May 26th, 1870, 
the following resolutions were adopted : ^ 

*l. That the Committee, appointed by the OonTocstloii of Chnterbury 
at Its last Session, separate Itself Into two Companies, the one for 
the rerbdon of the Anthorized Version of the Old Testament, ' 
the other for the rerision of the Authorised Version of the 

New Testament. 

*IL That the Company for the revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament consist of the Bishops of St. Davids, Llandaff, 

> Westeolt's BbL t^ike Bng. BSbU, p. 840. London, 1878. 
• Ibid, p. 848. 
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Ely, linooln, and Baih and Welli^ tmd of tiie Hdlowiiig Hem. 
ben from the Lower Hoofle, AiclideMsoii Boss, Obdou Mwjn, 

Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kay. 
'ILL That the Company for the revision of the Authorized. Version of 
the New Testament consist of the Bishojis of Winchester, 
Gloucesier and Bristol, and Salisbury, and of the following 
Members from the Lower House, tlie Prolocutor, the Deans of 
Canterbury and Westminster, and Canon Blakesley. 

* IV. That the fint portlonof the workto be oodertaken bj the Old Tea- 

tanient Company* be the levfaUm of the Authoriaed Venkm of 
the Pentateuch. 

* V. That the firat portion of the woik to be undertaken by the New 

Testament Company, be the reridon of the Authoriaed Teraion 

of the Synoptical Qoapels. 

* VI. That the following' Scholan and Divines he invited to join the Old 

Testament Company ; 

Dr. W. L. Alszaitdbb, Professor of Theology, Coognigatlonal Chnxeh 

Hall, Edinburgh. 
Mb. T. Chenery, Professor of AraMc, Oxford. 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. 

Dr. a. B. Davidson, Prof, of Hebrew, Free Cburch College, Edinburgh. 
Dr. B. Davies, Prof, of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent Park. London. 
Dr. P. Faiubairn, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Dr. F. Field, (Editor of the Septuagint, Origen's Hexapla, &c.) 
Db. OnvsBUBG, (Editor of Canticles, Ecclesiaates. ftc) 
Db. F. Vr. GOTOH, Prindpcd of the Baptist CoUege, Bristol 
RvT. B. Habriboh, Arehdesoon of Maidstone. 
Bbv. S. Leathbs, Prof easor of Hebrew, King's College, London. 
Rev. J. McOiLT., Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews. 
Db. B. Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, (now Dean 
of Canterbury). 

Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Canon of Llandafif, (now Hulsean Professor of 

Divinity, Cambridge), 
Db. R H. PLUMPFRE^Prof.of the Exegerisof N.T.,King*s College, LondoiL 
Db. E. B. Pusbt. Begins ProlieBSor oft Hebrew, Oxford. 
Db. W. Wbioht, Professor of AiaUo, Cambridge. 
Mb. W. a. Wbigbt, Bnnar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

' VIL That the following Scholars and Divines be invited to join the. 
New Testament Company : » 

' The names of this as well as of the preceding company are after 
Dr. Moulton s Ust. See Hist, of the Eug. BiUe, pp 217, 3ia 
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Dr. R. C. Trexch, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Dr. J. Angus, President of the Baptist College^ Begent Park, London. 
Db. J. Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literatim and Exegesis of the 

United Presbyterian Church, Glasgrow. 
Dr. F. J. A. HoRT, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge* 
Rev. W. a. HuMjeuRY, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
D9. B. H. Eknsxdt, Gaaon of Ely, and Begina Piofeaeor of Qieek, Gam. 

bridge. 

Db. W. Lbs, Aidid e acoa of ]>ablin, and LectaTer in Divlni^. 
Db. J. B, LiOHTFOOT, Piofeaaor of Diymi^, Cambridge^ and CSanon of 
St. Paul's. 

Dr. W. Milltgan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 
Db. W. F. Moulton, Professor of Qaaflics. Wealeyan Gi41ege, Rich- 
mond. 

Db. J. H. Newman, formerly Hector of the Roman Catholic University, 
Dubliu. 

Db. 8. NXWTH, Principal, Nfliw College, London. 
Db. a. Robsbn^ Professor of Humanity, 8t Andrews. 
Db. G. Vaitob Smith, (Joint author of a Revised T^iansla^ of the 
Soriplane). 

Dr. R. Scott, Mastor of Balliol College, Oxford, now Dean of Rochester. 

Dr. F. H. Scrivener, (editor of the Cambridge Paragraph Bible, &&). 

Dr. S. p. Tregei ler, (editor of the Greek Testament). 

Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Master of the Temple. 

Dr. B. F. Wbstcott, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

' yilL That the General Pilndples to be followed by both Companies be 
as follows : 

1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the Text of the Author. 

ized Versiion consistently with faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as poesible, the expressions of such alterations to the 

language of the Authorised and earlier English venions. 
8. Each Company to go twice over the povtion to be tevised, once pio- 
visionaUy, the second time finally, and on principles of voting as 
hereinafter is provided. 

4. Tliat the Text to be adopted be that for which the evidence is de- 

cidedly preponderating; and that when the Text so adopted 
dififers from that from which the Authorized Version was made, 
the alteration be indicated in the margin. 

5. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second final revision 

by each Company, except two-thirds of those present approve the 
same, but on the first revision to decide hj simple' majorities. 
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« 

6L In every case of proposed alteration tiuit may have given rise to dis. 
cuHsion, to defer the voting thereupon till the next Meeting, when- 
soever the same shall Im* required by one third of those present 
at the Meeting, such intended vote to be announced in the notice 
for tlie next Meeting. 

7. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, italics, and 

ponctUAtloii. • 

8. To refer, <m Hie part of each Company, when oonaiderod desiiable, it 

Divine^, Scholan, and LIteiuy Men, whether at home or abroad, 
Icnr their opinkuuk 

IX That the work of each Company be commnnicatod to the other as 
it is completed, iii order that there may be as little deviation 
from onifonnity in language as possible^ 

* X. That the Special or Pye>mles for each Company be as follows 

1. Tu make all corrections in writing previous to the Meeting. . 

9. To place all the eorreettons due to textual eonitfdetatloiis on the left 

band maig^, and all other corrections on the right hand mar> 
gin. 

8. To transmit to the ChiUmuuit in case of being unable to attend, the 
corrections proposed in the portion agreed upon for consider- 
ation." 

Among thofie mentioned aboye who were inyited to take 
part in the work^ Oanon Cook, Dr. Newman, and Dr. Pusej 
declined tbe invitation. Among the changes that have taken ^ 
place in the Old Testament company, Bishop Thirl wall, Arch- 
deacon Rose, Canon Schvyn, Prof. McGill, Prof. Fairbairn, 
Prof. Davies, and Dr. Weir have been removed by death ; 
while the Bishop of Lincoln, Prof. Plumptro, and Canon Jebb 
offered tlieir resifrnations, which were acce|)ted. The follow- 
ing new members have l)een added: Mr. li. K. Bensly, liev. 
J. Birrell, Dr. F. Chance, Kev. T. K. Chevne. Mr. S. R. Dri- 
ver, Dr 0. Douglas, Rev. C. J. Elliott, Rev. J. D. Geden, Rev. 
J. K. Lnmby, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Bev. W. B. Smith, and Dr. 
D. H. Weir. 



* Westoofcf s BUtory of Eng. Bible, pp. 848-84ft. London, 1899L 
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In the New Testament company the following changes have 
taken place : Dr. Alfoid and Prof. McGill died in X871 ; Dr. 
S. P. Tregellesy who on account of ill health was not able to 
take his seat^ died in 1875 ; Dr. John Eadie was also lemoTed 
by death. To this company were added Dr. Merivale, who 
resigned in 1871, Dr. David Brown, Dr. 0. Wordsworth, and 
Bey. E. Palmer.^ 

The schblarship of the above companies is evident from 
snch names as Alexander, Brown> Eadie, Ellicott, Fairbairn, 
Lightfoot, Milligan, Stanley, Scrivener, Tregelles, and Trench. 
Their catholicity cannot be called in (^ucfition, Bincc they are 
representative men " not only from all schools and parties of 
the Church of England, hwt from Pi-esbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyaiis, and other Chnstian denominations." 
The New Testament committee entered upon their work June 
22nd, 1870, in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abl)cy. 
A few days after this the Old Testament committee held its 
first meeting. Soon after the work bccran arrangements were 
agreed upon with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
by which the two University Presses would, in return for the 
copyright of the revised edition of the Bible, defray the cost 
of printing and other necessary expenses of the two com- 
panies. The revisers, however, were to give their time and 
labor fbee for the sake of the enterprise.* 

In carrying ont the original provision lor inviting co-opera- 
tion from abroad, Dr. J. Angus came to New York in August, 
1870, with letters from Bishop Ellicott, chairman of the New 
Testament company, authorizing iiim to arrange for the forma- 
tion of American companies to co-operate in the work of 
revision with the British companies. Dr. Angus conferred 
with Dr. Philip Schaff, of New York City, and the result waa 

* For the above changes compare Dr. Moalt(»i's Wat, Eng. Bible, pp. 
m,m, London, im 

' Daring the progress of these negoliatioiia it was decided to indade 
the Apocrypha In the work of revisioD, each company agreeing to hear 
its share in the work. 
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the appointment oi two American, to aet in oonoeit with the 
two British oompanies. 

The following list compriseB the American Old Testament 
company as originally fonned : 

Paov. T. J. COHAMT. D.D., Bipti8ft» Biooklyii, N. T. 
** OaoBOn E. Day. D.D., Cnogr^tionaliBt, New GUtven, Coon. 

Joirs' Db Witt, D.D., Refonned, New Brunswick, N. J. 
•* \Vm. Henbt Green, D.D , Prpsbvterian, Priiic<^ton, N. J. 

tiEOUGE E. Hare, D.D., Episcopalian, Philadelphia. Pa. 
" CiiARLEB P. Ku-vrTH, D. D., Luthoran. Philadelphia, Pa, 
** Joseph Packard, D.D., Epiaoopalian, Fairfax, Va. 
" Calyin K Stowk, D.D., Coogregationalist, Cambridge, MaaB. 
■* Jambb Stbono, D.D., Methodiat, Hadiaon. N. J. 
** C. V. A. Vah Dtck, M.D.» Mleskmary, Beyioot, 9pim. • 
** Tatlbb Lawn, LUD., Refonned. Schenectady, N. T. 

The following comprises the Americau New Testament 
company as origlDally formed : 

Bishop Alfred Lee, D.D., Episcopalian, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Prdf. Ezra Abbott, D.D., LL.D , Unitarian. Cambridge, Maaa. 
Kev. G. R. Crooks, D.D., Methodist, New York City. 
Pkof. H. B. IIackett, D.D., LL.D., Baptist, Rochester, N. Y. 

** Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Preebjteriau, Princeton, N. J. 

** A. C. KmmRiCK, D.D., Baptiat, Bocheater, N. T. 

** Matthbw B. BmmiB, D.D., Belbnned, Hartford, Oonn. 

*' HaaBT B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Preabyterian, New York Qty. 

** J. Henry Thayer, D.D., Congregationalist, Andover, Muik 
W. F. Warren, D.D., Methodist, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. E. a. WAsnBURN, D.D., Episcopalian, New York City. 

<• Thbo. D. Woolsbt, DJ>., LL.D., Congregationalist, New Haren, 
Conn. 

PiioF. Philip Schaff, D.D., Presbyterian, New York City. 

The first meeting of the American committee was held on 
the seventh day of December, 1871, in the study of Dr. Schaff, 
No, 40 Bible House, New York, for the purpose of organiza- 
tion and the adoption of a constitution. Prof. Henry B. 
Smithy D.D.» was chosen chairmaD, and Fto£ Geoige B. 
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Day, D. D., secretary. The following constitution was 
adopted : ^ 

* L The American Committee, invited by the British Committee en- 

gaged in the revision of the Authorized English Version of 
the Holj ScriptnrM to ctyopwte with tiiem, dull be oom- 
posed of Biblical sdudan end divitiee in llie United States. 
' n. This Committee (dull have p«wer to eket itBolllcera, to add to its 
number, and to fill its own vacancies. 

' IIL The officers sliall consist of a President, a Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer. The President ehall conduct the 
oflBcial correspondence with the British revisers. The Sec- 
retary shall conduct the home correspondence. 

' rV. New members of the Committee, and corresponding members, 
most l»e nominated at a previoas meeting, and elected nnanl- 
moosly hj ballot 

* V. The American Committee BhaU co<operate with the British Gam* 

panics on the basis ot Htut principles and rales of zeriidoa 

adopted by the British Committee. 

* Yh The American Committee shall consist of two companies, the one 

or the revision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, the other for the revision of the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament. 
* VIL Each Company shall elect its own Chairman and Recording Sec- 
retaiy. 

* Yin. The British Companies will submit to the American Companies, 
tsom time to time, such portions of their work as haye passed 
the first revision, and. the American Companies will tiansmit 
their criticisms and suggestioiis to the British Companies be> 

fore the second revision. 
' IX* A joint meeting of the American and British Companies shall be 
held, if possible, in London, before final action. 
' X, The American Committee to pay their own expenses.' 

At this meeting a resolution was read and approved as 
adopted by the British committee, to the effect that copies of 
the first revision granted to the Americaa companies should 

' This constitution, also the above lists of the American Old and New 
Testament committees, were transcribed from Dr. Schaff's Introduction 
to Rmsion of English Verdon of If, T,, pp. xvi-zviiL l^ew York. 
1878. • 
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be held in oonfidenoe and in na way made pnblic, since in the 
second revision important changes might be made. This 
grant accordingly was made July 17, 1872, and in due time 
copies of tlio revised version of the first three Gospels were 
received ; also copies of the first revision of the books of 
Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus were received, and the books 
distributed amoufr the members respectively of the two com- 
panies.^ From the first the work has gone on with the utmost 
harmony between the English and American companies. 

Since the original formation of the American Old Testament 
company, the following changes have taken place : Professors 
Charles M. Mead, D.D. (Congregationalist), AndoTer, Mass., 
ahd Charles A. Aiken, D.D. (Presbyterian), Princeton, N. J., 
were elected as members of the committee Dec. 27, 1873. 
Prof. Howard Osigood, D.D. (Baptist), Bochester, K. Y., and 
BeT. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. (Presbyterian), were elected 
as members, respectiyely, in March and December, 1874. 
Tayler Lewis, LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Greek and He- 
brew, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., died in 1877. 

In the Aniericjin New Testament company the following 
chansfes hnve taken place: Prof. James Iladley, LL.D. (Con- 
gregationalist), New Haven, Conn., was chosen a member of 
this company in October, 1872; he died on the fourteenth of 
November of the same year. Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D., 
IiL.D., attended but one session of the committee, being com- 
pelled to resign on account of ill health. He died in 1877. 
Prof. H. B. TIackett, D.D., LL.D., died in 1870. Prof. Charles 
Hodge, D.D., LL.D., died in 1878. Bev. G. R. Crooks, D.D., 
and Fro£ W. F. Warren, resigned as they fonnd it impracti- 
cable for them to attend. There were added to this company 
by election Prof. Gharies Short, LL.D. (Episcopal), New York 
City, Oct 6, 1872; ReT. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. (Pres- 
byterian), New York City, and Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D. 
(Congregationalist), New HaTen, Conn., Dec. 22, 1872 ; Prof. 
Thomas Chase, LL.D. (Friend), llaverford College, Pa., and 



> Schaff's Introduction to Revinon of Eng. Version of N, T., p. six. 
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Bev. J. E. Burr, D.D. (Methodist), Hoboken, N. J., respeo- 
tiyely in March and May, 1873.^ 

The New Testament joint companies have completed their 
work, aod the Revised New Testament will be pablished in a 
few weeks. The foUowiDg information respecting the pro- 
gress made by the Old Testament companies is from a private 
letter received frum Prof. George E. Day., D. D., of New- 
Haven, Conn., dated January 20, 1881: "The whole of the 
O. T. has been gone over once by both the English and 
American Companies, except Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and Solo- 
mon's Song, but the revision of these three books and the 
• final roYision o£ the others, will probably occupy from two to 
four years.'* 

This new revision is remarkable in the history of revisions 
of the English Bible, in that it is international and inters 
denominationaL Established on so broad a basis, the moTe- 
ment promises ilie beet results. Then the times are most 
favorable. The blinding enthusiasm of recent discoveries in 
the field of Exegesis has passed away. Professed critics and 
Biblical scholars have had time to weigh and estimate aright 
the invaluable helps which have been brought to light Be- 
sides, in the past history of the English language, probably 
there never was a time when the Saxon element of our lan- 
guage was 60 highly ap})reL'iated by scholars. In addition to 
this we have the pledge of the revisers that the simple lan- 
guage of our English Bible shall not be meddled with ; that 
as few alterations in phraseology as possible shall be made, and 
even in these cases the style of the Authorized version shall be 
retained* . And yet it is fruitless to speculate in regard to the 
reception, or rather final adoption, of this Anglo-American 
Eevision. Certainly no new version or revision ever created 
snch widespread expectation. Doubtless it will find a place 
on study tables and private book shelves, and as a critical 

* The lists of the American compauies above, with the changes that 
have taken plaee rinee their apfH^ntment, are here given as revised hj 
Plot Qwigd EL Daj, D.D.» Seeietaiiy of American Bevinon Comniitteei. 
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work will attract intelligent readers of the Scriptures, but the 
unanswered question is, Will the people adopt it in the Ghnich 
and in the family as their English Bible ? 

Since the above was written, and after unexpected delay, the 
long looked*for Beyised New Testament was pubUshed simul- 
taneously in England and in this country, May 20, 1881. 
Upon its first issue the number of copies sold was something 
new in the book trade. The New York agent for the Oxford 
University press is reported as sayiug, before the book was 
issued, "that he had good reason to expect orders for 200,000 
copies of the Oxford edition before tlie date of publication 
(May 17), notwithstanding the fact that half a dozen cheap 
reprints have already been announced all over the country.** 
If reports in our public prints are true, his estimate fell short 
a hundred thousand, since upon the first issue it is said that 
300,000 copies were sent out from New York city. Certainly 
no such revival of Bible interest, not only in the sale, but in 
the perusal of the Soripturee^ which is just now extending, 
throughout the whole conntiy^ has ever before been known. 
The columns of the secular as well as the religious presB^ are 
burdened with articles on the New rerision. The tone of 
these articles is ibr the most part conciliatory, thon£^ in some 
instances there is noticeable a quiet opposition. The first im- 
pression upon a cursory examination of the New revision is 
nnfevorable. Alterations simply as alterations, at first sight 
offend. It would seem that for a long time to come general 
approval must be withheld. The middle-aged say : " I am too 
old to give up my old familiar Bible." Those who are younger 
and who have looked with some interest for the appearance of 
the Revised version, are not a little '-'vexed over some of the 
improvements upon the Authorized version." Pastors ol 
churches are qnietly examining the work before they speaks 
Students of the Bible will find upon ererj page changes for 
the better, and will often wonder why more changes were not 
made. But its final adoption must depend upon the people. 
The wisest friends of the New revision are not anxious for its 
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hasty adoption. They remember that our present Bible was 
about forty years in gaining a permanent place in the hearts 
of the people. Yet in this ease history wHl hardly repeat 
itself. What is done in this age must be done quickly. 
Independent of the real worth of this revision, a serious 
objection to adopting it in Church and family worship is, that 
changes in words and phrases attract universal attention, and 
thus awaken a critical spirit, which is a hindrance to devotion. 
Continued use, howeTer, sootier or later must obviate such 
objection. 

The title-page reads : " The New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ Translated out of the Greek: Being 
the Version set forth A. D. 1611 compared with the most 
Ancient Authorities and Bevised A. D. 1881. Printed for 
• the Uniyersitiefl of Oxford and Cambridge Cambridge at 
the 17niyersii7 Press 1881." A card on tiie opposite page 
reads: ''This edition is anthorised by the American Com- 
mittee of Berision "; and is signed by Philip SchafT, President, 
and George E. Day, Seereiarp. New York, Hay 20, 1881. 
There is here also the names of the English printers ; also the 
imprint of J. B. Lippiucott & Co., 715 and 717 Market street^ 
Philadelphia. 

The preface comprises a modest but clear statement of the 
work which the revisers set before themselves and their man- 
ner of doing it. There is no display of learning, but there is 
manifested a conscious ability and an honest purpose to dis- 
charge the responsibility imposed upon them. The preface is 
divided into several general heads : I. A ^ort acoount is given 
of the Authorized version. II. The origin and progress of the 
Bevised version. Under this head they say : " The wliole time 
devoted to the work has been ten years and a halt The First 
Hevision ooonpied about six years ; the Second, about two years 
and a half. The remaining time has been spent in the consider- 
ation of the snggestions from America on the Second Bevision, 
and of many details and reserved questions arising out of onr 
own hibonrs.^ IIL A brief acoonnt of the pwrtionlars of the 
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presont reviskm. Under this bead^ in flpeakitig of the Greek 
text to be ehoeen, that they were by the iDstraction of the 
fofurih rale, ''to fbUow the authority of docameiitaiy eYklenoe 

without d^eienoe to any printed text of modern times. 

Different schools of criticiBm ha?e been represented among us, 
unci have together contributed to the final resalf In speak- 
ing of the translation, they say that by the first rule, " our 
task was revision, not re-translation," and yet they confess that 
they found themselves *' constrained by faithfulness to intro- 
duce changes which might not at first sight appear to be 
included under the rule." By the second rule ''alterations to 
be introclnced should be expressed as far as possible, in the 
laognage of the Authorised Version or of the Versions that 
preceded it." They claim to have adhered to thia rale^ ex- 
cepting in a few cases where they foiled to find any word in 
the older stratum of our language that appeared to conTey 
the preciee meaning of the originaL There^ aod there only, 
we have need words of a later date ; but not without having 
first assured onrselTee that they are to he found in the writings 
of the best authors of the period to which they belong/' In 
regard to the margiDal notes they say : These Notes &I1 into 
four main groups : first, notes specifying snob diflbrenoes of 
reading as were judged to be of sufficient im{K)rtance to re- 
quire a particular notice ; secondly, notes indicating the exact 
rendering of words to which, for the sake of EngHsh idiom, 
we were obliged to give a less exact rendering in the text ; 
thirdly, notes, very few in number, affording some explana- 
tion which the original appeared to recjuire; fourthly, alter- 
native renderings in diffioiilt or debati^'able passages.'* 

Under the head of supplementary matters, they enumerate: 
firsty the nse of Italics," wiiich they sought to diminish rather • • 
than increase; second, the arrangement of the "Sacred Text 
in Paragraphs." The facilities for reference afforded by chap* 
ter and verse dirisionB, they haye retained ^ by placing the nu- 
merals on the inside margin of each page third, the mode 
of printing quotations frem the Poetical Books of the Old Testar 
ment" Their design in this was not only to direct the ^ atten- 
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tion to the poetio ofaamcter of the quotation^bat also to make 
its force and pertioenoe more fully felt**; fonrth, ''the pimo- 
toation," in which they declare that their practice has been 

to maintain what has sometimes been called the heavier erih 
tern of stopping, or, in other words, that system which, espe- 
cially for conveuieuce in reading aloud, suggests such pauses 
as will best ensure a clear and intelligent setting forth of the 
true meaning of the words''; and lastly, the titles of the 
Books of the New Testament," which they deemed best to leave 
unchanged. They conclude their preface by "humbly com- 
mending their labours to Almighty God, and praying that his 
favour and blessing maybe vouchsafed to that which has been 

done in his name, that the Gospel of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ may he more clearly and more freshly 
shewn forth to all who shall be readers of this Book.** 

The fourth rule laid down for tiie guidance of the revisers 
had special reference to the Greek text they were to adopt 
Wisely they were not confined to any given Text by modem 
editors, but left fVee to make choice of that for which the evi- 
dence was "decidedly preponderating." And when any such 
reading differed from the Textus Receptus, they were to indi- 
cate the same in the margin. They have followed this rule 
but in part. So extensive were the Textual changes that the 
attempt to record them in the margin ''proved inconveniont.** 
As an oflfset against this omission, they state that "the Uni- 
versity Presses have undertaken to print them in connexion 
with copaplete Greek texts of the New Testament." * Id this 
connection the revisers rightly say in their preface, that 

Textual criticism as applied to the Greek New Testament, 
forms a spedal study of much mtricaoy and difficulty, and 
even now leaves room for considerable variety of opinion 
among competent critics.'' In the first revision in every case 

* The Jfew Tetkmeni in the Original Chreek, aeeardtng to Text foi- 
lewed in the Authtrrieed Virion . . . together with the VeeriaUone adopted 
in the Betrieed Verman, Edited by Dr. Scrivener. 
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of various reading of the Greek, after full discussion, the 
decision was arrived at by a vote of tlie majority. But in the 
second revision, "a majority of two thirds was required to retain 
or introduce a readinf^ at variance with the reading presumed 
to underlie the Authorised Version." This was in accordance 
with the fifth rule, and the revisers remark that under the 
workings of this rule, many readings previously adopted 
were brought again into debate, and either re-affirmed or set 
aside." In the case of important changes demanded by 
Textual critioisni, note is made of the Bsnie in the margin. 
The following examples are notioeaUe : 

Matt. VL 9-18 Give us this day our daily 

bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temp- 
tatioiit bat de1iv«r us ftom the evil {cn$). The 
ItalioB ahow the alteralfona made, whksh aie the 
reeolt of aa honeel ai»pllcatioii of Textual Gritidflm 
to the leeeived Oieek text These ehaogea make 
sad havoc with sacred associations, and at first 
will strike harshly upon the ears of all. And yet 
so far as they are in accordance with a correct 
Greek text, tliey ouglit to bo heartily welcomed. 
For, our daily bread the margin notes that the 
Greek reads; "our bread for tJie coming day." 
For, t?is evil {one) the maigin leada: "Or,€«<X." 
For the omisBlon of the doxologj the maigin 
reads : " Many aothoritiee, some sndent, bat with 
variations, add i'br Mm it (he kinffdom, and the 
povoer, and the gtory, for ever, Amen." * 
Hsi; ZVL 9-80. These twelve^ verses, which constitute the cloeing 

words of ihu Gospel according to Mark, find a 
place in the lievised version, but they are sep- 
arated from the chapter by a wide paragra[)h 
space. The note in tlu" mar^fin reads : *' The two 
oldeet Greek manoscripts, and some other aathoil- 
ties, omit ftom Ter. 0 to ilie end. Some other 
aathorities have a difibient ending to the GoepeV * 
JohnV. 8-4. Inttdapassageapartof the third and the whole of the 

foorth verse is omitted from the text, tlioagh the 

^ Compare abwVe.'page 333. ' Ibid, page 884. 
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portion oniittod finds a place in the margin under 
the following? note : " Many ancient authorities 
insert, wholly or in part, waiting for the moving of 
the tcaUr : for an angel of the Lord ttent doim at 
certain teawns into the pool and troubled the icater : 
who9oewr thenfinl afUr ikt trotAUng of the uaicr 
^eppedinwu maie itkole,irithukat§oe9$rdiieam 

WL 68.— VIU It. This paaeage, which relates to the case of 
the woman taken in adultery, finds a place in the 
• Revised version, but it is put in brackets and is 
separated from the other text by wide paragraph 
spaces. The margin reads : " Most of the ancient 
authorities omit John vii, 58— viii. 11. Those 
which contain it vary much from each other.* 

Aflli Yin. 87. Thl8veneiBOiiiitfeedfiomihetezt,bvtibdBapilaoeia 

the margin in the foUowiog note: " Some ancient 
aothoritiflB insert wholly or in part, ver. 87. And 
Pkmp mid. If thou beUevest with all thy heart, thoti 
mayest. And he anmtered and aaid, IbeUeoe that 
Jeaus Christ t> the Son of God." ^ 

L John V. 7, 8. . • For there are three who bear witness, 

the Spirit, and the water, and the blood : and the 
three agree in one. By comparison with the text 
of the Authoriied Tetirion, it wiH be found that 
almost the wliole of the seventh and a part of 
the eighth ▼eiae. has been omitted. Thongh this 
omissioQ is without doabt oofieet, yet there is no 
note made of it in the margin.* 

Considering the demands of Te.xtual criticism, the revisers 
could not have dealt less strictly with these debatable i)assages. 
Even Biblical scholars and commentators have long indicated 
this line of treatment. Had the revisers yielded to strict crit- 
ical demands, their dealings with these passages would have 
been far less lenient 

The grammatical defect in the Authorized yersion is its 

confusion in rendering Greek tenses. In some instances the 
aoiist is rendered by the perfect tense, and contrariwise the 

* Gompare above, page 881 * IMd, page 886. 

• /Mtf^psges 884,888. * iMd; pages 886, 888. 
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perfect by the aorist. Again, uot unfrequentl y, for the present 
the past teuse is substituted. By simply correcting these 
defects, the Be vised version sheds new light upon the sacred 
page, and thna yields a fresher meaning to its readera To 
illustiate this, a few examples are here given. 

Matt. XL \6, . . Out of Egypt did I call ray son. The 

A. V. has : hare I called my son. By this render- 
ing ol tbo A. V. not only is the Gret'k grammar 
violated, but, according to Lightfoot, " a historical 
oonnectioQ is severed." The ori^^nal pasbuge is 
In Hoeea zL 1, and raada : . . . eaUed mj boo 
oat of Egypt. 

AetoXQ. 9b . . . /KtfjfiafMeiM the Holy Qhost when ye 

believed? The A. V. reads: « . . Mnu $fe 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed? 1^ 
intended inquiry here is not general as to any 
reception of the Holy Ghost " during a period 
since their baptism," as implied in the rendering 
of the A. v., but the inquiry is definite as to 
whether they received the Holy Ghost at the time 
they were received into the Church, 
n. Got. V. 14, . . that one died ibr all, therefine 00 dAed, 

*■ l%e lendeiing of the A. V., ihm wm oXL dead,** 
Alford says, " is inadmissible both from the con- 
struction of the original and the context." ' The 
interpretation of the rendintr in the A. V. is that 
the death, liero referred to, means, a death through 
$in. But the context implies and the rendering 
of the li. V. indicates, " a death to sin," which is 
doubtless correct, and is a very different Idea. 
lOor.ZV. 4,ld. . . and thai he Aafftft00itraiMil on the third 

day, ...... that he Aitth hem nriied from 

the dead. The A. V. reads: . . he ro»e Offoin 
the third day» .... he rose firom the dead. 

The restoration of the perfect in each of these 
* verses is needful for the sake of the context. The 
apostle is urging in tlus connection " not that 
Christ once rose from tlie frrave. but that hating 
risen, lie lives forever as a lirst fruit or earnest of 
the Tesurrection." Tliis same verb is repeated 

> See Commentaiy, in low. 
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some five times after the twelfth verse, and in 
each case tin; A. V. renders it correctly ; since the 
meaning of the apoetle becAuie " bo patent on the 
ftoe of St. Paul's language, that our trandaUna 
ooold not ftU to see it.** 
Il.Oor. Xn. 8. libiMsamaoliiChiist, fooTteenyeanago. . . . 

And I know such a man. The A. V. reads in 
each case: I knewt " which is a mistake In gram- 
mar," gays Alford, "and introduces serious con- 
fusion, making it seem aa if the fourteen years ago 
were ih(' dat*? of the knoicledge, not, a8 it really is, 
of the vmoii.'' Besides, the reading of the A, V. 
leaves it uncertain whether Paul refers to himself 
or to some other pefsim as baling seen the vision. 
Aeti n. 47. And the Lord added to them day Xsf day those that 

being taud. This is an improvement upon' 
the A. y., which reads : such as thtnUd le toned, 
Alford well remarks upon this passage, "Nothing 
is implied by this word .... whether all 
these were finally saved. It is only asserted that 
they were in the icay of salvation when they were 
added to the Christian assembly." 

The responsibility resting \x\}ox\ the revisers extended to the 
original text as well as to the translation of the Authorized 
version. And one of the <^i*and results of this revision is that 
it furnishes to the Englisli reader the accumulated fruits of 
the labors of modern Greek scholarship. The profound 
research and extent of the labors of Textual critics can 
scaroely be estimated, much less appreciated ; and yet what- 
ever of new discoveries brought to light have been thoroughly 
scanned and passed upon by the revisers, and so far as 
approved by their judgment, embodied in their work. But 
the alterations introduced from this source are not as serious 
and sweeping as might have been expected. In the following 
miscellaneous examples not a few will be found in which the 
changes are for the better : 

Hatk VI. 90. For Hetod feared John . . . and kept him enfe. And 

when he heard him he waemueh perplexed. The A. V, 
reads: and observed him* . . . he did numy thinge. 
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In tbe first clause tha change is for the better. 
There 1b a ecndUct of aathoritiea rdatiug to the 
Utter daiue but the probabilities are in faTor of 
the reading of the Beviaed yereion. 
LnkeXVmia. . . I give tithes of all that Thia 

iaan important change and gives the correct mean- 
ing of tbe text whicb was tbat he paid titlios of a'l 
that lie acquired and not wliat he possessed or bad 
laid up, as it reads in tlie Authorized version. 

Acts XXVL 28k And Agrippa («au7) unto Paul, With but little persuasion 

thou m)uld est fain make rae a Christian. This was 
said ironically and in every way different from tbe 

familiar reading of the A. V., almotii ihou per- 

tuaded me to be a ChrUHttn, whidi would appear 
to tiave been a eetkms utterance of AgAppti, All 
. who have read Alford or Lange are prepared Ibr 
thiadiange. 

Qal* v. 17. .... That ye may 7K7f do the things 
tliat ye would. In this conflict as here depicted by 
Paul, between the flesh and the Spirit, the render- 
ing of the A. V. would seem to make tbe flesh the 
stronger principle when it reads: . . . so tbat ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. But by this 
rendering of the Beviaed verrionthe Spirit beeomee 
the atronger power and according to the preceding 
verae. they wlio toaUB the SpMt aftotf Mi /kiyu 
the luit ofthefieeh, 

II. Theea. n. 1. Now we beseech yon, brethrm, Ufuehing the coming 

of our Lord Jesus Christ. Tbe rendering of the 
A. v., by the coining of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
introduces a formula of adjuration, " a construction 
which," according to Alford, "is not found in tbe 
New Testament." See his Commentary in loco. 
L Pet, II. 21. For hereunto were ye called : because Clirist also suf- 
fered for you, leaving you an example, that ye 
should follow bis steps. The A. V. reads : Christ 
alao anffered for w, leaving u» an example, tbat ye 
flhonld follow hia atepa. Tliis confbaion in the nae 
of the prononn ia avoided in the reading of the 
Beviaed yeralon. 

Rev. rv. 6* . . . four living creatures full of ejrea be- 

fore and behind. The Authorized version reads : 
.... four beasts full of eyes before and behind. 
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Tbte was a most imfoirtiuisfee TCnderbig as it In no 
way diatiogiiialiea these Uoinff treahem from the 
hea$^ deaoribed in diaptor ziiL 1, alao ziv. 0. The 
eofieetioii aa in the*B. V. la most desirable. 
ZZU. 14. Blessed are they that tocuih their robes that they may 
have the right {to come) to the tree of life. This 
is an improvement upon the Authorized version 
which reads : Blessed are they that do his com- 
maiuknents. 



The force of the Greek article, as is well known, was neg- 
lected by King James' translators. They left it out when it 
had a place in the original text, and they inserted it when it 
had no such place. The folio wiog examples show its xestorar 
tion by the Beyised veraioo. 



Matt. TI. 4. . . where <A« Christ eihonld be bom. 

IV. 5. . . ' . on /'^^ ]>innacle of the tunple. 
VII. 24. . . , which built his lionse upon the rock. 
Lnke II. 16. , . . and the babe lying in the manger. 
John XII. 13. . . . took the branches of the palm trees. 

Bom. V. 15 For if by the trespass of the 

' one the many died, much more did the grace of 
Chid, and the gift the grace of lia one man, 
Jesus Christ, aboond onto the many. The cm- 
trast in thia and the following Tersea of the con. 
test, is between the one and the many.> 
Col. L 10. that in him ahoold all the folnees 

dwell. 

Heb, XI. 10. For he looked for the city which hath the fouodations 
whose builder and maker is God. 



The following show its omission where it was wrongly in- 
serted by the Authorized version : 



Matt. XXVII. 4 . . . . betrayed innocent blood. The 

A. V. has : betrayed the innocent blood. 
Lake IIL 14. And soldiers also asked him. The A. V. has: And 
the soldiers iikuwise demanded of him. 



Compare page d49, above. 
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Jolin IV. 97. .... and 11167 marydled that lie was 
speaking^ with a womaii. The A. V. has: . . . . 
that he talked with the woman. Therelqr inttmat- 
ing that they understood her character. 

Aets XVII. 28. . . . To an unknown God. The A. V. 

haa : ... To the unknown God. 

Rom. II. 14. For when Gentiles which have no law do hjnatora 

the things of the law. The A. V. has: . . when 
tht' Gentiles. But the meaning is any, not aU of 
the Gentiles, as in the reading of the R. V. 

L'Tim. VL 10. For the love of money is a root of all kinds of evil. 

The A. V. has : the root 

The revisers had a broad field before them in correcting the 
Authorized version in its treatment of Greek prepositions. 
But in this, as in that of the Greek article, they have not 
entered upon it as freely as might have been expected. It is 
tnie that much of the incorrectness in the Autiiorized TeisioDy 
in respect to prepositions^ is traceable to change of meaning 
in these prepositions, rather than to error in the translators. 
Bat even in cases of archaisms onr revisers too frequently Ml 
in making the needful alterations. The fi>llowing, however, 
are examples of important improvements : 

Matt. nr. 6. And their handa th«y shall bear 

theenp. The A. V. has: <it their hands. 

y. 31. Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time. 
This is mudi better than them as In the A V. 

Maik XL 17. .... My house shall be callfd a house 

of prayer /<>r aU the nations. The A. V. incorrectly 
reads : My house shall be called ^ a0 nations the 
house of prayer. 

Lake XX TH, 15. No, nor yet Herod : for he Bent him back unto us ; and 

behold, nothing worthy of death hath beat done bjf 
him. The A. V. incorrectly reads : . . . notlUni^ 
worthy of death is done nnto him. 

I. Cor, VIII, 6. . . . . and one T.ord. Jesus (Tirist, 

through whom are all things, and we through hini. 
The A. V. reads : ... by whom arc all things, and 
we ify him. 
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Heb. VL 7. and biiqgetb lortli herbs meet far 

ihem iflAtfM ioke It is aUa tilled. The A. V. 
reeds : . . . .herbs meet for them wkom it is 

dressed. 

VIL 9. And, so to say, through Abraham even Lin-i, who re- 
ceiveth tithes, hath paid tithes. The A. V. has : 
. . . who FHceiveth titlies paid tithes in Abraham. 
Bey. XV. 2. And I saw au it were a glassy sea mingled with fire ; 

and them that come yictorioas from the beast, 
. . . standieg the glassy sea. TheA.V. reads: 
. . . stand M» the sea of glass. 

Many words in the Authorized yersion are modern in form, 
but obsolete in meaning. On ucoount of this they are more 
hurtful to the sense of the passage, where they oocur, since 
on aooount of their familiar form they awaken no suspicion of 
their changed meaning. As examples we haye such words as 
prevent in the sense of precede, by and by in the sense of im- 
mediately and eoasi in the sense of border. This class of words 
is not large, considering that they belong to a printed text 
that has come down to us, with but few changes, from the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Our revisers have done a 
most acceptable service in substituting words modern in mean- 
ing in place of these obsolete terms; yet too often they allow 
obsolete words to remain which ought to have been disjdaced. 
Nothing is gained l)y retaining the word charger in Matt. xiv. 8. 
The word may mean 07ie wJio charges, or a ivar horse, but in 
the sense of a large dish or philter^ as it is used in this connec- 
tion, it is obsolete. The same may be said of the word haling 
found in Acts viii. 3. If, according to Walker, the word hdU 
corrnpted beyond recovery into hauly^ and consequently 
the word haling into havUngt let us by all means have the cor- 
mption, witii its plain meaning. Another , misleading word 
retained by the revisers is quick in the sense of living^ as found 
in I. Pet. iy. 5. The word quick is good Saxon, and in its 
primary sense means life, living, alive. But it has lost this 
sense, and now means active, swift, fleet. This word is like- 
wise retained in Acts x. 42 and in II. Tim. iv. 1, but not in 
iieb. iv. 12, which reads: For the word of God is living 
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and active, and sharper than any two-edged sword. So again 
the word instant in the sense of urgent is retained in the 
Beviaed version. II. Tim. iv. 2 reads : .... be instant in season, 
ont of season. In this ooantry at least the word iiuiatU is 
nsed to express something immsdiate, quick, wiihoui delay. 
Bnt in the only place in the New Testament of the Authorized 
version where the word refers to Hmef as in Luke iL 38, which 
reads : And she coming in at that instant gave thanks likewise 
unto the Lord ; the revisers ignore the word altogether and 
read : And coming at that very hour elie gave thanks unto 
God. The use of the word, and not the correctness of the 
translation, is here in question . Let it be said, however, that 
in Rom. xii. 12, this word instant of the A. V. is rightly dis- 
placed by steadfastly. Other examples of archaisms might 
be cited wherein the revisers, if they had replaced them by 
modem terms, would not have gone beyond their rules, nor 
injured the style of the sacred text. In the examples that fol- 
low the changes will be recognized as improvements. 

• 

Matt. VL 84. Be not therefore amcioua tat tlie morrow : for tbe mor- 
row wiU be anximu for itBoIf. The A. V. reads : 

• . no thought, . . . thall take th(ntgkL 
XVIL 25. . . And when he came into tho honae, Jesus 

gpake first to him. The A. V. reads: , . Jesus 

prevented him. 

Mark VL 20. Herod feared John . . . and kept him ta^e. The 

A. Y. has: . . . and observed him. 

. Luke L 08. And he asked fiir ft wilting foM. The A. Y. has : 

writing <aN0. 

Yn. 4 And ih^, when thej came to Jesos, hesooght bim 
earnetttjf. The A. Y. has: . . . bewnight him 

intkuUfif. 

XXI. 0. . . for these tbinpfs must needs come to 

pass first : but the end is not immediately. Tho 
A. V. has : . . . but the end is not by and by. 
Acts XXI. 15. And after these days we took up our baggage. The 

A. Y. has : carriages, 
Rom. I. 18. . .1 purpoeed to come onto jou (and was 

hindered lAHhertc), The A. Y. has: . . . (but 
was /£t hitherto). 
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I Cor. Z. 94. Let no man seek his own, but (mkA) his nelghlxiaf^fl 

{good). The A. V. has : . . . bat ev«i7 man 
another's {wealth). 
XI. 29. . . . eatethanddrinkethjiid^^mf/zf unto him- 
self, if he discern not the body. The A. V. has: 
. . . damnation, 
ILOor.yin. 1. MonN)iver,bnthieik»weMafo Aiimml^l^ TheA. Y. 

has : . . . we 4i9 ffou to wiL 
Fhll. m. 20. ForonrdMlMfMiiUpkiiibflaTeii. TkeA.V.ba8.: For 

our connenaHan is In heareiL 
W» 8L FlnaUj, brethren, whatmerer things are true, what- 
soever things aie hanour«M$. The A. V. has: 
- honetL 

L These. TV, 15. . . shall in no wise precede them that are 

fallen asleep. The A. V. has : prevent. 
I. Tim. IL 9. Id like manner, that women adorn themselves in mod- 
est aiq)ard, wUh sAamefcutnea and sobriety. Tliis 
word Aamtfattiuit belonged to ilie fint edition of 
tlie AnthotiMd Teinioii. Inii bj a typognphieal 
blander was changed into tkam^^iu$dnm as in 
our present Bibles, a word opposite in meaning 
from thamefastness. The word is now obsolete 
and its Saxon meaning is gone bpyond recovery, 
and why the revisers sought to restore it is diffi* 
cult to understand, 
v. 4. . . . But if any widow hath children or ^raA<^ 
Mdrm^ The A. V. has : or tupheui. 

The second nile, laid down for the guidance of the revisers, 
required that when changes were necessary the phrasing should 
be conformed, as far us practicable, to the language and style 
of the Authorized version. In their preface the revisers claim 
to** have faithfully adhered" to this rule. The difficulty of 
the task may well excuse a few exceptions. And yet a little 
more of the inborn lo?eof Saxon simplicity in language might 
have saved them from such words as : siupor, elanging, narra- 
tive, interrogation, accurately, announce, attendant, appa- 
rition, factious, ^fulgenoe, tranquil, vauntinge, probation, 
some of which are not found in Shakespeare^ whatever may be 
said of other standard writers" of the date of the Authorized 
rersion. To the above must he added a long list of other new 
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words wbioh may or nmy not displace wocds a&d phrases more 
appropriate to the **]angaage of Canaan.'* Bat however nn- 
fortonate the revisers may have been in introdncing a few 
Latinized words, yet in theory and practice they reaffirm, the 
Saxon element of our language. While it is diffionlt to estab- 
lish a literal connection running back from the Authorized 
version through Tyndale to VVycliffe, yet such connection now 
is fully established iu the Revised version. The revisers say 
in their preface : " We have habitually consulted the earlier 
Versions ; and in our sparing introductiou of words not found 
in them or in the Authorized Version, we have usually satis- 
fied ourselves that such words were employed by standard 
writers of nearly the same date, and had also that general hue 
which justified their introduction into a Version which has held 
the highest place in the classical literature of our language." 
The foUowing list furnishes speoimens of the new words fonnd 
in the Bevised version intentionally introduced for the sake of 
bettering the translation. Some of these words were adopted 
from the Old Testament^ others professedly from earlier ver- 
sionsy while others are entire strangers to our New Testament 
vocabulary. The new words are in itaUos and may be found 
below in their respective connections. 

Matt VL 88. And why are ye cmxious. The A. V. has : take ffe 

thought. 

IX. 17. Neither do {men) put new wine hito old tOMe ekine. 

The A. V. has : bottler. 

XIV. 26. . . . It is an ojppariUon, The A. Y. haa : 

spirit. 

XVII. 15. For he iB epUeptic. Tlio A. V.haa: lunatick. 
Mark IL 21. ... a piece of undressed cloth on an old 
garment. Tliia is after the Genevan version, 1557. 
The A. V. has : new cloth. 

VI. 53. . . . and moored to the shore. The A. V. 

has : drew to the shore. 

Luke 1. . . to draw up, in the sense of to write ; also, 
narrative. The A. V. has: . . to set forth; and, 
deetaration. 
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8. . . . liftTiiiglroMdiAtfMifrwof all tbingB 

accurately. Tlie A. V. reads : . . perfed undtr- 
ttanding of all things from the verj first. 

IV. dOi . . . and gave it back to the attend ant. 

ThiB is better than, minister of the A. V. which 
from ita modern restricted sense gives a wronj; 
impression. But the word attendnnt scarcely ex- 
presses the official cliaracter of the " keeper of tiie 
rolls " of the synagogue. 

V. 27. . . . BiiXmgdXthe place oJ toU. TheA.V. 

John X. 13. . and the wolf snatcheth them. The 

A. V. haa : eateheth them. 

XVIL 13 guarded them. The 

A. v. haa: kept. 

AelB yiL 18. . . . and Joseph's race became manifeat 

vnto Phaiaoh. The A. V. has : kindred. 
XIL 7. . . . and a light shined in the cell. The 

A. V. haa : prison. 
XIV. 5. . . ■ there was made an onset. The A. V. 
has : an asaault. 

XVni. 14. or of wicked tiUang. The A. V. 

haa: wieked Inoiln^av. 
XXn. Sa . . . With a gnat aom ohtained I thia 

dtkmuHap. The A. V. haa: iStaa freedom, 
XXV. 81. But when Paul had appealed to be kept for the de- 

daion of the emperwr. The A. V. has : Avgustue. 
XXVL lOi. I gave mv vote. The A. V. reads : 

I gave my roic^ against them. 
XXVII. 17. . . fearing lest they should be cast upon the 

SyrHs, they lowered the gear, and so were driven. 

There were two celebrated syrtes on the coast of 

Aftida. One waa ealled ^yrtia major and the other 

Syitia ndnor. Th^ are deacrihed aa *'8and hanhs 

or ahoala dangerooa to nayiftatioo." The A. V. 

leade: . . fearing leat thaj ahonld fall into the 

qvdckmndi, I'yndale, the Oreat Kble and the 

Genevan version read : Syrtes. 
18. . they began to thn)W {the friir/ht) 

overboard. The A. V. reads: , . they lightened 

the ship. 

89. . . .a certain bay with a beach. The 
A. V. haa : thare. 
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40. . . . and boiatiiig op the foretaS, Tha 
A. y. liaa : m aiim S I , 
Bom. IL 8. . . . unto Hiem that are faetiaiu. The 

A. V. has : torUenUom. . . 

V. 4 And patience probation ; and probation hope. 
JL 7. into the oByM. The A. V. haa: the 

deep, 

XL 8. ... a spirit of stupor. The A. V. has : 

. . o[ slumber. 

L Cor. IX. 25. that atriveth in the games. The 

A. y. haa: . . frr the madtrif^ 
Zm. 1, . . . aoQndinglinuw,ora0£afiyjii^^mbaL 
The A. y. haa : ... or a tinkling cymbaL 
IL Oar. L 17. did I ahew /tekhneu. The A. Y» 

haa: lighinett, 

Qal. VL 17. ... . for I bear branded on my bodjf. 

The A. V. reads : . . . for I bear in my body. 
Phil. IIL 1. . . to me indeed is not irksome. The 

A. V. has : . . is not grievous. 

14. I press on toward the gooL The A. V. has : . . . the 
mark. • 

L Tim. n. S. may lead a Ircmgii0 and quiet llfew The 

A. y. haa: peaeeMe. 

Heh. L' 8. Who heingf the efffvlgentt ot hia gtarj. The A. y. 
leada: . . . the dr^AlneM of Ua gloiy. 
Xn. 8. . . . the author and pei;^teler of out lyth. 

The A. V. has : finisher. 
Janue L 88. beholding his natural face in a mir- 

ror. Thia after Wydiffe. The A. Y. haa: a 
glass. 

IL 19. . . the devils also believe, and «Au(2d«f« The 

A. y. has : tremble. 
ly. 18. . . ye glory in your Mlf]»<ln|#. The 

A. y. haa : hoatUngi. 
L Peter UL 81. hut the inttrrogoHon of a good eon- 

idenoe toward Qod. The A. y, haa: • . . the 
anmBer of a good consdenee. 
1. John L 5. ... and asmounee unto you. The A. Y. 

Rev. XVI. 1. . . . and pour out the seven boiSls of the 

wrath of God. The A, V. has : vials. 
XYIU. 17. . . . and mariners. This wtMPd after 
Wydiflfo. The A. Y. haa : MsiUon, 
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The above list might be gieatly increased, as the namber of 
this class of woTds is from necessity large. It is a fisimiliar 
fact that King James' trandatois felt constrained to adopt a 
variety of words in trandatiDg single Greek terms. They 
doubtless carried this featnre of their work to an extreme. 
The present revisers, at the expense of variety in style, and 
for the sake of faithfulness to the Greek, have rendered the 
recurring Greek word by the same English word. Conse- 
quently many English words have dropped out of the i\ew 
Testament vocabulary. Whether the new words introduced 
into the Revised version, such as the above, will counter- 
balauce this loss, there is as yet no means of determining.^ 

The appendix comprises the suggestions of the American 
committee which were not approved by the English com- 
mittee. It manifests a disagreement which was not expected 
by the Mends of the work on i^is side of the water. From 
the roles laid down it was expected that something of an 
equality would exists and at the dose a joint meetmg of the 
British and American companies would be held in London 
before final action. But unfortunately, or it may be fortu- 
nately, this meeting proved impracticable; and instead, a 
compromise wus agreed upon by which tlie readin<rs preferred 
by the American committee were to be printed in an appendix 
to the English edition, the American committee agreeing not 
to issue a rival edition for " a term of fourteen years." But, 
as has been well said, while the appendix shows the dis- 
agreements, yet it signifies but little compared with the text, 
which embodies the substantial agreements of the two com- 
mittees. By actual comparison of their independent work it 
has been found " that in about half the changes the two com- 
mittees had arrived independently at the same conclusion." 
Whatever of jealousy, therefore, may have been felt by Amer- 
ican friends of the enterprise on this ground, should be Udd 

1 There ia a Ooneoidsnoe, however, of the Bevieed veirion already in 
ooaiBe of preparatUm. 
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aside; and espeoiallj so sinoe the members tbemselyes of the 
Amerioaa committee are satisfied. Besides^ oonservatiTe op- 
posera of the New leTisioii ought to be contented, since the 
American Tevisers were by far more radical and progressiye 
in the changes they proposed tiian their brethren of the Eng- 
lish committee. The following are selected examples of the 
changes preferred by tlie American coiuinittee, which fall in 
the appendix under the general head of '^Classes of Pas- 
sages 

L Strike oat ** a" (L a flftiiit) from the title of the Gospels end from 

the heading of the pages, 
m. For ** Holy Ohoet " adopt imifbnnly the renderinfc Holy Spiiit." 
ly. At the word *' wonhip " in Matt. ii. 8, ete., add the marginal note 

" The Greek word denotes an act of reverence, whether paid 

to man (see chap, xviii. 26) or to God (see chap. 5 v. 10)." 
V, Put into the text uniformly the tnarginal rendering " through " in 

place of " by " when it relates to prophecy, viz. in Matt ii. 5, 

17, 23: iii. 3; iv. 14, &c. 
VIL SubHtitute modern forms of speech for the following archaisms, 

▼ia. ** who" or "that" for "whieh" when need of persons; 

"are" far ** be" ]n the prssent Indicative; '<know," **koew ** 

for" wot " "wist" ; "dieg" or "diagaway " for "hale." 
IX. After "haptize" let the maig. "Or, in" and the text *'with" 

exchange places. 

X. Let the word " testament " be everywhere changed to " covenant" 
(without an nltt-rnato in the margin), except in Ileb. ix. 15-17. 
XIV. Let the use of "fulfil" bo confined to those cases in which it 
denotes " accomplish," " bring to pass," or the Uke. 

In tlie Gospel according to Matthew the appendix furnishes 
^ome twcnty-tliree preferences which were not adopted hy the 
EnglLih committee. The following are selected examples: 

Matt. m. 10. For "it the axe laid vnto" read '* the axe lieth at " Bo in 

Lake iii. 9. 

VL 11. Let the ma^. read Gr. our bread for tJie eammg doff, or 

<wr needful bread. So in Luke xi. 3. 
27. For "his ftature " read " the measurr of his life" (with 
marg. Or. his stature) So in Luke xii. 25. 
IX. 6,8. For "powar" read "authority" (see murg. ^> So in 
Mnrkii 10; LnkeT.21 
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XX 1. For " that ifl" read" that 
ZXnL 0. For '* Father, whidi is in heara " read " FMher, eoen be 
who ia in heaven." 

23. For "judgement" read "justice " So in Luke xi. 42. 
XXVI. 29. For " I will not drink " read " I shall not drink " Simi- 
larly in Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 16, 18. 

In the Gospel according to Mark the appendix has but 
seven preferences not approved by tho English conunittee. 
The following are selected examples : 

Mark X. 13. P'or *' bought" road " wore bringing " So in-Luke xviii- 16. 
32. " And they that followed " etc., omit the marg. 
45. For " For verily " etc. read " For the Son of man also " etc. 
XL 24. For"liaye reoeiTed" read "receive" with marg. Or. re- 
ceived. 

The Gospel of Luke has thirty- three and the Gospel of John 

twenty-three of these preferences; so throughout the New 
Testament aomc book.s have more and some less. The follow- 
ing selections, however, will suffice : 

Luke I. 70. For " since the world began " read " of old " Similarly 
Acts iii. 21 i xv. 18. 
IV. 1. For " by the Sfdrit " read in the Spirit " and omit the marg. 
Vm. 99. For " commanded " read " was commanding " 
88. For " weie choked " read " were drowned " 
IX. 46. For " should be greatest " read *' waa the greatest " 
XXII. 24. For "is accounted " read " was acooonted** 
\X111. 2. " Christ a king " omit the niurg. 
23. For " instant " read " urgent " 
46. Let margin and text exchange places. 
XXIV. 30. Read "he took the bread and blessed ; and breaking ft he ' 
gave to them " 
88^ For "reasoniDga'* read'* qaeBtionings" 
John II. 17. For ** The aeal of thine house " read " Zeal for thy honae " 
III. 20. For " ill " read " evil " So in v. 29. 
VU. 88. For "out of the belly " road ** ttam within him" (with 

marg. Or. out of hts belli/.) 
VUI. 44. For "stiHxl " road "standeth" and omit marg. • 

52, 63. Fgr " is dead " and " are dead " read " died " [Compare 
vL 49, 68.] 
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68. For " was "xeid'^wM born ''and omit maiy;.* 
XVI. 35, 29 For "pioyerbs" read " dark layingB" 

XVI I. 24. For " I will " read " I desire " 

XXI. 7. '^WMiiakad'* iMmaig,OtthadonhUund0rgarnmte^ 

In the above selectdons and so thronghout the whole appen- 
dix, the changes proposed will for the most part commend 
themselyes to American taste and judgment. And while 
there may be a regret that there shoald hare been any dif- 
ferences at the last, yet there is occasion for rejoicing that the 
appendix is not more extensiye than it is; especially when we 
consider that the committees were composed of independent 
thinkers, separated by so many thoasand miles and inflnenced 
by distinct National tastes. Besides, a carefal examination of 
the appendix shows that the differences relate to neither doc- 
trine nor precept, but touch upon archaisms, obsolete words, 
Greek graumuir and simple matters of taste and style. The 
Revised version, therefore, must ever be regarded as a monu- 
ment sacred to the memory of a united Christian scholarship. 
And the Appendix must ever be looked upon, not as a symbol 
of disagreement, but avS a remarkable illustration of the high 
degree of harmony which prevailed between the Anolo- 
Ambbioan Eeyisbbs. 
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^(fric, Ihc first to translate the hietorlcal 
books of the Bible into Saxon, ^BL 
His method in tranHlatin^, ifiL His 
estimate of the importance of reading 
the Scriptures, 39^ 40. His Saxon ver- 
sion of the Ten Commandments, 40. 
41. He closes the Saxon period "of 
Bible versions, iL His Heptateuch, 

Aldan, Bishop, founded the monastery of 
Lfndi-farae, 2L. 

Alan, William, one of the translators of 
the Rheim» New Testament, 29(L Was 
made a cardinal, 2*^. 

Alcuin, corrects the Latin Bible, 

Aldhelm, Bishop, translated the Latin 
Psalter into Saxon, 2Su His reputed 
piety, ^ ilL An example of Latin 
cnltare amonsr the Anglo-Saxons, 2L 

Alexander's, William, translation of the 
Pentateuch for the Society of Friends, 
il£L His design waH to adapt the Bible 
to audible reading in the fomlly circle, 
419. 

Alexandrintu, Codex, short account of, 
note, 3Zi 

Affred, King, translated selections of the 
Bible into Suxon, 32, His version 
of the Ten CommamTments, 33 ; speci- 
men of. 33. 31. The language spoken 
In the time of, 34. 

American Bible Society Revision of the 
Authorized ven*ion, 4^ Made minor 
corrections, ML Public alarm occa- 
. sioned by. 42L Standard of, revoked, 
421. Examples of changes in, but re- 
ceded from In most cnses, 42g, 428. 

American Bible Union Revision of the 
New Testament, 42fL: also of Penta- 
teuch, 4^ Adopted the )>aragraph 
form in printing, Rules pre- 

scribed to the revisers of. 4il. Excel- 
lence of the work assured from the 
character of the revisers of, 427. The 
use of the wonl immerse limits it to 
the Baptist denorainatl<m,42!L SimjcI- 
mens of translation from, 4'.^T. 4-j8. 

Andrews, Dean, one of the translators of 
King James' Bible, 3^ 

jlncrto-Americnn Revision, 4^ Origin of, 
42t>, English Old Testament revisers 
of, 4'10. English New Testament re- 
visers of, 4 30, t^^l. General principles 
followed by the revisers of. 4:jl, -VVi. 
Changes in English companies on.JiS. i 
483. Scholarship and catholicity of I 



Engl i eh revl sers of. 4S^ E xpen ses j^, 
defrayed by University Pre8t»e8, 433. 
The Apocrypha to be included in, no<«, 
American committee on, 4Ja. 4:34. 
American Old Testament company 
on, 41M. American New Tcirtament 
company on, 434, 435. Constitution 
adopted by American committee on, 
4^iiL Changes in American companies 
on, 43fi. Progress in the work of, 
4t£L International and interdenomina- 
tional, 437. Times favorable for mak- 
ing, 437. Wide-spreatl expectation 
concerning, 4;j7. The unanswerable 
question respectlne, 488. The New 
Testament of, published simultane- 
ously In England and in this country, 
438. Public interest excited by ap- 
pearance of the N. T. of, 438. Tiie 
question of its final adoption. 4.'W, 43«j. 
Preface, N. T. of, 4:^9-441. Greek text 
to be followed by N. T. revisers of, 
440. Ba.«ecl upon the Textus Iteceptus, 
4tl. Its treatment of debatable pas« 
sages, 442, 443. Its correct treatment 
of QreelT tenses, 444, 445. Improve- 
ments in, from an emended Greek 
text, 44.'S-447. Its treatment of the 
Greek article, 441 ; also of Greek prep- 
osltUms, 44H, 44fl. Obsolete words re- 
tained in"7CT. of, 449j 45Q ; also dls- 

S laced by, 450, 45L New words intro- 
need in NTTT of, 451-4.'V.'). Its literal- 
ness for the sake of faithfulness to the 
Greek, 456. N. T. appendix of, com- 
prises suggestions of American, not 
adopted by English committee, 455- 
458; also a monument to the memory 
of a united Christian scholarship, 458. 
Aquila's Latin text, 876. 
Arter's Pho-litographed facsimile of Tyn- 

dale's New Testament, 102. 
Aacham, Roger, taught his age the power 
of the English language, 2'29. His 
apology for writing his works in En- 
glish, '-^£L The complaint of, in time 
of Elizabeth, 254, ^ 
AtiguMtine. Roman missionary to Britain, 
17. Certain books brought by him to 
England. 18. 
Authorized Version, or King James' Bible, 
its origin In the Hampton C(mrt Coun- 
cll, 32o, Puritans the chief movers 
in, 326. No special demand for, 327. 
Expenses of, not defrayed bv the king. 
.S28. Translators of, appointed. 827; 
also list of, 828, 3^ ; alf«o noted for 
their piety and their learning, 829. 
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Ralee* followed by translator of, 830. 
8al. Some six years eniployed In the 
comi)h'tion of. 332. Till'.' |>ai:c of, 
LkSL IK'dicatU)!! and preface of, 
833-336. Two edition 8 of, printed In 
fln*t year, 336, ML Wide-fpread op- 
position toTwT. Genevan Bible 
the scriont* rival of, 838. An edition 
of, published in 1649. with Genevan 
annotations', SEEx Became the ac- 
cepttHl Eni;lii»h Bible, No au- 

thority for the names. Anthorizod 
Version and King James' Bible, J£ja. 
Authorities acres-^ible to traut^lators 
of, 339,. .HiL The flindamentai Greek 
text of. 312, 343, Biwhop'H Bible, the 
basis of, "SS. Its reUition to previous 
English versions, 34-'i-347. Its render- 
ings of Greek prepositions, ML &I8; 
aI.so of Greek articles, 848, SSI "Ite 
rendering of a sinjile On-ek word by 
several En'jUi'h wonlx, 3.")<^-3.'>2; also 
of several Greek wonln tiy a single 
Engli;»h word, :3.V2-.T>^t. Errors in 
punctnafion of. ^'A, liV). It8 influence 
upon English language and literature, 
855-3^'.l. mL The Bible of the people, 
85K Its relation to English literature, 
SfSL Its relation to Protestant reli- 
gion, 881, 302= Typographical errors 
in, 363. Gross errors of, .S<U^'^?fi. 
Manuscript of. 3ri<>. The oneness of 
our modem English Bibles with, :Vu. 
Hebraic element In. »i7..:gia. Archa- 
isms in, df£L Obsolete words In, 370. 
Textual criticism In ita application to, 
3r72-3R3. Debatable passages in, 383- 
880. Integrity of, :i87. Necessity for 
raviriion of, 3H7. Early i)roposal "for a 
rc\islon of, .389. SSiL Influence of, 
3SiL Tbe Anglo-American Revision 
of,4§Sbl5S. 



Badfr, H. H., his edition of Wycllffb's New 
Testament, 78. 74. 

Bacon, Lonl, hadno confidence in the vi- 
tality of the English lan^page, 2Xi. 

Backster, Mangery, accused lor iwssesslDg 
the New Testament in English, 74. 

.Bo//, John, a leader of insurrections iu the 
time of WyclltTe, tiJL 

Barnex, Dr. Ilf)bert, mised the standard of 
learning at Ciunbridge, IIL Arrested 
by Wolsey, 144^ 

Barker and Lucas' edition of the Bible, 
1032, gross errors in, 'MM. 

Bavfleld, Richard, Ids martyrdom at Smith- 
field, 1531, 111. 

Becke. Edmund, his edition of Matthewe's 
Bible, 1113. Specimen from his trans- 
lation, 105, 10(). 

Bede, the Venerable, his translations of 
the Scriptures into the Saxon. .30. 

Bdlamy^f New Translation of the Bible, 
410. Demerits of, AW^ m. Speci- 
mens f^om. 411. 

BfHha, Elhelberf's queen, tL 

Beta, Theo<lore, his n'sldence at Geneva, 
gil. Applied lo, by Elizabeth to refute 
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the Rheims version, 312^ His Greek 
text used by King James' translators, 

Beza, Codex, a short account of. note, 874. 

Bible, its influence U{M>n the languages 
into which it is translated, 79. Con- 
fusion in accounts of English editions 
of, 1?2, 123. Welcomed bv the i>eople, 
185.~^n English opposed by the pa- 
pists. la<L liS. Editions of, known as 
"Bibles of Greatest Volume," 199, 
216, SlHi illL Supposed relation~of 
tEe" Enjilish, to heresy, 23i Text of, 
dividea Into verses, SiS^ Verse 
divisions of, concerning, ^6, 231. 
Commentaries on, use and abuse of, 
ai7-240. The Book of the household, 
SSSfi. Literary influence of, a.i6-3j8, 
8QL Religiotis Influence of, 257^ 271^ 
272, aitL First printed edition of TEe 
Hebrew, 3tL Bomberg's Hebrew, aiL 
Corrnjjtions in English editions of, 
3fM, The English, a standard of 
language, : also its relation to lit- 
erature, 8G0. Iluman side ot; SjSL Re- 
vival of interest in, 4.3S. 

Bible Classes, for mutu il improvement, 
nofe, 247. Forbidden by Queen Eliza- 
beth, ML 

BeO and Barker obtained possession of 
manuscript of King James' Bible, 3fi<L 

BUney. Thomas, reads the New Testament 
of Erasmus, HQ. Meets with 
Fryth and Tvndale, 95^ QQ. Burned at 
the stake, 1531. llf). 

Bishopy Bible, Archbishop Parker the 
chief mover of, 272. Iteasons for is 
sning, 212. Plan, revision of, 273. 
Rules for revisers of, 273, 2IL Fa- 
vored by the bishops, 214. Several 
names of, 275. Not licensed by Queen 
Elizabeth, 233. Title-pages of, m 
Preface of, 276. STL Based upon 
Cranmer's Bible, 2TL (Compared w ith 
Cranmer's Bible, 27H 279. Specimen 
from Old TestameuTof. 27'.»-281 . Schol- 
arship of Now Testament of, 281. Spe- 
cimen from N. T. of, 281-284. Happy 
renderings, examples from, 2R3. Lan- 
guage o^ 284, '^JS. Familiar terms in, 
ffllL Explanatory terms in text of, 
286, 287. Latinlsms In, »L m Ob- 
solete words In, 288. Obscene words 
to bo excluded firom. 288, 289, Pa."- 
sages, omitted in public reading of, 
^ Annotations of. 28S--201. Cirrn- 
lation of, 291, 292. The l)asis of King 
James' mble, 2t>i Hated by the 
papists, 292, Defended by Dr. 

Fulke, a<igr ~ 

Black Death, fearfhl ravages of. SO, 

Blatm/s, Dr. Benj., corrected Bible, 896. 
Regarded as standard by Oxford press, 
.396. Errors in, 2£XL 

BofllHah^ John, licensed to print the Qeue- 
van Bible, 275. 

Bdeyn. Queen Anne, belonged to the New 
Testament party. IM. Received fW>ra 
Tyndale a copy of his New Testament, 
note, 1.33. Execution of, note^ 167. 

Bomberff's Hebrew Bible, 3^1. 
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Brewfier, James, eaffored martyrdom for 

the word of God, 80. 
Sristow, Richard, one of the translators 

of Kheims New Testament, 5>i£L The 

EUieimti annotatiooB attributed to him, 

2'.r7. 

Buck aiui Daniel's corrected Bible, dM. 
Buckingham, Prior, his sermon against 

the Scriptures in Euglish, 143. 
£u{7*Biblu, the nickname of Matthewe's 

Bible, m 

C. 

Ccedmon. the cowherd of Whitby, 2^ 
Bede 8 account of, ^ 2^ His metri- 
cal paraphra!>e. The ancient, 35. 
Specimens of hlH paraphrase, 24:-2!L 

Calvin, John, his residence at Gleueva, 

Campbeirs, Alexander, revision of Now 
Testament, 41L Its make up, 41_L 413, 
Extracts from preface of, 412, Spcci- 
men of translation from, 412. 4V.i. 

Campbell, Dr. George, his version of the 
Four Gospels, 399. His Philosopliv 
of Rhetoric, '^Q^ His Four Gospels 
appropriated by Alexander Campbell, 
40(). Specimens of unfortuuate render- 
in<!M in his translation, 400. 

Canon Law, tenets of, 54. 

Cart Wright, Thomas, his Confutation of 
Rhcfm? translation, 312. His scholar- 
ship, 312. An eloquent preacher, 312. 

Castalki'ft version of the Bible, its in- 
fluonce upon the Gonovan version, 
note, 242, Done in clasfiical Latin, ML 

Cascton, William, and the introduction of 
printing into England, ^ 

ChadertoniuT., one of the translators of 
King James' Bible. ^ 

Chdlioner, Dr. Richard, his revision of the 
Doiiay Bible, ML (Conformed it to 
text of King James' Bible, 321. Spe- 
cimens of Tiis translation, 328, 
His annotationn, 3^ 

Charter, The Great, signed by King John, 
44. Its principles already in English 
law, 44. 

Chaucer, Oeoflfrcy, his vocabulary, more 
Saxon than Langland's. SL Was 
WyclifiTe's ideal of good poet, M. Re- 
ligious Influence of his poet ry . B S. Was 
studied in time of Henry Vtll. for the 
sako of his Englinh, 222. 

Chekf, Sir John, his translation of Gospel 
of Mitthcw. 22o. A purist by princi- 
ple, 225, 228. Exan>()leH of words 
coinod by. 22<>. Hi« reform In ortho- 
• graphy, 2y>, 227. Specimen from bis 
translationr227. 2^ Tend« ncy of the 
lanijnagi' in time of. 228, 229. 

Christianity. Latin, introtluced among the 
Saxons, ITj 18. Not the Romanized, 
of later times, 19, 20. In Ireland, 20. 

CiHl Law, its characteristics, 64. 

Clarke, Dr.. cited, jioffi. 

Clement ^^II., his edition of Latin "Val- 
erate, 315. 

Cochfoiw drives Tyndale from Cologne, 

m 



Cdet, Deanj studied early poet« for (>ake 

of English style, 125. 
Cdman, Bishop, in the Whitby council, 

22. 

Columba, founded the monastery of lona, 

Conant, Dr. T. J., one of the revisers of 
the American Bible Union Revision, 
421 : also of the Anglo-American Re- 
vision, 434. 

Cornwaile, John, In 1685, honored his 
mother tongue, 82. 

C&verdale, Myks, bis birth and education, 

144. Accompanied Barnes to London, 

145. Enjoyed the patronage of Crom- 
well, 1^ 14L At Bumstede, 14fi. 
His connection with Tyndale question- 
able. 147. A representative of the 
moderate party, 142. Whether he 
translated IVom the Hebrew, 155, IfiQ. 
His conscientiousness as a translator, 
160. IGL Richness of his style, 161, 
1B2. Use of quaint expressions, 1H7. 
168. Charged with perverting the 
Latin Bible, IfiiL His Diglott New 
Testament, mL HQ. Returned to 
England, 170. Engaged to put forth 
the Bible in another translation, 171, 
199. I^etters to Lord Cromwell. WO^ 
204. At Geneva during the Marian 
persecution, 24L The life and death 
of. m £04. 

Ooverdale s Bible, nndertaken as a com- 
promise. 1473 148. Ready for the press, 
liia. Printed at Zurich, IM. Whether 
Van Metercn was translator of, 154. 
The first whole English Bible printed, 
154. Title-page of, 154^ 153. Dis- 
ajrreement in titles; also in dedica- 
tions of, 156. 15Q. Prologue of, 156. 
Unfavorable reception of, by papists, 
1.')7. In I unction bearing upon, 158. 
Favorable reception of, bv the people, 
159. Based upon the Zurich Bible ; 
also the original Hebrew, IfiO. Speci- 
men of translation from, 161-166. Fol- 
lowed the Septuagint in numbering the 
Psaims, note, 1S2, Changes in, for the 
better, Iftfv ML Quaint expressions 
In, 167jIMi Obsolete words in, IfiS. 
Awakens opposition of papists, Ififl. 
Second edition of, licensed, 182. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, moves for a new 
translation of Scriptures, 1S2. His at- 
tempt unsuccessful, 1.5.3. Relations to 
the BiMe of 15:37. 180-182. His letter 
respecting public reading of Bible, 
187, 183. Opposed the Six Articles, 
gnf»; 207. His meeting with Gardiner, 
209. .^rranges for second edition of 
Great Bible, 209^ His prologue printed 
as late as 1583, not^, gVL Subverts 
Gardiner's scheme, 220. Suffered mar 
tyrdom during reign of Mary, A 
friend of Evangelical party. 245. 

Cranmer'g Bible, the price of, 209. Delay 
in printing of, 201L 210, Coverdale's 
testimony concerning. 210. Second 
edition of Great Bible, 210. Title-iwge 
of. 210. Copy of in British Museum, 
811. Prologue oL 211-218. Proclama- 
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tion concerning, SliL Set np in Paul's 

church. 21i CninrarrV part in editing 
of, 2LL Covcnlfilw the chief ri'vincr 
of, 211. Supplcnitiitary clauM't* in, 
jdi. Compared with Cromwell's Bible, 
215. Six editionH of, ilil 

Criticitm, Mmlero textual. 87a-877. The 
day of alarm concerning, t>asMe<l, 316. 
TreRoUes on, 876, aiL Summarr of 
(hct!« bearing ujjon, STT-STy. Applica- 
tion of, to our received Engliwli Bible. 
»*)-a87. Ah applit^d to the Received 
(Jreek text, MJ. Iti* demandi* upon the 
Anclo-Amt'rican Itevinerf, 442, 443, 

Cwtnweli, Lord. HIh p<illcy in regard to 
Tvnd de. lliL A patron of MiIi-k Cov- 
erdale, 145, UL 14^L HIh in- 

junction!* reinjecting reading the Bible. 
IK), 1H4. Hi« part in issuing the 
Qreat Bible. 1539, 199-«U. His con- 
nection with the condemnation of 
Lambert, HiH influence ftiBt wan- 
ing, iUa. A victim to jealouny of his 
enomii--. 21iL Com^Mired with Cran- 
mer, 2111^ 2iL lli*« statesmanship, 212- 
CranmerV retool for. 217 Beheaded, 
1640. Tlie Great Bibles, the result 
of his enterprise, 211L After his death 
Romish party came into power, 211L 

CromweU'n Bible, edited by Coverdale, 
laiL OraHon and Tmiitechurch, the 
printers of, Issued from Paris, 
12EL Cromweirsconneinlon with, 199- 
aui. The printers of. threatened, £02. 
Completed in London, aii Annota- 
tions of, m Title of, aOL Holbein's 
frontispiece to, gtM, PrefHtory 
matter of, 'iQJL Chief cha^acr(■ri^^lc 
of, 2Q!L liased upon Maithewe's 
Bible, iaiiS. Latin version of l*aiciiinu9 
used in revising O. T. of, m 206. 
Greek Teatament of Erasmus used in 
revising N. T. of, 206. Specimen of 
translation from, 206. Favored by 
Henrv Vin.,m 

Curd's, Father, translation of New Tes- 
tament into Italian, 1881, twte, 840. 

CuthberC$, St., Gospels, aa. 

33. 

Dalaber's, Anthony, etory of the persecu- 
tion of Garret. 107-110. 

Danet, invasion of, 31, 32. 

Dante brolce f^om the Latin, 203. 

D'AuMqne's estimate of cliaracter of 
Wyclifle, 84. 

IHckiiison's Rodolphus, version of New 
Testament, 4 1.'). Fafhionahle language 
of, 41(>. Remarkable pn-facc to, 41«j, 
417. Sjjecimen of tranhlations from, 
417. 41 rt. Annotations of, 41«, 411L 

Diglo't New Testament, three editions of, 
m 130- 

Dillingham, Francis, one of the translators 

of^ King James' Bible, 32IL 
DiodatVs, John, Italian version of the 

Bible, 340. 

Douay Bible, motive for translation of. 
2U5. Chief doers in translating, 



29f>. 25EL New Testament of, ftrst 

printe<i, 22L Old Testament of. 
rem lined in manuscript, 31.^. Trans- 
lated from Clementine edition of V'ul- 
gute, aiS. Tltle-i»uge of, aifi. Old 
Testament of. attract«^>d but little at- 
tention, 816. Unaceeptaide to English 
Catholics, Slfi. Two etlltions of, 31 .i. 
Imperfections of, not because from the 
Vulgate, 317. Dr. Nary's estimate of, 
'i-H). Tendency to liberality among 
revisers of, 32IL Is not the Roman 
Catholic Bible of to-day, 323. 

Dowfie*, Andrew, one of the translators of 
King James' Bible, 829. 

Durham liook, contains Saxon versions 
of the Gosjjels. 3<L 31. Known as St. 
Cuthbert's Gosih-Is. and Lindisfamn 
Gi»spels, 86. Supposed miraculous 
powers of, a& SL Specimeu of trans- 
lation fh)m, 32. 

K. 

Early English, specimens of, 5L 
A'rfworrf III., liis reign, a period of glory 
and of shame, liil; also an epoch in 
hi-^tory of Englii-h language. RL In- 
tellectual awakening during reign of, 
at 

Edward VT. fkvored the Reformation and 
the English Bible, 224 225. 

EHzabfth, Queen, op|iosed the preaching 
of the Gospel, 241. Cla»•^lc ideals, 
during reiirn of. 254. Italian language 
fashionable at the court of, 2i4. N<*w- 
fangled English in time of. 255. Cliar- 
acteristics of the age of. '2."5. Her 
reign a transitional lu-rlod, 'iiiCi Her 
Ideals and policy, 2<i<>-'J<'>8. Refused, 
in form, spiritual supremacy, 2QL Re- 
vival of |>opery during time of, 268. 
Morals and manners during reign of, 
270. 271. Visited bv her sister Mary, 
2IL Date of her death, 824. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, charged with the duty 
of seizing Tynilale. 117 

Enckfiriflion or Erastnus, translnted by 
Tyndale, 96. Its influence in the 
family of Sir John Wakh, 96 

Endhovfit. Christopher, charged with the 
crime of prluiing English New Testa- 
ments, ILL 

English language, its form.ntion during 
Norman Ccmquest, 43. Early specP 
mens of, 47, SL In the time of 
Wyclifle, KIT A rich mine of. m In- 
fluence of translations of the Bible 
upon, 79, 8L 83^ 229. Restored lo 
the courts fn time of Edwnrd III., SL 
InthotimeofTyndale. 1»*^129. E|K)ch 
in the historv of, In lime of 

F.dward III., "2^ 2ilL (Jrowing in 
importance, 229. Its vitality doubled 
bv Lord Bacon. Its conflict with 
the Ijitin,253. In the time of EMza- 
beth.'^V). The Bible the standard 
of. 2.')H, 356. 351. Gmwing confidence 
in the |)ermanence of, 2Cfi- Dr. John- 
son praises. 2.'i6. Sir Philip Sidney on, 
856. 257. The representative of a true 
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democracy, 857, 3^ Saxon elemoDt 

of, appreciated by i*cholan<, 437. 
Bphrcemi, Codex, a snort account of, noU, 

873. m 

Braftmus, his flrpt visit to England, 88. 
His Greek Testament, «0-»4. Favors 
an English version of the Scriptures, 
91j 2ffiL A professed papist, 82. 
T^ufjht Greek at Cambridi,'e, ^ His 
Gn;ek Testament at Cambridge. 140j 
141. Wrote his Praise of Folly m 
Latin. 2^ His Paraphrase, 2aSL His 
fifth edition of Greek Testament, fol- 
lowed by Stevens, M2. 

Mhelbert, King of Kent, 12. His address 
to the Roman mipsionaries, IL 

Eyre and Strahan's corrected edition of 
the Bible, ISW, m 



Fore, the martyrolosist, the chief biog- 
rapher of TyndiUe. 95, 2L Bfelatcs 
the story of Garret's sufferings, 107- 
lin. Relates the particulars of Tyn- 
dale's arrest, l:j4, 135. His estimate 
of Tyiidale's character, 138. 

French Bible, Genevan revision of. .340. 

Fryffi, John, short account of, U>i, Im- 
mediate effects of his martyrdom, US. 
Estimate of character of Tyndale, ]^ 
His letter to Tyndale, Lffl. 

Fulke, Dr. William, Master of Pembroke 
Hall, His defense of English 

Scri|)tures. 265. 29^^213. His answers 
to Rhemisn Annotations, S13. 

Fuller, Dr. Thomas^ his estimate of the 
Rhoims translation, 80S. 

Gardiner, Bishori, his influence with the 
king. aifi. His oppositicm to EnLrli^h 
Bibli-, ^19-221. 800, SQL His design 
commented on by Fuller, His 
plan thwarted by Cranmer, 221, 22^ 
The compromise of, 253. 

Garret, Thomas, the first distributer of 
Tyndale's printed Testaments, 104 
Concealed Testaments in "dark cor- 
ners," lifcL Story of his persecution, 
107-110. Suffered martyrdom at Smith- 
field, IIL 

Geddes, Dr. Alexander, favored English 
version of Bible, 396- Translated a 
portion of Old Testament. SiSL Speci- 
men of his translation, 3IKL 

Oenevan Bible, translated by English ex- 
iles, 2iL important link In chain of 
revision, 24L Dedication of, 241, 242. 
Preface of, ^42i 213. Original sources 
of, twfe, Scholarship of the trans- 
lators of, 243. Based upon the Great 
Bible, 341 Excerpts from Old Ti-sia- 
ment of, 213. 2M. The child of Prot- 
estantism, 215. Chief characteristics 
of. aiQ. Its marginal note". 24lk24H. 
Its "mappes of cosmograplile." 249, 
2fifl. Its illustrations, 2SQ- Wide clr^ 
culation of, s.'so-ara. Published at 
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Edinburgh, note, 25L Language of, 
252. Its influence during reign of 
Elizabeth, ^ML The book of the- uouse- 
hold, 2ijtL Obsolete words in, 257^ 25tL 
A store-house of pure English, 
Title-page of, 2DS. Specimens of trans- 
lations from, m. Popularity of. 
Its objectionable notes, 2ti^ Romish 
attack upon, 2»i4, Fulkc's de- 

fense of, 205. Parker's Bible opposed 
to, 2tio. Survival of, against all oppo- 
sition, StiQ. Bequeathed its excellen- 
cies to the Authorized version, 2(15. 

German language influenced by transla- 
tion of Bible into it, 79^ 35fi. 

Gilby, Anthony, one of tHo translators of 
the Genevan Bible, 2iL 

Grafton, Richard, connected with White- 
church in printing Bible, HJL His 
letter to Cromwell, ITU liiQ. 

Greek language, its study opposed by 
papists, m ML Sir T. More defended 
the use of, 1^ And study of tSaxon 
English, m 

Greek text, followed by King James' re- 
visers, 8^ »48. Mill's Critical, and 
Ben tie v"'f\ occasions of alarm, 876. 
Adopted by Anglo-American revisers, 
441. 442. 

Gregory, the Great, his regard for the Holy 

Script nres, 20. 
Grocyn, William, taught Greek at Oxford, 

89. 

Guthlac''$ Saxon version of the Latin 
Psalter, 2L Specimen from , ^ ffl. 



H. 

i Hacker, Father, a Bible reader and New 
Testament distributer, UK. Arrested, 
107. 142. 

Hachet, agent of Henry VIII. to prevent 
printing of New Testaments. UL 

Hackeft, Dr. H. B.. one of the rcvise'rs of 
American Bible Union Revision. 427. 

Hoimpton Court Council convened by 
James I., 324 ; also presld«*d over by 
him, 3211 Motion for new trans- 
lafioiTof Bible made in. 826. 

Harmon^ Richard, prosecuted for dealing 
in English New Testaments, llL 

Harrifxm, Thomas, one of the translators 
of King James* Bible. ^ 

Hancnod. Edward, his liberal tninslation 
of New Testament, 3JV1, 2S£u Speci- 
men of his translationTlm. 39fi. 

Hebraimut, In Tremellius' version of O. T., 
1579, ML In King James' Bible, %7, 
868. 

Henry VIH., notified by Cochlasus of the 

Srinting of New Testaments bv Tyn- 
ale, IQQ. His reply to LutheV, IQL 
Favors the Scriptures in English, 114. 
14?>-151. Latimer's letter to, 12L Tits 
relation to the English Bible, 1^ 
208. Jealous for his reputation for 
orthodoxy, 2QL Reproves Bishop 
Gardiner, 202. Revival of religion 
and language daring reign of, 222. 
Closing years of reign of. 222. His 
death, 22L A Catbonc racner than a 
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Protestant. CS4. His regard for Cran- 
incr, 'iS^L. 

Hereford. Nicholas de, the trantslator of 
Old Te-Ument of the Wycllfiite ver- 
«iiou«?, tiiL SumiuDiicd before »5yiu)d 
and excomniuuicated, 66. A liieral 
translator, Qi. Marsb'e opinion of, 

Hilda, the Abbess of Whitby, 2L 
Holbein'' $^ lians, frontlspicce'to Cromwell's 

Bibli-, AiL ^ 
Holland. Dr., one of the translators of 

Kins: James' Bible. 82i). 
Hugo do St. Cher, Cardinal, divides the 

Latin Bi!)U! into sections. 885, m 
Hunn, Rlcliard, the martyr, M; 
iJu*?, John, tent ifles refoecting the writ- 

ingH of NVvcliffe, SS» llis independence 

of Wyclirfe. 
Hjfil, Nicolas, nis revision of the Matth- 

ewe's Bible, IQfi. Specimen of trans* 

lation flom. 197. 
Hijl' ami Iteynold'H edition of Mattheve's 

Bible, 

I. 

JdUmw, Old English, mL Ilebrow, 867. 

Irnproced Version of New Teftamenf, 4nfi. 
Published »)y Unitarian Society, 40^ 
Ba-'ed upon Archbisljop Ncwcome'H 
translation, 4<>B. IIow ii supports tlie 
Unitarian scheme. jOT, -108-410. Speci- 
men <»f translation from, iQ& Anno- 
tations of. 408-410. 

Initial letters, involving excgetical deci- 
sions t'iS 'Vi^. 

Italian Bil)lef Diodati's, 8|Q» Curci's Now 
Testament, note, ML 



J. 

JamfS I. uncceeded RMzabeth. 2M. His 
8t>ecch In the A'^semblv at Edinbnrjrh, 
2^ Calloi the Ilnmpton Conrt Coun- 
cil, dSA. Took sides asrainst th^ Puri- 
tans, ^3.5. Scizcfl by his own nobility, 
825. Favored n new translation of the 
Bible, 38^: also appointed learned 
men to make the same. 327. 82S. 

Jerome''* revision of the Vulsrate. 375. His 
motives not understood, SjS. 

Je8$eit. Ht-nrv. proposed a revision of King 
James' Bible, m 

Jfir^l, Blshon. cited. 2^ 

Judn, Leo, his Lritin version of the Old 
Testament, 34{L 



K'>ndri^k. Dr. A. C. one of the revisers of 
Aniericaji Bibl'- Uni(ui Revlsifm, 427. 

Kenvimtt, Dr.. published the Hebrew 
Bibl.-. 3!)7, m 

KiU)v. Dr.. one of the translators of King 
Jamc'*' Bib'e. 32<L 

King James' Bible, see Authorized Ver- 
sion. 



KnoTy John, preached darins reign of Ed- 
ward VL and Queen Mary, 230, 
Hie adoption of the Genevan Bible, 



Ij. 

Lancaster, Duke of, defends the Wycliffe 
Bible, 

Language, influenced by Vernacular ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, Engliph. 
an important element in the coutlict 
between the hierachy and the peoj.le, 
22-2, 255L Its relation to religion, 223. 

LanqlanU, his Vision and Creed, 82. Kid- 
Icules the friars, ^ ifiL His vocabu- 
lary compared with Cliancer's. ^ In 
influence oomjMircd with WyciifTe, 83. 

Latimer, Hugh, convened through Bilncv, 
110, llL Maintained publicly that tfie 
Scriptures ought to be read by all, 
142. His reply to Prior Buckingham, 
148. 144. Letter to Henry VIIL, 16L 
Suffered martyrdom during reign of 
Mary, ^l_j %V2. His appearance before 
the Commissioners, not(, '2ii\. 

Latini^ms, in the Bishop's Bible. 287. 2Sa 
Few adopted from time of Tyudale, 
1523, to King James' revisers, 1611, 
35.'). 

Latin language, sacred because language 
of the Church service, fiL An element 
in the conflict betweeu Protestantism 
and Romanism, fli The eflect of 
translating the Bible into, 79^ 86& 
aV). Chief comer stone of Homisb 
Church, 2^^ 2;^ To become the 
universal langnacr^, 252. TIi'^ lan- 
guage of literature, 223. Dethrone- 
ment of, 252. Reirarded as the eternal 
language. 253. Imperial in its nature, 
357. Latin Christianity dependent 
npon, 

Laurentius, Angustlne's sncccssor, Ifi. 

Latvrfnce, one of the re\iser» of the 
Bishop's Bible, m 

Layamon. Brut of. a poem in Semi-Saxon, 
43. It began the new English litera- 
ture. 44. 

Lexcis, John, his edition of WyclifTe'sNew 
Testament. 13.. 

Linnrrf. Dr. Thomas, a repnted scholar 
but ienorant of th" Scriptures, 82. 

/.inditf/arn" Gospels. 36. 

Litinard'i'. Dr., translation of the Foor 
Oospels. 323. 

Lireiye, Prof., one of the translators of 
King James' Bible, S^K 

LoUardx, the followers of WyrlifTe so railed 
in derision. SL Set>nrated themselves 
from the Rom'-^h Church. (VI Perse- 
cution of, SB. In sympathy with the 
New opinions flnrlni; reign of Henry 
Vni.. 245, Prospered under the reign 
of E'lward VT . ai5. Known a« Non- 
conformists and Protestants in the 
reign of Rlizabeth, 245. 216 ; n"d since 
tbe troubles at Frankfort as Puritans, 
24«. 

Lord'» Praver. version of the. in the Fear 
Saxon Gospels, 36. Saxon version of. 
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in the Dnrham Book, 3L Saxon ver- 

eion of, in Kusliworth Glo^.s aSL 
Early Eiiglisli version of, 5L WycHftlte 
vert*ion ol'. 06, liL TvudaleV version 
of, 1525, 121 ; and of ia!i4. LS. Whit- 
tiughani'a ven*iun of. ggj, Genevan 
version of. 25SL Tomson's version of, 
262. Version of, in tlie Bifhop's Bible, 
28;J. aiL Rhelms version of, a03. 
ioec7?J7Bi!*hop, his version of the Prophecy 
of Isaiah, 3{>7, ."ftW. Was foremost 
amon": Hebrew scholars, 301 His 
translation made from a corrected 
text. m. 

Lutlur, Martin, learned principles of the 
Reformation from a Latin Bible, SIL 

Lyly, .John, the author of the Anatomy of 
Wit, 255. The character of, 255. His 
new-fangled iiluglish, 255. 



Mace, W,, his "doughty" translation of 
the New Testament, 891. Specimens 
from, afL 

Macrae's tranflation of the Bible, 404 
Introduction of explanatory passages 
in, 405. Sjjecimon of, 4(Jui ^ 

Manuscript of King James' Bible, SfifL 

Manuscripts, Greek, of N. T. earlier and 
later, note, 3Ii Short account of 
earliest, note, 233. ■'^~4. Autographic 
copies ofj^3!ffi. Importance of, as wit- 
ue^fses, iiilL 

Martin, Gregory, the chief doer of the 
Rhelms version, 2(55, 2SJtL Rallies the 
Protestants on their various trans- 
lations, 2[^m His scholarship, 
Taught Ht-brcw in the College of 
Doaay, 29tL 

Mary, Queen, popish persecution during 
reign of; 281-233. 

MattMrce, Thomas, the name, connected 
with Bible of 1537. IH. Theories re- 
specting. Hi 175. 

Matthewe'f Bible, edited by John Ropers, 
llfi. Matle up largely from Tyndale, 
122. The enterprise of, kept secret, 
12L Probably printed at Antwerp, 
tlQ. Infrodoced Into England by 
Grafton, 119. Favorably received, iMi 
Occasion of ofTense given by, lft8, 1S9. 
The basis of subsequent English ver- 
sions, Iffl. Tille-papc and prefatory 
matter of, ISO. Tavcmer's revised 
edition of, 190, IQL Edition of, 1540. 
195. Becke's revision of, with speci- 
men, IffiL Edition of, by Hyll and 
Reynolds, 136. Hyll'e edition of, with 
specimens. Itjfi-lflR. 

Maunrierif/e, Sir John, wrote his travels in 
Latin, 82. 

Mendicant friars, attacked by WycliflTe, 
55. Trampled upon ritrhts of the regu- 
lar clergy, 55. BcL'ged for bread yet 
lived in luxury, fill Their authority 
over the poor people, 56. 

Millenary petition. aaL 

MUman,\\» chapter on WvrllfTe in History 
of Latin Christianity, SL 



Monasterieg, dissolution of, 2(1B. Abom- 

inatious of, "nv, 

MonoHtic orders, Dominican and Francis- 
can, their relation to the Church of 
Rome, 55. Their assumed di^^iiity, 50. 
Their power over the people, 56. 
WycliflTe's attack upon, 56. 

Monmouth, Humphrey, a friend and pa- 
tron of Tyndale, 

Montanwt, .Arias, his Latin version of the 
Old Testament, am. 

More, Sir Thomas, his character, 89j 90. 
Ei-asmus the guest of. when wrote 
Praise of Folly, ao. His examination 
of George Constantyne. 1 12, UiL His 
hatred of Heresy, 113- Defends Greek 
learning, ISIL Composed his Utopia 
in Latin. 223. 

MUnttter. Sebastian, his Latin translation 
of Old Testament, 84a 

N. 

Nary, Dr. Cornelius, translated New Testa- 
ment f^om the Vulsate, 320. His 
estimate of Douay Bible. 3^1 His 
mauner in translating, 320, 331. His 
annotations, S2L 

Nathan, Isaac, introduced verse divisions 
in Latin text of the Bible, 236. 

Neander, does jastice to the character of 
Wycilffe, M. 

Newcomers, Archbishop, version of New 
Testament. 402. based on Griesbach's 
text, i(Wj 4ilfir~^ 

New Testament, price of manuscript copy 
of, note, 74: also printed coi»y of, note, 
104. wo/«,lQ5. Public burning of, 105. 
m 118. 114- 

Nicolas \\. and the Revival of learning in 
Italy, aa. 

JV'te, Bishop, his sympathy with Warham 
in stopping circulation of New Testa- 
ments, IM. His hatred of heretics, 
114. 

Norman Conquest, epoch in history of 
Saxon language, 41^ 42. 

O. 

Origen^s Heiapla, 874. 

Omiin, author of the Onnulum, 45. 

Ormulum, metrical paraphrase of Scrip- 
ture, iSk. Specimen of, 45-47. 

Osxpy, King of Northumbrians, 22. 

Overal, Dean, one of the translators of 
King James' Bible, 329. 

PagtAmui, Sanctes, his Latin version used 
by the revisers of Cromwell's Bible. 
a06. Introduced verse divisions into 
Latin Bible, m Literalness of his 
version. .^39. 

Parker, Matthew, his reasons for pntting 
forth the Bishop's Bible. 2T1 His 
plan in the work, 223- Had the co- 
operation of his bishops, 214. His 
letter to Secretary Cecil, 275. 

Pearl Bible, notorious for gross errors, 366. 
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I^nta*eueh, Tyndale'^, 111. Lobs of manu- 

Bciipt of, doubtful, lli 
Pityt and Redmau's edition of Maltbewe*s 

Bible, \iSL. 

PhilipiM, Henry, an account of his be- 
trayal of Tyudalc, liL 

J^rafi*. happy Scriptural, to whom in- 
debted for, 2SL 

Polyglott, Coinpiuteneian, ill The Ant- 
werp, ."U-J. Brian Walton's. 315. 

Pope's war over the text of the Latin 

Vulgate. aiL m 

ibrwn. Prof., cited, note, fflfi. 

Poyntz, Tlioma**, Tyndale dwelt at house 
of, IMi HL Sought Tyiidalu'b re- 
lean;, \3Sl. Uid impriHonment and es- 
cape, 13a. 

Prctmunire, statute of, act of Parliament 
a£;aiat«t, 58. 

Preaching, revival of Apostolic, UL Char- 
acter of, by monks and friars, 141. 

PrinHitg, introduced into Eiiglaud by 
Caxton, 

Protestafiiiitin, one with the Teutonic lan- 
guage. iiS. Ill the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 2()6-2aS. And an open Bible, 
3tiL 

Prori«ori>, act of Parliament again><t. 58i 
Psalm xxiii.. Outhlac'tf verpiou of, 27, 28. 
Scliorli:tm'>* early English version of, 
4R. Itollo's early Euglieh veniion of, 
41L Wycliffo's version of, Ift Cover- 
dale'8 version of, IM. In Cromwell's 
Bible, 20ii. In lienevan Biblu, 214. 
In Bishop's Bible. WO, 
Psalm cxix., the octonary Psalm, note, 
2IL 

Psalm f, nnmbenng of. nofe, 70. Cover- 
dale's translation of, IM. Singing of, 

a6n. m 

Punchiation, changed the meaning of a 
Messianic prophecy, 354. Exegttical 
Importance of. 422. 123, 

Puritan*, over-confldi-iit respecting fViend- 
shlp of EliKibeth. aiS Convictions 
and energy of, 203 20 J. Hopefulness 
of, 2ffiL Their singing of Psalms, 
The millenary petition of, 2(i9. Their 
vain ex|)ectations upon the accession 
of James I., 321. And the Christian 
Babbath, 8<>2. Prayer meetings held 
by, note, 3112. Their mistake in reach- 
ing after political power, 2SQ. 

Purcer, Antony, his version of the Bible 
for the Society of Friends 
His translation published, 3t>3. Speci- 
mens from his translation, ^'Xi, 3^ 

Purvey, John, author of the later text of 
the WycliflUe versions, 7Q, His man- 
ner in translating, IL An eloquent 
defonrlcr of the Wycllflle doctrines, 2L 
Styled VVycliffe'tt Glosser," IL 

Pykoj*. John, his manuscript copy of 
Paul's Epistles, Hg. 



Q. 

Ouentel and the By remans, printers at Co- 
logne, liiQ. 



EX.. 



Restoration In 1660. an era of darkness, 
3SiL The age of Bunyan, Milton and 
Newton, ML 

SevivaU, Religious, 141^ 112. At Bum- 
Btede, 145, lliL Watched by Komieb 
bishops, 147. 

Revision, Critical, of Gospel of John and 
several Epistles of St, Paul, 4^ Spe- 
cimen of translation from, 424. 

Reynolds, Dr.. leader of Puritan party, 825. 
1^ In Hampton Court Council, 325. 
82(). Favors new translation of the 
Scriptures, 325, 326. One of the trans- 
lators of King James' Bible. 32i). 

Reynolds, J., one of tiiu translators of 
Rheiuis New Testament. a*L 

Rheims New Testament, was jirlnted be- 
fore the Old Testament, 291 Tille- 

Eage of, 22L Preface of, 2f)ft-;j<)n. 
[easons why It was translated from 
Latin Vulgate, 299. Latin words re- 
tained In. 3iXL 2iiL Dark phrases in, 
302, 303. Speciiuonof translation from, 
maOL The language of, SQL Latin 
Sirivatives in, 3^vi.ML Its influence 
upon the English vocabulary, 3()5, 3<EL 
Its Saxoni-ms. :i07. 308. An untruthful 
tran-lation. 3H. 3<)9. Annotations of, 
309-312. Preface and annotations an- 
swered by Dr. P'ulka 313. Contro- 
versy concerning, 818. 31iL 
Rincke, Herman, Wolscy's agent to buy 
up English books and arrest Tyndale, 
112. 

Rogers, John, o<lucated nt Cambridge, 1j3, 
Editor of Matthewe's Bible, 1<5. HB. 
Called to Antwerp. 175. Associated 
with Tvndalc, ITg, His design in 
editing Matthewe's Bible, HL Suf- 
fered martynlom, 281. 

RoUe, Richard, the hermit of Hampole, 
4S-.V1. His version of the Psalms,^ 
Specimen of his translation, 49. 

Romanism, its relation to the Latin hn- 
guago, fi2. Its spirit in withholding 
the Bible from the people, 62-01. 

Row, Prof., his proposal for a revision of 
King James^ Bible, 389. 

Roye, William, the assistant of Tyndale. 

99, m 

RusTTworth Gloss, contains the Gospels in 
Latin with an interlinear Saxon trans- 
lation, 37, 38, Matthewe's Gospel of, 
an iiidei)endent translation, ^ Spe- 
cimen of translation from, ^ 39. 

Q. 

Sabbath observance, reform in, during 
reign of Elizabeth, 27L 272. 

Sat/won. Thomas, one of the translators 
of the Genevan Bible, 211 

Sandi/s, Bishop, one of the revisers of the 
Biishop's Bible, 274: His letter to Arch- 
bish<ip Parker, 274. 

Savii^, Mr., one of the most learned lay- 
men of his day, 329. 

Saw'/er's, L. A., translation of New Testa- 
ment, 424. Based upon Tischendorf'd 



Greek text, i2i. Ignores chapter and 
vei-!*e divisions, 4^ Specimens of 
translation from, iib. 

Saxong, the introduction of Christianitv 
among, t7-iQ Influence of Irish 
Church in conversion of, 'iO-2i. Ver- 
nacnlar versions of Scripture among, 
Norman Conquest of. 42. Na- 
tionality of, threatened, 42. Their 
victorious struggle with the Normans, 
44. Their love of freedom, 44. He- 
braic spirit of, iL New era of Bible 
translation among, 45. 

Saxon language, in the time of King Al- 
fred, 34. In the time of William the 
Conqueror, 42, 43^ Survival of, 4S. 
Democratic in its nature and tenden- 
cies, 3SL 

Saxon versions of the Pour Gospels, 25. 
Purity in language of; 35. Specimen 
of translation from, 34L Known as 
the Durham Itook, 37 : specimen of 
transl'itiou from, SIT Known as the 
Rushworth Gloss, 87. d&.; six-cimen 
of translation froTnT^, 3IL llelation 
to succeeding English versions, 41j 42. 
Importance of, as historic monuments, 
52. 

Scarlett's, Nathaniel, version of New Tes- 
tament. 4U5L Conformed to the tenets 
of the Universalisls, 400. Printed in 
form of dialogue, 4U3. Specimen of 
translation from, •1i"M. 

SchUqeU cited on influence of the Bible on 
the German language, UL 

Schorham, William de, his version of the 
Psalms. 4& Specimen of translation 
from, 48. 

Scriptures, Holy, how rcearded before the 
time of Innocent III., 1^ 20. Early 
Enelish versions of, 45. Earliest En- 
glish prose version of. 47^ 48. Romish 
hatred of, fiSr&L Influence of Vernacu- 
lar versions of, 7!L l^^L To be with- 
held from the laity, 133. Demand of 
the people for. 151, 132. Papists accede 
to right of the people to, 151. Public 
reading of. 21^ Disputes arising from 
public reading of, 214- Proclamation 
against, 224. Professorships for ex- 
pounding, 2m. How to read, 248, 240. 
Commentaries on, 2^ Human side 
of, aifiL 

ShaJcfspeare'g poetry, 360i aOL 
S/iatnefasfneHs, the word, first introduced 
in early edition of A. V., SStL Dis- 

filaced by siiamefacedness, SQL. Re- 
ntrodiiced in Anglo-American Revi- 
sion, though obsolete, 451. 
Slnaiticu>i. Codex, an extended account of 

flnding of, not-e. 374. jyr.'S. 
Six Bloo<lv Articles, de^^cribed by Fuller, 
207. Transcribed in condensed form, 
note. an. ReptMiled in reign of Ed- 
ward VI., 22a. 
Sixtus V„ his text of Latin Vulgate, 814, 
aiiL 

Smith, Dr., one of the translators of King 

James' Bible. .H29. 
Sowie Hele, a Scripture paraphrase in 

verse, Specimen from, 47. 



Statuiinh, Bishop, his attack npon the 

Greek Testament of Erasmus, 
Stevens, Robert, divides the Greek text 

intx) verses, 2;i5, 23ti. His third edition 

of Greek Testament, 342. 
Supremacy, the act of, 207. 
8w\ft, Dean, on the influence of the Bible 

upon the English language, 866, SQL 



T. 



Tavemer, Richard, his revision of Mat- 
thewe's Bible, 190, IflL A fViend of 
the New Testament party, lli2. Ap- 
pointed to a professorship by Wolsey, 
192. Charged with concealing Now 
Testaments, IflL Committed to the 
tower, IM. Licensed to preach the 
Gospel, m Death of, m, IM- 

Taverner's Bible, its title-pages and pre- 
fatory matter, ISL Lndertaken by 
Instigation of the printers, ia2. Sec- 
ond edition of, HkL Becke's revision 
of, lfl4. Specimen of translation from 
BcckeV, 195, liML 

Teifjfi, Dr., one of the translators of King 
James' Bible, SSSL 

Ten Commandments, Alfred's Saxon ver- 
sion of, 3&A .^fric's Saxon version of, 
ML 

Teutonic language, its conflict with the 
Latin tonjjue. 62. Revival of the 
Teutonic element in speech, 81^ 82j 
&ho in relii'lon, 82. 

Textuai criticism, see Criticism, modern 
textual. 

Textwi Receptns, Is the standard 

text, 870. Necessary departures from, 
239. Is the Elzevir text, note, 329. 
Basis of Anglo-American Revision, 
with large exceptions, 441. 

ThouUntse Council, IIL 

Tifcfiendorf, his discovery of the Sinaitic 
manuscript, note. :j"4, aia. His prefer- 
ence for the readings of the Sinaitic 
MS., m 

Tomson, Ijiwrence, a noted linguist, 2fiQ. 
His revision of the New Testament, 
259, 26Q. 

Tomson'h, Lawrence, translation of New 
Testament, 259. Title-^Jage of, JffiJL 
Its treatment of the article, 2i!£L Its 
influence upon English vocabulary, 
2<tl. 2fii. Specimens of translation 
j^oin, 2tia. Annotations of. iiliSL 
Bound with Old Testatucnt of Ge- 
nevan Bible, 204. 

Tonsfal. Bishop, reAises to patronize Tyn- 
dale, 98. Ills injunctions aL'alnst En- 
glish New Testament, 105. His public 
denunciations and burning of New 
Testaments, 105, IflS. One of the com- 
missioners at Cambray, 112. Buys 
New Testament of Packington, 1J2. 
Kindles a fire of New Testaments, 
which the people denounce, 113. 

Tonttal and Heath's edition of Cranmcr's 
Bible, 212. Evidence of Cromwell's 
fall on title-page of, 2IL A strange 
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INDEX. 



anomaly, 212, Titlo-pa^e of, 21Sx An 
" nnobserved fact " concerning, 'ilfi. 

Treg«llf4! cited, 3T«5j 377. His critical text 
of Greek Testament, 312. 

Tremelliut" Latin version of Old Testa- 
ment, ML 

Trent, Council of. its decree rcpectlng 
Latin Vallate, aiL 

Tybali, John, obtains of Friar Barnes a 
New Testament in English, li5- 

Tyler, Wat, a lender of insurrections in 
the time of Wycliffe, tkL 

Tyndale, William, the one work of his 
life, M. Date of his birth, M. Stndied 
at Oxford, W, Si. Kemovetl to Cam- 
bridge, !^ Met with Bilnt>y and 
Pryth, 8ft, 5JfL Was tutor in family of 
Sir J. Walsh, 96, liL In London at 
house of Hum"nhrey Monmouth, 9fi, 
Tonstal reftised him patronage, 08. 
Crossed si-a to Hamburg. yiL Pro- 
ceeded with translation of New Testa- 
ment, 92. Btigan the printing of his 
N. T. at Cologne, IffiL Escaped to 
Worms, and completed two editions 
of N. T., IQQ. Wolsey's desire to ar- 
rest, Ifll. Vaughan has special com- 
mission to arrest, lli. Translated the 
Pentateuch, ILL 115, m 
Vaughan's interviews with, 115, lift. 
Controversy with Joye, 113. Hi- vises 
his New Testament, UiL Specimens I 
of his translation, 1-21-1-24. Defends 
English translations of the Bible, 125. 
106. His relation to Wycliffe, 126, LJL 
Dwelt oiM'nly at Antwerp, 133 Be- 
trayed, 133, lilL Efforts for his re- 
lease, 1^ Seized by Romish au- 
thority, 135. His letter from prison. 
186, 137j Hii. Trial, condemnation and 
execution of. 13L Character and in- 
fluence of, 187i laa. Carried on his 
translation while in prison, HQ. His 
purpose to translate the whole Bible, 
177. 17H. 

Tyndale't printed New Testament, the 
work begun at Cologne, 11)0. Two 
editions issued at Worms. 100. Ques- 
tions as to the date and place of print- 
ing o^^ IQL R»'llc of quarto edition, 
iM. Two copies of octavo edition of, 
102. Brought into England, liQ. The 
way prepared for, 103. H^- Thomas, 
Garret, the first distributer of, 1(M. 
Value of copy in American money, 
note, lOi. Publicly denounced and 
burned, 105, IQfi. Edition of, put forth 
by Dutch printers, IQfi. Attempts to 
arrest circulation of. Ill, lli. Revised 
edition of, 119,, Specimens of trans- 
lation from, 180-124. Influence of, 
upon subsequent versions, V£L Words 
from Latin and French used in, 127, 
128- Obsolete words and arclKiIc 
forms in, l-2ft-l.qi. Old English idiom 
In, ISL Second revision, two issues 
of, 131. lai. Peculiar orthoirrapliy of. 
The first printed New Testament 
on English ground, i:i'), 13lL Title-page 
of London edition of, l-'ifi. Scattered 
broadcast among the people, 142. 



Unlfarianf, Society cf, 413. Improved 

New Testament of. 4Qfi. 
Univtrfaiist*, Scarlett's translation of New 

Testament conformed to tenets of, 

m 

Utopia, Moro'e, the flrst edition of, note^ 



Vaticanuf, Codex, a short account of, note, 
373. 

Vaughan, his letter to Cromwell, respect- 
ing Tyndale, lia. His account of 
second interview with Tyndale, 116. 

Vernacular Versions, Romish policy set- 
tled in respect to, liL Their sustained 
attack against Kouiish Church, 228. 

Ver»e divisions, of Holy Scriptures. 235. 
2a<). Sense of text sometimes inter- 
rupted by, ^ 83L Benefits from, 
ML 

Vulgate, Latin, its stiperiority as claimed 
Dv oapists, 31L Decreed as authentic, 
314. The papal war over the text of, 

814. 315. Clementine edition of, 314, 

815. Not suflicientlv appreciated by 
Protestants, 317, aiiL i ne Bible of 
Western Christendom, 317, 31iL An 
early witness to the text and interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 317, aiU. The 
teacher of Martin Luther, STL 310. Its 
influence upon the English language, 
31 H. Examples of words received 
from, 318, SlflL 



W. 

Wakdield, Gilbert, a classic^U scholar, 4fi(L 
His version of the New Testament, 
401. His choice of wonis, 401. Spe- 
cimen from his version, 401, 402. Uni- 
tarian tendency of his truiislatlon, 402. 

Walton, Brian, his Polyglott. the occasion 
of a bitter controversy, 375. 326. 

Warham, Archbishop, bought up New 
Testaments for the sake of burning 
them, 106. 

Webtfter'e, Dr. Noah, Amended Bible. 413. 
Design of. 414. Examples of changes 
made in, 41^ 

Wethatn, Dr. R.. his translation of New 
Testament, 321. His criticism of Dr. 
Nary's version. a2L His popish views 
resiHJcring the Bible, 32L 

MV?ntby. Monastery of. 2L Council of, 22. 

yyhit<f\jX Archbishop, his friendship for 
Cartwright, 312. 

Whiftingham, William, at Geneva. ^ 
His fninslatiou of New Testament. 
^L His part in the translation or 
Genevan Bible, aiL 

W flit tinatt (mi's New Testament, title-page 
of, Vers<; divisions in. 23iL Based 
upon Matthewe's Bible, 22L Annota- 
tions of, i^n. Specimen of translation 
from, Sup«Tlor renderinjfs of, 
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239. 2iSL A stepping stone to revision 
oTtvhole Bible, 241. 
WUfritn, Abbot. 

WUliam, the Conqueror, his tyranny, 42, 

iiL 

Wilmris Arte of Rhetorlcke. ^2. 
Wiltemburgh, Tyudale's vluit to, doubtfal, 
99, IQCL 

H'ofoey, Cardinal, his a^oncy in attempt- 
ing the arrest of Tyndale. Ill, 112. 
HiH treatment of heresy, 113. 

Word«, uxed in common by Wycliffe, Tvn- 
dalf* and revi»er» of tlie A. V., i^L 
Coined by Clielte. 5^ In (Uion, 35!). 

Words. Latin, in the 8)txon lan|^na'?e, 21L 
Unirani*lated in Rbeims verniou, 301- 

Words, New, in the Rheimn version, Slfi. 
In Biblical vocabulary of Anglo- Amer- 
ican Revinion, 4.51-454 

Word*, Ob>«cene, t-xcluded from the 
Bishop's Bible, 28i m True deli- 
cacy in avoiding, 41 1>, 420. 

Wonls, Obwilete, in the Wyclifflte ver»ioni». 
75-77. In Tyndalp's New Testament, 
129. m In Genevan Bible, 257, 25iL 
In Coverdale's Bible. Wu 1m the 
Bishop's Bible, 2iii Retained in the 
Anglo-American Revision, 441>, 450. 

Worthington, Thoman, one of the trani*- 
latofs of the Dotiav Bible, and author 
of the notes to Oid Testament, 297. 
316. 

Wycliffe, John, his birth and early educa- 
tion, 53. A master of scholastic learn- 
ing. 54, 5S, His work on the Reality 
of UnTversal Conceptions, 'jSl, An op- 
ponent of the Meiidicant-s 55,, His 
attack upon the Friars^ 5iL Defended 
the State against the hierarcliy. 6L A 
member of the Commission ai* Bruges, 
58, Was cliaplain to Edward III., 511 
His lectures at O.tford University, 5S. 
Summoned before ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, 51L Deserted by his political 
friends. 29. Pleads tiis own cAuse, filL 
Took up his abode at Lutterworth, fiO. 
Organized a preaching ministry. fjO^ 
SI Began translating the Bible, SL 
Exhuming and burning of his boners, 
63, M. His share in putting forth the 
Wyclifflte versions. 64-<i6. His excel- 
lence as a translator. fiL Manuscript 
Bible of, II. The Greatest English 



Reformer, 80, 8L. His extended in- 
fluence. His character as estimated 
by Church historians. ^ liL His lu- 
telleclual and moral cTiaracter. 84, HS. 
Little known of his social lifeT 85. 
Compared witli Luther, gfi. Waa 
Chaucer's ideal of a pood parson. 85j 
86. Surrounded by his friends at Lut- 
terworth, 86, bZ. His death, 81- 
Wyclifflte Versions, the earliest of, made 
about 1880, 61, Romish hatred of, 62- 
tiL Date for fixing lime of transla- 
tion of, «>L Wycliffe's share in trans- 
lating, lil. An earlier and later text 
of, tiL Respective autliorships and 
dates of, fiS. Authors of earlier text 
of. 66j tifi. Specimens of earlier text 
from N. T. of. 66j fVL Traceable to 
Saxon origin, tjfi. Specimen of earlier 
text from O. T. of. <ih-7l). Numbering 
of Psalms in, 09^ IQ. Later text of. 70, 
71. Specimen of later text frcmi 0."T, 
of, 22i 33. Forshall and Madden 's 
edition of, 23. The later version of 
N. T, of, first printed, 73j and re- 
printed in Bagster's IlexapTa. 13. The 
■ earlier version of N. T. of, not ])rintcd 
till 1K48, 13. Manuscripts of, widely 
circulated, li. The later displace<l 
the earlier MSS. of, li. Containing 
separate books of New Testament or, 
74. 75. Price of a New Testament of, 
nofe, 74. Strange orthography of, 25. 
Obsolete words in, TGj IL Superior 
renderings of, 7T, 2J, Ri^ligious in- 
fluence of. 80. Persecution on account 
of, 80. The visible links connecting 
the Reformation of XVI. with that of 
XIV. century. 80. Old brown manu- 
scripts of, HL IQL note, UVL 245, adfi. 
Based upon the Latin Vulgate, .317. 
Ttieir influence in appropriating words 
from the Vulgate, iML 



X. 

Xlmine*\ Cardinal, Complatensian Poly- 
glottjMl ; not published till 1622, TWte, 
91. Pains in issuing, 341. 

52. 

ZUrlch Bible, the basis of Coverdale's 
translation, 160^ IfiL 
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